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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE abandoned demagogue at the Exchequer who is engaged in 
a break-neck struggle with his political twin at the Home Office 
as to which of these mountebanks can inflict the 
maximum mischief upon this unfortunate country 
in the minimum time, is so reckless and irre- 
sponsible in his utterances that it is impossible to 
tell when he means what he says. It is therefore difficult to 
judge what, if any, significance attaches to an interview accorded 
by Mr. Lloyd George to Mr. W. T. Stead of the Review of Reviews 
(see the current number of that periodical) in which for the first 
time in his political career the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
recognises the necessity of maintaining British Maritime supre- 
macy and avows his determination to do his duty by the Fleet. 
Hitherto Mr. Lloyd George has missed few opportunities of sneering 
at the British Navy, and of ridiculing so-called “ alarmists,” 
while he has gone out of his way to declare that the precious 
proceeds of his taxation shall not be “squandered” as were 
those of Sir William Harcourt’s “ Great Budget ”’ upon “‘ bloated 
armaments.” He has been the joint ringleader with the Churchills 
and the Harcourts of the annual Cabinet cabal against the Navy 
Estimates, and he is unquestionably one of the men most respon- 
sible for our critical situation. His action in crippling the 
Fleet, while Germany has gone from strength to strength, has 
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made him the hero of the Cocoa Press, whose proprietors 
behave as though they would be perfectly indifferent to the 
successful invasion of this country provided the invaders under- 
took to drink Cocoa or Cocoatina in preference to laager 
beer. But in spite of the servile adulation of the Daily 
News, the Morning Leader, the Star, the Nation and the 
rest of the anti-national press, Mr. Lloyd George would have 
inevitably terminated his chequered career at the lamp-post in 
company with several of his colleagues who labour under the 
delusion that the country can come to grief without harm accruing 
to them. The realisation that their skins are at stake would be 
the beginning of wisdom. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, if 
we may credit Mr. Stead, has at the eleventh hour had a lucid 
interval—which very probably may not last—and his choice of 
Mr. Stead as a confidant is in itself suggestive, because in spite 
of many follies the Editor of the Review of Reviews has remained 
for a quarter of a century the stalwart and unswerving champion 
of a big Navy, and when he could no longer keep his eyes shut 
to the gravity of the German menace, he was among the first to 
recognise the necessity of Great Britain’s laying down two keels 
to every one laid down by the challenger—sound advice to which 
his political friends have hitherto remained stone deaf. 


In the present interview Mr. Lloyd George begins by a discharge 
of that superficial claptrap, which forms the staple of his platform 
speeches, and is only interesting as revealing the 
depths of his ignorance of the world in which he 
lives. According to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 


Claptrap 


In the grammar of ruin there are three degrees: Positive, Protection ; 
Comparative, Armaments; Superlative, War. Why are armaments excused ? 
Because tariff war, which is almost universal outside Britain, may lead to war of 
the other kind. Nations make war for markets, desiring to close those markets 
to their rivals. Every Protectionist in our country assumes that every 
foreigner is in trade, not a customer to be sought, but an enemy to be fenced off. 
Hence a mood of mind is produced in which war seems natural and inevitable, 
and hence also come those bloated armaments which are the curse and the 
disgrace of our civilisation. 


Loud and prolonged cheering from the gallery. It would, how- 
ever, be interesting to know what wars, if any, Mr. Lloyd George 
has in his mind as having been provoked by tariffs. During his 
own lifetime Germany has waged three wars, (1) against Denmark, 
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(2) against Austria-Hungary, (3) against France, with which 
tariffs had no more connection than the man in the moon. The 
other principal conflicts during Mr. Lloyd George’s lifetime, of 
which he must at any rate have heard, are the Russo-Turkish 
war of 1878, the Spanish-American War of 1898, the South African 
War of 1899 and the Russo-Japanese War of 1904. In addition 
to these wars between Great Powers there have been countless 
rumours of wars, e.g., between France and Germany, between 
Germany and Russia, between Austria-Hungary and Turkey, 
between Russia and England, between England and France, 
between England and Germany, in fact, between almost every 
single Power and every other Power, but until now it has never 
been suggested that any of these conflicts or crises were due to 
tarifis, which, so far from being productive of wars, offer alter- 
natives to war. We are, of course, aware that Great Britain 
being destitute of fiscal weapons has no means of bringing diplo- 
matic pressure to bear upon other Powers acting inimically to her 
interests, except the threat of war, but Powers armed with tariffs 
are in a position to meet other tariffs without a whisper of war, 
and a dispassionate review of the events of the last thirty years 
would convince any competent student that tariffs apart from 
their economic value have proved a useful and comparatively 
harmless outlet for what Mr. Lloyd George would call “ Jingoism.” 
It is really unfortunate that men in high places in this country, 
who ought to be animated by a sense of responsibility and to have 
some modicum of knowledge of the subjects they discuss, should 
talk such nonsense as the paragraph put into Mr. Lloyd George’s 
mouth by Mr. Stead. However, let that pass. He spoke bitterly 
on the subject of the general expenditure upon armaments, but 
he was careful to avoid specifying the countless occasions upon 
which this country has had its money refunded a hundredfold 
through the security derived from the universal conviction that 
our Navy was unchallengeable. 


Ler us, however, be thankful for small mercies. Mr. Lloyd 
George has taken a decided step forward, and apparently no 
Siinad longer denies that expenditure on “ Dreadnoughts ” 
Disarmamenti® necessary. The steadfast refusal of Germany 

to ignore overtures prompted by sentimental 
folly, has at last made an impression on this volatile mind. 
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He admits “we cannot disarm in the midst of am armed 
camp. Any remedy must be international, and we are not merely 
willing but eagerly anxious for an international arrangement by 
which we could arrest this headlong race to destruction.” Then 
follows the naive admission “‘ but when we have piped to other 
nations they would not dance to our music.” Why should they ? 
Do we dance to the piping of other nations? “ Nay, they have 
even misconstrued our invitation to cover an insidious design to 
baulk their legitimate desire for self-protection or as an intimation 
that the pace was getting too hot for us and that they had only 
to keep on to see us drop out of the race.’’ This is very familiar 
language to the readers of the National Review, and we can only 
congratulate Mr. Lloyd George on at last realising what has long 
been palpable to the world at large. The mere whisper that 
another country should limit its armaments to suit our convenience 
is an offensive and threatening suggestion, which has only served 
to help the German Emperor and his Ministers to stoke up Anglo- 
phobia among the Germans to the point necessary to provide 
the enormous fleet of ‘“‘ Dreadnoughts” which are growing at 
such a prodigious pace across the North Sea. It is satisfactory 
to learn, on the authority of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that the failure of his Majesty’s Ministers in their fatuous dis- 
armament propaganda 


naturally makes us chary of making new overtures for any international agree- 
ment on the subject of armaments. And until such an arrangement is arrived 
at we have no option but to go on sadly but with unflinching resolution to 
maintain the comparative preponderance of naval strength which for a hundred 
years has been recognised by friends and foes alike as the irreducible minimum 
of our national security. 


But why should we be “sad ’’about discharging a task which on 
Mr. George’s own showing has for a hundred years been universally 
recognised as the appointed duty of this country, and which is 
unquestionably a condition of our independence ? 


THE main point is that, for the moment at any rate, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer realises the perilous part played by his con- 
federates and himself and acknowledges the vital 
A Loan P : ie te 
necessity of maintaining our naval supremacy. 
No wonder the Cocoa Press is glum. In Mr. Lloyd George's 
words, as recorded by Mr. Stead : 
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Our naval supremacy, living as we do from day to day on food brought from 
oversea, and with no conscript army of millions to defend our country, isa 
matter of life and death. 

We do not argue about it. We maintain it, and must go on maintaining it, 
against all challengers, even if it comes to the spending of our last penny. But 
those who delude themselves into imagining that we are nearer our last penny 
than our Protectionist neighbours should not forget that so far we have at 
least paid our way without having to borrow money with which to build ships 
—which is more than some of them can say. And although he who goes 
a-borrowing goes a-sorrowing, and we shall keep on paying our way from day 
to day out of revenue, nevertheless if the beggar-my-neighbour game is to be 
played out to the bitter end we have still the untouched reserve of a naval loan 
available to fall back upon—a resource of which our competitors have long ago 
had to avail themselves. 

No; whatever the croakers may say, we are not going to hoist the White 
Flag of Surrender over the citadel of Free Trade; nor are we going, from lack 
of pence, to risk the absolute immunity from invasion which is one of our most 
priceless national assets. We are open for a deal; we are anxious for a 
deal. But no matter how heavily we may be pressed we shall never be 
driven to surrender a position which, our rivals themselves being judges, is 
essential for our continued existence as an independent State. The basis of 
any such deal must of necessity be the maintenance of that immunity. That 
we cannot risk by any arrangement. Such proposals lead not to peace, but 
to war. 


Mr. Lloyd George uses the very language which we should expect 
to hear from intelligent Liberals and Free Traders. One would 
have supposed that in their fanatical devotion to “ Progress” 
and Cobdenism, even if patriotism makes no appeal to them, that 
the Radical party would be peculiarly solicitous concerning the 
security of a country which alone keeps the flag of Free Trade 
flying and is among the few Progressive Powers, and yet, as a 
matter of fact, the advent of a Radical Government to office 
is notoriously an immediate signal for a general engagement 
against our naval and military estimates, and the weakening of 
already inadequate national defences. It would be impossible 
to exaggerate the injury we have recently sustained in the eyes 
of other nations, who regard a strong England as a bulwark 
of European peace. Friendly foreigners have been appalled by 
the speeches and actions of leading members of the present 
Cabinet, who have behaved as though Europe were one gigantic 
Sunday School. It is very late to mend, but it is not too late 
to mend, and if Mr. Lloyd George and his colleagues are prepared 
to give effect to the views he has expressed in the Review of 
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Reviews, they will receive the unreserved support of their political 
opponents. 


Notuine would do more to check the unrest and anxiety per- 
vading Europe, than the spectacle of the two British parties 

joining hands for the purpose of restoring our 
ee ae national security and of reviving that confidence 
which has sustained a severe shock owing to the deplorable 
policy of the last six years. We are careful to say six years rather 
than four, because National Defence is not a party question, and 
the Unionists have no right to be proud of their record either at 
the Admiralty or the War Office in the closing years of their 
régime. One thing is absolutely certain and appears to be dawning 
upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer, namely, that it is impossible 
for Great Britain to meet the capital expenditure of Germany out’ 
of Revenue. In other words, the time has come, indeed it is 
long overdue, for the hundred million loan for National Defence 
demanded by the Imperial Maritime League, whose industry and 
patriotism have placed the country under considerable obligations. 
Such a loan would have several merits. In the first place, it 
would demonstrate that Great Britain is determined cotite que 
cotte to maintain command of the sea; secondly, it would supply 
the means for giving effect to that intention provided it beassociated 
with the institution of certain long-resisted reforms, such as the 
creation of a strategic department at the Admiralty; thirdly, 
it would save immediate budgets from being swallowed up by 
expenditure on armaments, which may fairly be spread over a 
series of years, because it would be devoted to the permanent 
security of the Empire. So far as we know, the chief objection 
to a National Defence Loan are certain forgotten speeches made 
by the Prime Minister when in Opposition, in which he deemed it 
his duty to denounce the “extravagant” Unionist policy of loans 
for naval works. The country will therefore know where to 
place the responsibility in the event of another year passing 
without a serious effort being made to overtake the lead which 
British supineness is allowing Germany and her allies to acquire. 
Mr. Asquith must choose between sacrificing his consistency and 
securing the safety of the State. So far he has preferred to 
preserve the former. Our readers may not unnaturally ask us: 
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“Do you seriously believe that an arch Little Englander and 
Little Navyite like the Chancellor of the Exchequer has suddenly 
become converted to common sense and patriotism?” No, we | 
don’t, but Mr. George is a shrewd judge of public opinion and he 
may realise that national peril spells personal disaster. In any 
case, the time for words has gone by. We have had a surfeit of 
broken pledges from Mr. Asquith, who began by undertaking to 
maintain the two-Power standard and ended by dropping below 
the one-Power standard. We require no more speeches either 
from the Prime Minister or the Foreign Secretary. We require 
deeds—a hundred million loan and a comprehensive programme 
of National Defence. It is also time for the Opposition Front 
Benches to rouse themselves from their prolonged fit of Sleeping 
Sickness and face a situation for which they are partially re- 
sponsible. 


Arter a self-imposed silence of two years, which is not the least 
wonderful incident of his wonderful reign, Kaiser Wilhelm has 
broken out in picturesque and flamboyant speech, 
somewhat to the astonishment of his subjects who 
had been given to understand in so many words, 
in the autumn of 1908 during the storm following a certain con- 
tribution to the Daily Telegraph, that henceforward all Imperial 
utterances would be countersigned by the Imperial Chancellor. 
Prince Biilow made it plain that it was only on these terms that he 
would retain the Chancellorship and he was able to extort an 
assurance from the Emperor, who was suffering from a nervous 
breakdown at the time, which he repeated to the nation. Prince 
Biilow played a contemptible part in humiliating his Sovereign 
for an indiscretion for which the Imperial Chancellor was jointly 
responsible—conduct which naturally cost him the regard of 
his master, who took the first opportunity of relegating him to 
private life. Prince Biilow ostensibly fell because he could not 
control an ultra docile Reichstag, but the Reichstag would not 
have rebelled but for the knowledge of the Conservative Party 
that in giving the Chancellor his coup de grace they would gratify 
the Emperor, with whom it is impossible not to sympathise over 
thisepisode. Prince Biilow was par excellence the faux bonhomme, 
treacherous to the tips of his fingers. His successor in the 
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Chancellorship was the mild and well-meaning Dr. von Bethmann 
Hollweg, an old friend and contemporary of his Majesty, who would 
be content to play the cipher all the more as he had no pretensions 
to acquaintance with foreign affairs. Fora period, forthe sake of 
appearances, there was a show of keeping the “ compact ” with 
the nation and many fatuous articles appeared in English news- 
papers, most of which don’t understand and never will understand 
the ABC of German politics on the development of “con- 
stitutionalism ” in the Empire. Less superior persons have been 
on the look-out for squalls, especially since a recent re-shuffle of 
Ministerial portfolios enabled the Emperor to “ retire’ his more 
pacific ambassadors abroad and to instal the fire-eating Kiderlen 
Waechter as Foreign Secretary. 


At Kénigsberg on August 26, Wilhelm II. unbosomed himself on ~ 
public affairs in a startling speech, reviving his earlier claims to 
Kénigeberg Divine Right amid the enthusiasm of the assembled 

Prussian notabilities. After pronouncing an elo- 
quent panegyric on the old Prussian spirit, the Imperial orator 
paid a fine tribute to the patriotic Queen Louise, “ this angel 


in human form” who “in the general collapse of our country, 


when even statesmen and generals gave up all for lost . . . alone 
never doubted as to the future of the Fatherland. By her ex- 
ample, by her letters, by her exhortations and by the manner in 
which she trained her children she showed the nation the way in 
which it might again become strong. She pointed to the return 
to religion and thereby to the return to self-knowledge and self- 
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confidence.” Again “she roused the people to the idea that they 
should flock around the King and win back freedom. And when 
she—a noble martyr—had passed away and the land was aflame 
with enthusiasm, and old and young seized their arms to drive the 
oppressors out of the country, she marched in spirit before the 
banners and roused the courage of the warriors so that the great 
work was accomplished.” It was a congenial theme to the 
speaker, expounded in an inspiring manner. ‘‘ What does the noble 
figure of Queen Louise teach? It teaches us that, just as she 
once filled her sons before all things with the one desire to restore 
the national honour and to defend the Fatherland, so we men 
must cultivate all the military virtues ; just as in the time of the 
country’s recovery, young and old hastened to give the utmost of 
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their possessions, just as women and girls spared not even their 
hair, so we, too, must be always ready, in order that we may 
before all things keep our armaments in a state of perfection in 
view of the vast progress which neighbouring Powers have made, 
for upon our armaments alone does our peace rest.” This is almost 
sublime. What Power has developed its armaments by sea or 
land to anything like the pitch of Germany ? Who contemplates 
attacking Germany upon either element? Ge man armaments 
coupled with the nervous excitement pervading the powers-that- 
be in Germany are mainly responsible for the present European 
unrest and the sleeplessness in the Chanceries. 


FrMALE politicians have been outraged by the Kaiser’s further 
statement, that the lesson of the life of Queen Louise is “that 
the principal task of the German woman does 
Queen Si : . ‘ , 
Sra not lie in attending public meetings and belonging 
to societies for the attainment of supposed rights 
in which women can emulate men, but in the quiet work of the 
home and in the family. They must educate the young gene- 
ration before all things to obedience, and to respect for age. 
They must impress upon their children’s children that to-day 
the principal thing is not to live one’s life at the expense of others, 
not to attain one’s end at the cost of the Fatherland but solely 
and alone to keep the Fatherland before one’s eyes, solely and 
alone to stake all the powers of the mind and body upon the 
good of the Fatherland.” The Emperor exhorted his hearers to 
cherish the traditions inspired by this noble figure, who “ will be 
an example for me, as it was for my grandfather.” Would that 
this note were occasionally struck by British politicians, who 
commonly confine their appeals to the appetites and pockets of 
the people—rarely if ever to their sense of duty or patriotism. 
Unfortunately the Imperial orator marred his speech by adding : 
“Considering myself as an instrument of the Lord, without 
heeding the views and opinions of the day, I go my way, which is 
devoted solely and alone to the prosperity and peaceful develop- 
ment of our Fatherland.” This challenge produced some ex- 
citement in Germany, though nothing like as much as has been 
represented by British correspondents, who cater for the British 
public, which has not sufficient imagination to put itself in the 
position of another people or to conceive a different conception 
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of kingship to that prevailing in parliamentary England. There 
was some mild curiosity as to what the Imperial Chancellor would 
do. The curious had not long “to wait and see,” as the semi- 
official North German Gazette (August 29), met those who had 
described the speech as “a declaration of absolutism, a dis- 
regard of the people and of the people’s representatives,” by 
pointing out that it was “ not a governmental action but a per- 
sonal profession of faith on the part of the Monarch. As such it 
breathes the spirit of the sentiment of duty, based upon a re- 
ligious foundation, which the Emperor has repeatedly manifested, 
and in the exercise of his Sovereign office, has always put into 
action.” Thus are the fine spun theories of “ Constitutionalists ” 
—chiefly “made in England ”—blown to atoms.’ 


WE are not concerned with the domestic aspects of any Im- 
perial utterance, except in so far as it affects the external policy 
of Germany. This speech is a signal that the 
period of brooding is over, and that once more 
Wilhelm II. is master in his own house. It reminds 
us of what we should never forget, that Germany is effectively an 
Absolutism, with a veneer of constitutionalism in the shape of a 
sham parliament, to which the Ministry owes no iota of res- 
ponsibility. The Emperor is a law unto his people, as well as 
unto himself, and as he is convinced that he is inspired from on 
High, his course is incalculable to mortals. A serious constitution 
could only be established in Germany as the result of a 
successful revolution, and as the mighty War Lord has complete 
control of the armed forces of the country, it is futile to anticipate 
any modification of the autocracy, which is more absolute than 
the Tsardom. We are of course aware that there is some dis- 
content in Germany—England herself is not universally happy— 
and that Socialists, who are anything but a united party, are 
winning by-elections—we have our Socialists in office—but such 
manifestations are immensely exaggerated in foreign countries, 
especially in Cobdenite England, where political prejudice 
leads a large section of the press to misread and misrepresent 
the state of every Protectionist country, especially Germany, 
our most formidable economic competitor. Even if the 
Reichstag consisted entirely of Socialists, not a single Socialist 
would necessarily find his way into the Imperial Cabinet, nor 
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would German policy be deflected by a hair’s breadth. In the 
event of a refusal of supplies, it would be dissolved, and if necessary 
would remain dissolved and the Emperor would become in name 
what he is in fact—an autocrat. English students of German 
affairs, misled by the fact that Germany possesses a parliament in 
which debates and occasional divisions occur, would do well to bear 
in mind that in the event of a really grave domestic situation 
the Emperor would undoubtedly effect a diversion in the sphere 
of foreign affairs and the call for action would find a substantially 
united nation in arms of 60,000,000. Thusthe growth of Socialism 
does not, as Mr. Keir Hardie ignorantly imagines, make for peace, 
nor is there any serious room for doubt as to the direction German 
aggression would take. In spite of the assertions of snobs 
and sycophants in this country, who are only happy when blacking 
the boots of the German Emperor, Wilhelm II. is pre-eminently 
responsible for the enormous development of Anglophobia during 
his reign. He realised in the nineties, even before he sent the 
Kriiger telegram which laid the foundations of German sea-power, 
by bringing home their naval impotence to an ambitious people, 
that he could never persuade a nation of soldiers to share his naval 
aspirations and co-operate in the construction of a great Navy, 
except by appealing to the jealousy and capacity for political 
hatred ingrained in the German people, and frankly avowed in 
their more candid moments by leaders of German thought, as the 
mainspring of German action. We need not weary our readers 
by repeating for the thousandth time that the whole naval 
propaganda in Germany, initiated and directed by the Emperor, 
has from the first day to the last been founded on jealousy, hatred, 
and, latterly, contempt for England. It has been completely 
successful—far more successful than the Emperor dared hope, 
because, although he asked for it, he scarcely expected to be 
provided with a fleet equal to that of Great Britain. 


HE could not foresee the unspeakable ineptitude and treachery 

of British Governments, which have immensely facilitated his 
task in converting his people to the doctrine 

The ‘* West- : z : 

minster’s”? that their destiny lies upon the water, and have 

Warning ultimately produced a situation in which the 
first military power in the world is already the 

second Naval power, and is in a fair way to becoming the first 
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Naval power. Nor could he anticipate the growth of a Potsdam 
press in this country, which would devote itself at once to deny- 
ing or minimising the expansion of the German Fleet, and to 
paralysing the development of British sea-power. The latest 
device of those newspapers, which in a familiar phrase are 
consciously or unconsciously “‘ working for the King of Prussia,” 
is to pretend that the development of the German Navy will 
automatically decline next year, when under the Navy Bill the 
annual construction of battleships ex hypothest drops from four 
to two. Needless to say, the hypothesis is as misleading as 
other misrepresentations in the same quarters concerning German 
policy. Arrangements have already been made for continuing 
the previous expansion, while a formidable agitation is afoot 
for quickening it, which needless to say has been sensibly 


stimulated by the signals of distress repeatedly hoisted by his 


Majesty’s Ministers, which as we have seen, even Mr. Lloyd 
George admits, have been interpreted as symptoms of British 
impotence. A curious article lately appeared (September 22) 
in the Westminster Gazette—which has done all that an intelligent 
paper could do to throw the British off their guard concerning 
German Naval expansion and German policy—which, although 
written with that calculated ambiguity characteristic of our 
contemporary, seems intended to prepare Liberal public opinion 
for further disagreeable developments. It appears that the Berlin 
correspondent of the Westminster Gazette has lately “ talked over 
Anglo-German relations with an active politician who plays a 
considerable part in the Navy League, pan-German, and other 
expansionist movements.” This Chauvinist expressed “ the curious 
opinion” that the easier relations of the last few months “ arose 
from England’s growing recognition that Germany was determined 
to develop her armaments according to her needs, and that no 
British threats or declarations would prevent this inevitable 
process.” There could be no more crushing condemnation of 
the futile disarmament propaganda of the British Government 
and the Cocoa Press to which the Westminster Gazette has lent a 
discreet and detached patronage. England was learning that her 
attempt to influence German naval policy was useless, “and when 
she had thoroughly assimilated this lesson the first cause of the 
present friction would cease.” This might be expected to ease 
the mind of our Chauvinist, but “he added immediately that the 
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predicted subsidence of the British Flottenpanik would not bring 
relief, as it was now too late.” 
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Ir always is “too late” for any improvement in Anglo-German 
relations, for the simple reason that our challengers mean to pick a 
,, quarrel with us at their own time, which makes it 

necessary to continually trump up fresh causes 
of quarrel, but they seem very hard up at this moment as they 
have to fall back upon a stale and oft exploded grievance. 
According to the Westminster Gazette Chauvinist, “a new factor 
[what he called ‘“ a change of réles ’’] had entered into the Anglo- 
German quarrel. Hitherto England had always posed as the 
aggrieved party—the party which sought a remedy. The sole 
cause of offence had been Germany’s excessive sea armaments, 
and if Germany had only reduced her expenditure here, or come 
to an agreement for the future, the friction would have at once 
ceased.” Germany had, however, remained entirely passive, while 
denying that she had given any cause for offence, but now she 
has decided to become the aggrieved party. Again wequote the 
Westminster Gazette. ‘“ All this,” said the German, “ was changing 
rapidly, because the conviction that Germany on her side had a 
grievance against England, was steadily spreading among the 
German public. By the time England had become reconciled to 
the fact of German naval competition Germany would be feeling 
herself the aggrieved party, and things would be no better than 
before.” Ifthe issues at stake were less tremendous, one could not 
forbear laughing at the artlessness of our Chauvinist, who in 
these few simple sentences makes plain what we have laboured, 
month by month, for ten years to make plain. Whatever England 
does is wrong. Ifshe regards the acquisition by an invulnerable 
military power of a mighty Navy, which by its very construction 
and from the situation of Germany can only be regarded as 
a weapon of aggression against ourselves, who have always been 
held up before the German people as their maritime objective, 
British suspicions excite furious resentment in Germany, but when 
we ex hypothest abandon these suspicions and acquiesce in 
German naval competition, Germany is in no way mollified, 
as the Anglophobe pot must be kept boiling so as to enable the 


German Government to fall upon us as France was fallen upon 
in 1870. 
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We make no apology for recurring to the illuminating Chauvinist 
of the Westminster Gazette, who is obliging enough to indicate the 
new grievance. It appears that British foreign 
policy does not commend itself to “ German 
publicists’ who are accordingly educating their 
readers “into the idea of the British peril—that is to teach 
them that English policy is now and will be henceforth steadfastly 
anti-German, and that England’s attitude towards the other 
Continental Powers is inspired solely by a desire to do Germany 
ill. That has been preached by individual Germans ever since 
King Edward went to Parisin 1903. But unquestionably it has of 
late been most rapidly gaining ground.” It would be impossible 
to imagine a higher tribute to British foreign policy than its 
unpopularity with ‘‘ German publicists ”’ who ever since the days 
of the father of Anglophobia, Professor Treitschke, have laboured 
for the isolation with a view to compassing the downfall of 
England. Germany, as we all know, is at the head of a powerful 
combination, the Triple Alliance of which not only the solidity 
but likewise the pugnacity is vociferously proclaimed from the 
house-tops by the predominant partner. But while one man 
may steal a horse, another mustn’t look over the hedge. Germany 
may threaten whom she pleases, Russia, France, or England, 
but “‘ German publicists ” resent the healing of our historic feuds 
with France and Russia, and the auspicious development in the 
first place of the Entente Cordiale which has subsequently de- 
veloped into the Triple Entente. If we took our marching orders 
from German publicists, who, unlike British publicists do not 
express independent opinions, but merely echo views prevailing 
in responsible quarters, we should abandon our friendship with 
France, our rapprochement with Russia, and presumably our 
alliance with Japan, to say nothing of our improved relations 
with the United States, and relapse into our former isolation, 
when we were the common cockshy of the Continent. Every 
single syllable of this article in the Westminster Gazette confirms 
the view we have so insistently enforced upon our readers, 
namely, that we are scheduled for attack by Germany and 
are accordingly being treated like other unsuspecting victims, 
against each of whom in turn German patriotism was mobilised 
by “German publicists,” while the victims were fooled with false 


New German 
Grievances 
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and friendly assurances which helped to keep them unprepared 
until the moment fixed by Bismarck had arrived. Then the 
mask was cast aside and the German Emperor was seen in 
“shining armour” at the head of a perfectly equipped and 
overwhelming host, backed by a unanimous nation, who had 
been educated to the solemn duty of aggression. 
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THE grandson treats England as the grandfather treated Denmark, 
Austria-Hungary and France, particularly France, who was kept 
in a fool’s paradise until the last moment by 


nbs eerie eloquent tokens of friendship, whilst stealthy 
ital preparations were being made for her annihilation. 


Wilhelm II. misses no opportunity of visiting this 
country and bamboozling the simpletons who mismanage our 
affairs, and when he cannot come himself, he sends his brother 
on a motor trip through our country houses, and his son on a 
tour through the British Empire, to spread the legend of German 


friendship and to express astonishment at the suspicion aroused - 


by the German navy, which is only intended to ‘‘chastise the 
Yankees.” Our snobs and sycophants ingenuously inquire, 
“How can you suggest that the German Emperor is hostile to a 
country towards which he tenders continuous tokens of 
esteem?” We can only reply that the value of such tokens 
is repaid a hundredfold in the false sense of security they 
engender among a preternaturally selfi-complacent people. 
They are part of the apparatus of German diplomacy and have 
always been abundantly lavished on Powers marked out for aggres- 
sion. Note that side by side with this “evidence of goodwill,” 
we have, as described in the Westminster Gazette article already 
quoted, ‘‘ a distinct counter-movement which is better described 
as monitory than as unfriendly . . . based upon solid considera- 
tions of policy and ... amply fed with material by the ex- 
aggerated interpretation placed upon our Continental friendships, 
by those English publicists who hope to exploit these friendships 
to Germany’s loss.”” Another highly significant sentence, as the 
arrangements between Great Britain, France and Russia are purely 
defensive and pacific, and can only be detrimental to Germany 
if she contemplates war.- There’s the rub; she requires the isolation 
of her objective; she usually gets it; she disapproves of British 
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foreign policy because she fears that England may not be alone 
on the “greatday.” In that sense our foreign friendships are “a 
loss” to Germany. That is the extent of the new British 
“crime” and of the new German grievance. So long as 
Downing Street was a mere annexe of the Wilhelmstrasse, Great 
Britain was in Germany’s power, and was but a pawn in her 
European game. We repeat that there could be no greater 
tribute to the wisdom of the policy identified with the reign 
of King Edward than that it is resented by our enemies. 


ImaGInE for a moment a sentimental effort on our part to meet the 
new German grievance by reverting to our former Anglo-German 
ioe policy. What would be the result? German 
ciliating”’ hatred of England would not be lessened by a single 
Germany _°ta, though her contempt would be immeasurably 

increased, while the sinister legend of perfide Albion, 
would be revived throughout the Continent. France would have 
no option but to come to terms with her threatening neighbour 
at our expense, ditto Russia. Vienna would resume its former 
dependence on Berlin, while Italy would be compelled to dance 
to the piping of Potsdam ; in other words a solid Europe would 
be ranged against the United Kingdom under German hegemony, 
which would hardly be conducive to peace unless our peace- 
mongers seriously desire that we also surrender to Germany and 
become the “ conscript appendage ” of a brutal autocracy. We 
gather that even so pro-German and pacific a paper as the 
Westminster Gazette, which teems with suggestions for placating 
the German ogre, is not prepared to entrust Wilhelm II. with 
the direction of British foreign policy, as demanded by the 
“publicists ’’ for it observes (and we quote the passage with all 
the more satisfaction as we are so rarely in agreement with 
our contemporary, which probably differs from the National 
Review on every single political topic) : 


British policy is concerned primarily with specific British interests. It 
was for specific British purposes that the French entente and the Russian 
entente were concluded, and it is not our fault if either of these two instruments 
or both o: them have received a European tendency. It cannot be a legitimate 
German grievance that we should get rid of the numerous and vexatious points 
of difference that we had with France in the old days, or that we should seek to 
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guard the interests of our Indian Empire by an understanding with Russia. 
We desire the best relations with Germany, but Germans must come to see that 
nothing could compensate us for accepting a veto on political arrangements 
which are of vital importance to our Empire, and which enable us to live on 
terms of friendship and goodwill with our nearest neighbours. 


As we have pointed out over and over and over again, until 
we are as weary of saying it as our readers are weary of hearing 
it, there is one way and one way only of dealing 
The Only : : 
Way with Germany, namely, for this country to make 
herself so strong by sea and by land that the Germans 
who are anything but fools, will realise that they stand to lose 
infinitely more than they can reasonably hope to gain by 
picking a quarrel with this country. Unfortunately, successive 
British Governments have pursued a precisely opposite policy. 
At the very moment when, under the inspiration of the Emperor, 
Germany became obsessed by naval megalomania, we reduced 
our naval estimates, which enabled all the publicists, the professors 
and the pulpiteers who were “educating” the German people 
under exalted auspices, to persuade their pupils that great and 
costly as might be the enterprise of challenging the mistress of 
the seas, it was worth hazarding not only on account of the 
magnificence of the prize, but still more because it was self- 
evident from the action of the British Government that Great 
Britain could not afford to stand the strain of serious naval 
competition. Then again a deplorable impression has been 
made upon Germany, as upon more friendly countries by the 
steadfast refusal of successive British Governments to make any 
serious attempt to maintain an adequate army. As islanders, 
we regard invasion as a purely naval problem, but Continental 
Powers regard it as a mixed naval and military problem, and the 
German General Staff is pledged in contingencies we refuse to 
contemplate to land within a very short space of time an 
irresistible army on our defenceless shores. Then the refusal 
of our politicians or our people to face the problem of com- 
pulsory military service has increased the contempt with which 
we are regarded by a “nation in arms” who feel that the in- 
habitants of a country who refuse to train themselves for its 
defence are unworthy of their “place in the sun,” and will 


collapse at the first contact with a more virile community. 
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WE have put all our eggs into one basket. The Germans divide their 
eggs between two baskets; the only pretext for our action is 
that we should leave no shadow of doubt as to 
the strength of our single basket. So long as the 
two-Power Naval standard was maintained a 
debating case could be made out for our policy, but the present 
Government have deliberately abandoned the two-Power standard. 
They are allowing Germany to overhaul us in “ Dreadnoughts,” 
and super-‘‘Dreadnoughts,” more heavily armed than ours, of 
which there is reason to believe that she has at least seventeen 
afloat or under construction, and by so doing they have lowered 
our value as an ally in the eyes of every European Power, thereby 
endangering peace, which on their own showing is the greatest 
crime a British statesman can commit. Until our public men on 
both sides of politics, because both sides have shamelessly neglected 
their duty upon the supreme question of Natioual Defence, recon- 
sider their position, not only shall we live in a perpetual atmosphere 
of panics but we shall continue drifting toward disaster. There 
are no human means of “ conciliating ” Germany, who is pursuing 
a perfectly definite policy, which she regards as vital to her 
interests and which we have made the line of least resistance. 
The only way for any nation to be safe in this wicked world is for 
her to be strong. Thanks to the wicked neglect of our politicians 
and the ignorance and the apathy of the nation we have become 
weak. We could become strong to-morrow if the politicians were 
prepared to do their duty, or if any man could rouse the slum- 
bering nation. 


Safety lies 
in Strength 


Ir would baffle the wisest and best informed diplomatist to give 
a coherent account of that phantasmagoria of problems which 
constitute the “Near Eastern question” and 
none would be found sufficiently rash to attempt 
any forecast of the future. Amid the acrimonious 
speculations of the past month one fact stands out prominently, 
though like all other “ facts” concerning this part of the world 
it is vehemently contested. Germany and the Dual Monarchy 
are engineering a revolution of the status quo, and in the face of 
the articles that have appeared in inspired if indiscreet organs, 
it is childish of Berlin or Vienna to take umbrage at the inter- 
pretation put by other Powers upon recent developments. Ever 


Hocussing 
the Turks 
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since Wilhelm II. learnt from the inauguration of the new régime 
in Constantinople that in backing the old régime of Abdul Hamid 
he had, not for the first time, put his money on the wrong horse, 
the Wilhelmstrasse has been working overtime to repair its 
Sovereign’s blunder, and the Emperor is to-day as solicitous to 
ingratiate himself with Young Turkey as he was to ingratiate 
himself with old Turkey, and to prove that Codlin (Germany) 
is the friend, not Short (England). So great is his Imperial 
Majesty’s power of deceiving himself and of hocussing others, 
that by this time he is honestly convinced that he was the archi- 
tect of the Turkish revolution—with mental reservations to 
abandon the Young Turks in the event of their ultimate fiasco— 
and what is still more amazing he has convinced “ practical poli- 
ticians’ in Constantinople of the truth of what he wishes them 
to believe. We have no right to resent the credulity of the 
Young Turks, who, being totally inexperienced in international 
affairs, fall an easy prey to a diplomacy neatly compounded of 
the swppressio vert and the suggestio falsi. In justice to them we 
should remember that until the other day the trained and skilled 
statesmen of Great Britain, France and-Russia were in the same 
perilous innocence as the Sultan’s present advisers. Ifa Bismarck 
could make the Great Powers of Europe dance to his piping for a 
quarter of a century, and direct them in the way they should go 
for the benefit of Germany, if his pupils and successors could for 
many years keep France and England at loggerheads, by secretly 
encouraging each against the other, and could produce periodic 
crises in Anglo-Russian relations, which brought us to the verge 
of war as often as Germany wished, can we wonder at the success 
of Wilhelm II., supported by such able diplomats as Baron 
Marshall von Bieberstein (German Ambassador at Constantinople), 
in bamboozling the ingenuous Ottoman Government and in 
beguiling it into devious and dangerous courses ? 


WE must, moreover, remember that although Count von Aehrenthal 
(Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister) may aspire to emancipate 
Austro-Hungarian policy from the ignominious 
tutelage to which it had been reduced by his 
predecessor, Count Goluchowsky, who was little 
better than a German lackey, for all practical purposes German 
and Austrian diplomacy are one in Constantinople, and the code 


The Balance 
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of the Ball-Platz does not vary conspicuously from that of the 
Wilhelmstrasse. Then again, as is shown in the interesting 
article published elsewhere, a close personal friendship and 
working alliance has sprung up between the German Emperor 
and the future Emperor-King of the Dual Monarchy, the able 
and determined Archduke Franz Ferdinand. When we remember 
that this formidable combination is backed by the greatest and 
probably the most efficient military forces ever placed at the 
service of a common policy, can we be surprised that a military 
people like the Turks should be gravitating towards the Triple 
Alliance, grievously as they misconceive their interests in doing 
so. Many episodes have occurred since Germany was compelled 
by the brilliant coup d’éat of the Young Turks to perform a volte 
face in her Near Eastern policy. They have been turned to good 
account, and it would be idle to deny that Germany has gone far 
to regain her prestige with the powers-that-be in Constantinople. 
In saying this we do not for a moment underrate the capacity of 
British diplomacy, since its emancipation from the fatal Anglo- 
German entanglement, of which the Venezuela “ mess” and the 
Baghdad blunder of 1903 were the expiring manifestations. Of 
late years we have, at any rate, kept our head in the right direction. 
We recognise that the greatest of British interests in the Old 
World, is the maintenance of the Balance of Power, which rests 
on the elementary fundamental assumption that in the event of 
any single Continental nation threatening the liberties and 
independence of Europe as was the case in the sixteenth, the 
seventeenth, the eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries, and as 
is the case to-day, the instinct of self-preservation demands that 
Great Britain shall throw her weight into the other scale. The 
domination of Europe by one Power would automatically reduce 
Great Britain to the political level of the Isle of Man and the 
British Empire would collapse into its component parts, each at 
the mercy of its strongest neighbour. 


Tuts is the true meaning of the doctrine of the Balance of 
Power which does not imply any aggressive designs on the part 
of this country against any other European 
Power, but simply embodies the condition of our 
national independence as well as the existence of 
our oversea Empire. The Dominions whose inhabitants are 
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fortunately endowed with an uncommon allowance of common 
sense perceive this truth, distant as they are from centres of 
European unrest, more clearly than some of our so-called Imperial 
statesmen who might be expected to have an elementary know- 
ledge of British history. The European question is to every one 
who stops to think one of the greatest of Imperial questions. 
When the Mother Country blunders in her European policy, 
the whole Empire suffers. Owing to our present imperfect 
arrangements, which cannot indefinitely endure, we at home 
exercise complete control of the Empire’s foreign policy, es- 
pecially of its European policy. It is consequently doubly 
incumbent upon British statesmen to pursue the path of wisdom. 
It is not less incumbent upon the Dominions to encourage the 
Mother Country in that policy, because wherever they may be 
situated the maintenance of the Balance of Power in Europe is as 
vital to them as it is to us. Prophecies as to the Continent be- 
coming Republican or Cossack, are somewhat out of date, but 
there is a very real danger from another quarter, largely owing 
to the weakening of Russia through her disasters in the Far East, 
where she was vehemently encouraged to pursue an ambitious 
policy by the very nation who stood to gain most from her mis- 
fortunes. Russia’s danger is Germany’s opportunity, as the 
world learnt in the spring of last year, when the German Emperor 
instructed his Ambassador in St. Petersburg to threaten Russia 
with German displeasure alias war unless she forthwith consented 
to abandon her traditional policy as a Slav Power and acquiesce 
in the destruction of the Treaty of Berlin which had been 
the basis of European peace for thirty years. Russia, wisely, 
yielded, but she has a long memory, and it is questionable 
whether this gratuitous outrage upon a great neighbour in tem- 
porary difficulties will in the long run redound to the advantage 
of Germany, but it did for the hundredth time remind the civilised 
world, including ourselves, of the value of the Balance of Power 
which some superior persons affect to regard as an obsolete and 
exploded dogma. 
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Ir strengthened our determination to associate ourselves with the 
Dual Alliance, and but for the criminal ineptitude not to say 
treason, of the present Cabinet, this illuminating 
episode would have been followed by a great in- 
crease in our land and sea forces. It was Russia’s 
turn in the spring of 1909, it was France’s turn the previous autumn, 
when war was only averted by the coolness and fortitude of the 
French Prime Minister and the loyal support of the British 
Government—our naval supremacy at the moment being still 
unchallengeable. It may be our turn at any moment, and we 
shall have mainly to rely upon ourselves, but do intelligent 
Englishmen desire that when the crisis comes their country 
should remain in isolation like France in 1870, or would 
they prefer the effective support of other Powers, which can 
only be secured provided we develop our armaments and 
stand in with them against the common danger. British dip- 
lomatists, however able, cannot make bricks without straw, and 
yet this is what they are continually called upon to do, owing to 
the ignorance of our politicians and their inability to learn that 
foreign policy requires the sanction of superior force. We em- 
phasise the question of our European policy because according to 
a serious Vienna newspaper (the Fremdenblatt), Lord Rosebery 
declared during his recent visit to Vienna that there could be no 
conflict of interest between us and Austria Hungary because 
“we are a Colonial, you a Continental Power.” We ardently 
hope that our prolonged friendship with the Dual Monarchy may 
be perpetuated, though it would be foolish to ignore sinister 
efforts to make mischief between us, which, however, are unlikely 
to bear fruit during the reign of the venerated Emperor Francis 
Joseph. But it is in any case desirable, to obviate misunder- 
standing in other capitals, to protest against the sentiment at- 
tributed to Lord Rosebery—and not so far repudiated by him— 
that Great Britain is only a Colonial Power without European 
interests, and ex hypothesi could afford to remain indifferent to 
the repainting of the Continental map. Lord Rosebery’s utterance 
coupled with the general belief that our present policy of ententes 
is unsympathetic to him, is liable to misunderstanding because 
foreigners who don’t appreciate British peculiarities not unnaturally 
imagine that a statesman sent abroad on a Special Mission repre- 


Triple 
Entente 
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sents at once his Sovereign and his Government, and that any 
views he may express are their views. 


We would respectfully ask the ex-Premier whether he would 
be in favour of our remaining spectators of a wanton unprovoked 
attack upon France—our partner in the entente 


— cordiale—which if successful would inevitably be 
Rosebery followed by her dismemberment and by the German- 


isation of Western Europe? Or again, would Lord 
Rosebery approve of our acquiescing in an aggression upon the 
Netherlands, followed as it would be by the incorporation of Holland 
and Belgium in the German Empire? If the answer to either of 
these questions be in the affirmative, Lord Rosebery is in favour 
of Great Britain committing national suicide. If, on the other hand, 
the answer, as we may assume, be in the negative, his statement in 
Vienna that Great Britain is only a Colonial Power, would seem 
to have no particular point, though it is liable to dangerous mis- 
construction and is scarcely calculated to raise our prestige as 
a member of the Triple Entente in the development of which lies 
the single hope of preserving peace. That our interests may never 
clash with those of the Dual Monarchy we all heartily hope, and 
they should never clash, not because the one is a Continental and 
the other a Colonial Power, but for the vastly different reason 
that neither nation is interested in promoting the subjection of 
Europe to a third Power, but if under more bellicose auspices 
Austria were to be dragged in the wake of Germany on a blood 
and thunder career, there must inevitably be a conflict of 
Anglo-Austrian interests. This cannot be too plainly stated. 
We have been obliged to take note in this country of the significant 
fact that although Austria is inattackable by sea, is not a Colonial 
Power, and has no great oversea commerce, so zealous is the 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand, and Count Aehrenthal, to say ditto to 
Germany, that astonishing arrangements are being made for the 
construction of “ Dreadnoughts”’ in Austrian yards without any 
Parliamentary sanction, and there is reason to believe that in the 
event of such sanction not being forthcoming, these “‘ Dread- 
noughts” or super-“ Dreadnoughts” will be transferred to 
Germany. We must therefore be on guard against possible 
surprises. That the world is not yet governed by courtesies, 
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eompliments, amiable platitudes, or sentimentalism, but by 
practical, if not brutal, considerations, has been demonstrated 
by what has happened since Lord Rosebery’s visit to Vienna, 
which unkind people might suggest had proved a convenient 
shield behind which a telling blow at British interests might be 
prepared. 


BEFORE discussing the untoward sequel to Lord Rosebery’s 
mission—which may be nothing more than an unfortunate 
coincidence—we would dwell for a moment on the 
The Rosebery . ' , 
iitiaiihaes attractive aspects of an episode which gave equal 
satisfaction to the courts and the people of the 
two countries who have no quarrel with one another and ask but 
to live and let live. The selection of such a brilliant personage. 
and eminent public man as the Liberal ex-Prime Minister to 
convey the news of King George’s accession to the venerable 
and venerated Emperor-King, Francis Joseph, was felt to be 
a signal compliment, which would be accepted in the spirit 
in which it was offered, as proved to be the case. Nothing 
was left undone by its illustrious recipient to express his 
appreciation, nor was semi-official Vienna behindhand in cordi- 
ality, while the tone of the Viennese press, which usually leaves 
so much to be desired when it discusses Anglo-Austrian relations, 
was highly appreciative, though here and there ill-conditioned 
scribes sought to make political capital out of a non-political event. 
The Rosebery mission served to confirm what no serious English- 
man had doubted, namely, that King George would follow in the 
footsteps of his father in his dealings with foreign Powers by 
doing the right thing in the right way. Lord Rosebery, with 
whom were associated a distinguished soldier, Field Marshal 
Lord Grenfell, and a distinguished sailor, Admiral of the Fleet 
Sir Edward Seymour, arrived at the Hofburg as the guests of the 
Emperor on September 10. On the following day the mission 
was received in state by the Emperor, who replied to the formal 
notification of King George’s Accession, by a speech of unusual 
warmth, which the Times Vienna correspondent was subse- 
quently privileged to publish in its original French form. It has 
caused the liveliest satisfaction, not only in this country and 
throughout the British Empire, but to all nations whose interests 
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are on the side of peace, of which the illustrious Emperor is ene 
of the principal guarantors. 


Ce n’est pas sans emotion que je regois la lettre par laquelle Sa Majesté, 
votre auguste Souverain, me notifie le décés de son pére, le Roi Edouard Sept 
de chére mémoire, et son propre avénement au tréne de ses ancétres. 

Je partage sincérement la vive satisfaction qu’inspirent 4 Sa Majesté les 
relations qui existent si heureusement entre la Grande Bretagne et !’ Autriche- 
Hongrie, et je vous prie d’assurer Sa Majesté le Roi que je serai heureux de 
maintenir désormais dans la troisiéme génération les liens de profonde amitié 
qui m’unissent 4 la Famille Royale d’ Angleterre. 


Subsequently, the Emperor paid Lord Rosebery a visit, while 
he gave a long audience to the British Ambassador, Sir Fairfax 
Cartwright, at which his Imperial Majesty is understood to have 
expressed his keen gratification at the compliment paid to the 
Austro-Hungarian Court by the Special Mission, which he regarded 
as a proof of King George’s affection for himself. At a State 
banquet in honour of the mission, the Emperor paid our King 
and Queen the unprecedented compliment of formally proposing 
their health—though absent—in a felicitous speech in which his 
Majesty repeated his friendly sentiments towards the British 
dynasty and the British nation. Lord Rosebery took the oppor- 
tunity while in Vienna to express British appreciation and affection 
towards his illustrious host in an interview with the editor of the 
Fremdenblaitt. 


The impression made upon me by the splendid personality of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph was very profound. The Emperor Francis Joseph is to-day the 
first gentleman of Europe; I must use an English expression, because the word 
“gentleman ” has a meaning that cannot be reproduced in one word of another 
language In England the Emperor Francis Joseph enjoys the greatest venera- 
tion and admiration; we regard him as the mightiest historical figure of our 
day, and look up with astonishment to the Monarch who has held the helm of 
State with undiminished strength since 1848, and who places in the service of 
his Empire the immeasurable treasure of his incomparable experience. 


On September 16, a few days after Lord Rosebery’s Mission, and 

we may be sure Lord Rosebery had no hint of impending 
developments, the Vienna correspondent of the 

A Summons ,. , ‘ : ‘ 

to Turkey Times, who has the gift of making his exceptional 
knowledge invariably interesting, called attention 

to a remarkable article in the Conservative Catholic newspaper 
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Vaterland upon the relations between Germany, Austria-Hungary 
and Turkey—a subject which had already been abundantly dis- 
cussed in the press of Berlin and Vienna. As he pointed out, 
this organ “rarely speaks with emphasis on questions of foreign 
policy, but when it speaks it commands attention both on 
account of its exalted connection and of its relationship to the 
feudal aristocracy and to the Society of Jesus.” On the eve of 
the annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina two years ago it published 
two peremptory articles respectively entitled “Now or Never,” 
and “ Now,” calling for annexation, the origin of which was not 
doubtful. The present article is equally peremptory and seems 
scarcely less significant than its predecessor in the light of sub- 
sequent events. According to Vaterland, Turkey cannot afford 
to wait with folded arms until Russia has reorganised her army 
and navy and the Balkan States have joined hands. She has 
the greatest interest in immediately allying herself with Austria- 
Hungary and Germany, as such an alliance would render im- 
possible a Balkan coalition either against Turkey or Austria. 


Such an alliance need fear no foe, since Austria-Hungary, Germany and 
Turkey are armed against all contingencies. England would be unable to 
resist it save with words ; Russia will not be able to lend a single soldier to 
any one for another decade; France and Italy are negligible quantities ; and 
Italy moreover is compelled to hold fast to the Triple Alliance. 


Turkey was urged by the inspired scribe to take this favourable 
opportunity of strengthening herself politically and of con- 
solidating herself internally, otherwise a Balkan war may well be 
imminent. This article is specially significant on account of the 
date of its publication and of the organ in which it appeared, 
and it is childish in the face of such an exhortation of the 
German press to pretend that the negotiations between Berlin, 
Vienna and Constantinople are the malicious inventions of the 
enemies of the Triple Alliance. The Vaterland discreetly or 
otherwise summoned Turkey to join the Triple Alliance in 
their mutual interests, As everybody knows there is a recog- 
nised back-door to the Triplice, namely Bucharest. The 
King of Rumania is a Hohenzollern on close and cordial terms 
with Berlin and dominated by Herr von Kiderlen Waechter: 
recently German representative at Bucharest and now German 
Foreigh Minister. 
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Two days after Vaterland was inviting Turkey into the Triple 
Alliance the French newspaper Le Matin categorically announced 
that an important step in the direction of a 


— ,.5,  Lurkish rapprochement with Germany and Austria- 
a. oS had been taken by th lusion of 
Announce- ungary had been taken by the conclusion of a 


eat “ secret military agreement ”’ between Turkey and 

Rumania, obviously aimed at Bulgaria. We confess 
to being unable to understand the surprise caused by an item of 
intelligence which was but the normal development of what 
had gone before. We were not present when this agreement 
was signed, and we therefore cannot swear that the transaction 
took place, but we suspect that optimists who are at such enor- 
mous pains in disproving what they desire to disbelieve, will, as 
usual, turn out to be wrong. It is safer to assume that the 
Matin’s statement is accurate, and we observe that the well- 
informed correspondent of the Times in Paris, who is a great 
authority on German policy, and is very cautious in committing 
himself, declares: * 


In well-informed quarters here (i.e. Paris) the news is not yet officially 
confirmed, but it is regarded as by no means improbable that the agreement 
has been concluded. It is pointed out that two months ago the Rumanian 
Minister of War paid a visit to Constantinople, the objects of which have 
remained unknown to the French and Russian Governments. . . . The alleged 
agreement is generally interpreted as an important link which has been forged 
between Turkey and the Triple Alliance—or rather, between Turkey, Austria, 
and Germany. 


The Cologne Gazette is even more ridiculous than usual in making 
a violent protest (September 20) against the “‘ fantastic agitation ” 
of the “anti-German press combination” which has been at- 
tempting “to disturb the good relations between Italy and her 
comrades in the Triple Alliance” by the dissemination of rumours 
of military conventions—on the one hand between Turkey, 
Austria-Hungary, and Germany, and on the other hand between 
Turkey and Rumania. And in the same strain the writer denounces 
“the lying inventions,” although it is impossible “ to extirpate 
this fantastic agitation.” The Anglo-Saxon and the Latin world 
especially “ are so diseased by the poison which is continually 
administered to it, that a Radical cure cannot be expected.” 


* See Times, September 19. 
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When clever people try to be stupid they are generally more 
stupid than stupid people. We could weary our readers with 
quotations from the German and Austro-Hungarian press which 
are scarcely distinguishable, urging a rapprochement between 
Turkey and the Triple Alliance, and yet when the event 
takes place these same newspapers turn round and accuse the 
rest of the world of “lying inventions,’ though at the same 
time they cannot conceal their satisfaction at what has hap- 
pened. Englishmen struggled hard to disbelieve this 
rumoured military convention between Turkey and Rumania, 
which is but a stepping-stone to Turkey’s entry into the Triple 
Alliance, but they have been obliged to face facts, and after the 
categorical declaration of the Times Athens correspondent (see 
Times, September 24) there is little more to be said. Ac- 
cording to this unrepudiated authority the Rumanian Foreign 
Minister (M. Bratiano) on or about September 4 made the 
following declaration to the Turkish Minister at Bucharest: “In 
the event of the outbreak of a conflict between Turkey and 
Bulgaria, Rumania will mobilise all her corps d’armée along the 
military frontier of Bulgaria in order to be prepared for every 
eventuality, and to give another proof of her friendship to the 
Turkish Government.” Germany and Austria-Hungary have 
effected a far-reaching and perilous disturbance of the balance 
of power which bodes ill for peace. M. Bratiano’s declaration, 
presumably prompted by Herr von Kiderlen Waechter, is simply 
an incitement to Turkey to attack Bulgaria. 


In the midst of these alarums and excursions came another visit 
of the German Emperor to the Imperial Court of Vienna which 
Th had been preceded by a shooting visit to the Arch- 
e German : : , 

Emperor duke Franz Ferdinand in Hungary, at which we 
Again may be sure there was as much political talk 

as sport. The illustrious visitor was naturally 
received with great cordiality on his arrival in Vienna on Sep- 
tember 20, and the Vienna Town Council unanimously resolved 
to change the name of the “ Park Ring” to “ Kaiser Wilhelm 
Ring,” thus affording the imperial orator an opportunity 
of delivering a resounding speech at the Rathaus, the echoes 
of which have not yet died away. In thanking the Town 
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Council for the honour conferred upon him his Majesty 
declared himself “deeply touched” that he should have been 
held worthy of having his name immortalised on the walls of 
such a beautiful city. “If I rightly perceive the meaning of 
this extraordinary homage, I discern in it, on the one hand an 
intended expression of the friendship and the feelings of inmost 
sympathy that have now so long existed between the citizens of 
Vienna and me, a sympathy everywhere manifested in friendly 
salutations when I drive through the streets, and in the flashing 
friendly eyes of the fair Viennese women. These are things 
that move and captivate a man’s heart.” So much for senti- 
ment. ‘“‘On the other hand methinks I read in your resolve 
the agreement of the City of Vienna with the action of an ally 
in taking his stand in shining armour (sic), at a grave moment by 
the side of your most Gracious Sovereign. This was at once an 
injunction of duty and of friendship; for the Alliance has, to 
the weal of the world, passed into and pervaded as an imponder- 
able element, the convictions and the life of both peoples.” This 
deliverance was received with uproarious enthusiasm, but its 
wisdom is questionable. Apart from Russian susceptibilities, 
does Austria-Hungary need constant reminding that the 
German Emperor rescued her from a tremendous but imaginary 
peril ? 


As all the world knows Russia was not in a position to go to war 
last year, as she was still reeling under the effects of her 
arduous campaign in the Far East, which the 
historian will pronounce to be infinitely more 
creditable to Russian arms than the contemporary 
journalist. Never before had any Power attempted to conduct 
a conflict at such an enormous distance from its base with a 
first-class military and naval nation. It is no surprise that Japan 
was victorious ; what is surprising is that Russia was able for so 
long a period to maintain an immense army in the field, which 
at the end of the war greatly outnumbered the Japanese Army. 
We say this with no idea of detracting from the amazing 
performance of our Allies, who for the first time measured 
swords with a great Power and acquitted themselves both on 
land and sea in a manner to excite universal admiration. It was 
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unheroic of the German Emperor to take advantage of the tem- 
porary disablement of the “Eastern Neighbour,’ upon whose 
Sovereign he had for many years, in season and out of season, 
lavished compliments and courtesies and overwhelmed with 
professions of friendship and unsolicited advice on every question 
of external and internal policy—it was treacherous of Wilhelm II. 
to take advantage of the momentary paralysis of a friend to 
inflict a perfectly gratuitous affront not required by German in- 
terests, and for which there was no demand by the Dual Monarchy, 
which was fully able to take care of itself in the prolonged dip- 
lomatic duel that followed the annexation of Bosnia Herzegovina 
and the disturbance caused by that event in the Balkan Peninsula. 
The real truth is—if it is permissible to tell the truth about august 
actions—that Wilhelm II. was alarmed lest Austro-Hungarian dip- 
lomacy should succeed without Germany’s assistance. This would - 
never do because it would shatter the theory of the “ brilliant 
second ” ; so without consulting Vienna he brandished his sword 
in St. Petersburg, pour se faire valoir as the phrase goes, or in 
other words, to obtain a cheap advertisement. The incident was 
sufficiently pitiful, but that it should be a subject of swagger 
eighteen months afterwards only serves to show Imperial 
contempt for the mass of mankind. We have no right to be 
surprised because, from the first moment Wilhelm II. ascended 
the throne, mankind in many countries has done its utmost to 
incur his contempt. 


THERE is one considerable compensation for the disquieting 
developments of the past month of which the public are entitled 
to have a full and clear account. Sir Edward 
Grey would render infinitely greater service to 
his party, to say nothing of his country, by abstaining from 
the foolish because thoughtless speeches he habitually makes 
on home affairs to which he has no time to give serious atten- 
tion, and devoting himself instead to the elucidation of our 
foreign policy and to an occasional stocktaking of the international 
position such as foreign statesmen are wont from time to time to 
‘contribute to the common pot. Englishmen would particularly 
like to know why we seem to have lost the brilliant advantage 
with which we started on the advent of the new régime in Con- 
stantinople in the summer of 1908, and why Germany who was 
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hopelessly tarred with the brush of the old régime, has recovered 
her position and is actually able to entangle Turkey and her 
million soldiers in the Triple Alliance. There is, as we have 
said, one considerable consolation amid much that is unsatisfactory 
—our entente cordiale with France has once more been tried and not 
found wanting. We have no space to detail the long and tortuous 
Loan negotiations between France and Turkey, who under German 
inspiration has adopted a policy of pimpricks towards France. 
The French have much at stake in Turkey which the French 
Government is obliged to safeguard. France has in some sense 
become the common creditor of needy nations, owing to her abun- 
dant wealth, and the Turkish Government believed that nothing 
would be easier than to raise in France the millions Hakki Pasha 
(Grand Vizier) and his colleagues have been persuaded to spend in 
Germany. France made certain stipulations in the interests of 
herself and her investors. Turkey tried elsewhere, but France 
retaliated by withholding the right of quotation on the French 
Bourse. In the midst of the negotiations between the two Powers 
it was suddenly announced that Sir Ernest Cassel and Co. were 
prepared to oblige by floating a loan in London, a statement 
which caused perturbation far beyond financial circles, as Sir 
Ernest Cassel is believed to have one foot in the German camp and 
to be mixed up with the sinister Deutsche Bank governed by 
Herr Gwinner of Baghdad Railway fame. There was such an 
outcry on both sides of the channel at what was described as 
an effort to “ blackmail” France in the interests of the enemies 
of England, that categorical démentis were speedily forth- 
coming from Sir Ernest Cassel—and the incident has so far 
proved but another tribute to the solidity of our friendship with 
and for France. 


Wate the situation abroad is as disquieting as it is complicated, 
and diplomatists are inquiring whether Europe is on the eve of 
a another Autumnal explosion, such as startled 
Case the Chanceries two years ago, home affairs are in 

an equally interesting and bewildering condition. 
No one professes to know what the morrow may bring forth— 
except the ingenuous Mr. Ure—who remains convinced that the 
Conference of eight is about to settle the Constitutional question 
in @ manner wholly agreeable to the Lord Advocate of Scotland. 
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The outstanding feature of the moment is the unrest pervading 
the Labour world, the sectional revolt against Trade Union 
leaders on the one hand, the determination of those same leaders 
on the other hand to tighten their grip on the unions, as shown by 
the action of that very close Corporation, the Trade Union Con- 
gress in demanding, by an overwhelming paper majority that 
Parliament shall reverse the famous Osborne judgment by 
legislation—an issue which threatens to swallow up other domestic 
issues. The Westminster Gazette and the less immoderate section of 
the Plunderbund, resent and resist this preposterous demand that 
Trade Unions shall be legally empowered to levy a poll-tax on 
their members, whatever their politics, for the purpose of financing 
the Socialist Labour Party in Parliament, and one might suppose 
that responsible Liberals would not touch it with a pair of tongs. 
We would however remind our readers of what happened in the 
Taff Vale case, where a proposal hardly less preposterous put 
forward by the Unions encountered similar hostility from 
leading members of the Radical Party, especially Lib. Imp. 
lawyers who declared that “never, no, never” would they be 
parties to such legislation as the Trade Disputes Bill. The Campbell- 
Bannerman Government introduced one measure, drawn by Lib. 
Imp. lawyers, while the Labour Members introduced another and 
forced the Ministry to abandon their own and to swallow the Labour 
Bill, Lib. Imps. and all. It was the beginning of the Limp consump- 
tion of Limp speeches, which has continued ever since. We 
believe that although a majority of his Majesty’s ministers are, 
as at present advised, opposed to reversing the Osborne judgment, 
the Triple of Demagogues, Messrs. George, Harcourt and 
Churchill, are eager to concede the full demand, and we may be 
sure that their Limp colleagues will, have no difficulty in repeat- 
ing their Taff Vale performance at the proper time. 


Tur Repeal of the Osborne judgment is, therefore, about to 
become a prominent plank in the Ministerial platform, unless 
of course there be a general débdcle of Trade 
Unionism and vote-cadging would appear to 
dictate a different policy. It is alleged that a 
negligible number of Unionist members, sitting for industrial 
constituencies, have capitulated to the Trade Union demand, 
or rather to the demand of the Trade Union officials, and there 
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is a movement afoot in our party to put forward the payment 
of Members of Parliament as an alternative, with the ostensible 
object of enabling independent working men to stand for and 
to sit in Parliament—an object which we need not say com- 
mands our entire sympathy—but is there any reason to suppose 
that payment of members would promote working-class candida- 
tures. Has it done so in any of the countries where Members 
of Parliament are paid? How many bond fide working men— 
i.e. men who are engaged or have been engaged in manual labour 
—sit in Congress, in the German Parliament, in the French 
Senate, or the Chamber of Deputies? There is something to 
be said for the payment of the Returning Officers’ expenses, as 
also for legislation against present expenditure, which places a 
scandalous premium on wealth, as we saw in the Hast Dorset 
election. There is even something to be said in favour of allow- 
ing a constituency to pay its own member if it chooses, but the 
general payment of members from the public exchequer has not 
been such a success abroad as to encourage its adoption. It 
is, moreover, one of the most unpopular proposals on the political 
agenda, as will be found whenever an attempt is made to adopt 
it. Although we are heartily with those engaged in stirring up 
the Unionist Party, we have little sympathy with light-hearted 
changes of principle for tactical reasons. Unionism has already 
suffered from “too much tactics.” Only four years ago the 
Unionist Party went into the lobby against the payment of 
members, and nothing has happened since to explain or justify 
their conversion to a Radical nostrum. Although there may 
be some division among Unionists on this question, there will 
be none concerning Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s clear and em- 
phatic pronouncement upon the Osborne judgment at Birming- 
ham on September 22 in an excellent speech, striking the right 
note on Tariff Reform. Though modestly claiming to speak 
for himself alone he undoubtedly expressed the views of the 
Unionist Party in declaring that he would be “no party to a 
reversal of that judgment ... it is a monstrous abuse of the 
power of an organised majority to force from men of different 
political convictions, who have joined the Trade Unions, not as 
politicians but as working men, contributions to the support 
of a political party and political principles which they repudiate, 
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and which they revolt against, which they work against, and 
which they believe to be injurious to themselves as well as to 
the Nation.” 


THE speaker asked the country to consider the effect of this 
proposal. “ Hundreds of workers join a Union in order to secure 
trade benefits, sick pay if they are ill, out-of-work 
pay if they lose their employment, strike pay if 
a dispute arises, and in order, by combination ~ 
among themselves, that they may meet their employers 
on equal terms to settle the conditions on which they will 
sell their labour.” The Trade Union Congress claimed that 
men, whatever their politics, whether Conservatives or Liberals 
or Liberal Unionists, who joined a Trade Union for trade purposes 
“shall be bound to contribute to the maintenance of the Socialist . 
Party in Parliament under a penalty of losing all the benefits for 
which they have subscribed. But not only that, but, as you 
well know, Trade Unions in many places—and I am not surprised 
at this—have done their best to secure that only Members of 
Trade Unions shall be employed.” It therefore came to this, 
that if Trade Unions carried their present demand “no man is 
to obtain work unless he is a Trade Unionist, no man is to be a 
Trade Unionist unless he pays a Parliamentary levy, and the 
Parliamentary levy is to be used for the support of Socialists and 
Socialist Members only in Parliament.” That would not only 
be destructive of the political liberties of the working man, but 
also of the Trade Unions themselves, because men of different 
politics to the Labour Party would never consent to this com- 
pulsory levy, they would withdraw from the present Trade Unions 
and start another organisation “confined to the proper objects 
and purposes of Trade Unionists, to take the place of the old 
ones, which have been captured by a political party, and are 
being used for political ends.” 


Trade Union 
Demand 


THERE have been many speculations as to the causes of the unrest 
now spreading through the ranks of labour, which has produced 
The Unrest °° Many astonishing and inconsequent episodes 

during the past month. Miners, railway men, 
the ship-building and allied trades, the cotton industry, in 
fact, the whole aristocracy of labour seems to be equally 
affected. We find masses of intelligent workmen, prepared at 
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any moment on infinitesimal provocation, to throw up their 
jobs, to defy and repudiate their own chosen leaders and to 
inflict untold misery on their families, to say nothing of the 
distress caused by these stoppages in kindred or dependent 
industries. What does it all mean? That there is very wide- 
spread discontent among working men in good employment 
receiving regular wages is obvious. What is the cause? There 
have been many hypotheses more or less convincing. We cannot 
help feeling that the Free Trade fairy tales set forth day by day 
by the capitalist Cocoa Press, and such organs as the Westminster 
Gazette and the Manchester Guardian, also capitalist, are largely 
responsible for a state of things which under the incendiary 
influence of Mr. Keir Hardie and his like may become positively 
dangerous. Working men continually learn from Radical news- 
papers that Great Britain is leaping and bounding with prosperity 
and overflowing with wealth to such a point as to be the envy 
and admiration of surrounding nations. Delusive figures of our 
foreign trade are paraded before a public possessed of pence, which 
is invited to think in millions, and the blessings and glories of 
Cobdenism, which we alone enjoy, are described in glowing and 
sensational colours, while pity is expressed for benighted Pro- 
tectionist countries, where the rich grow richer, and the poor 
grow poorer, the irresistible inference being that in this happy 
land whatever may be happening to the former, the latter are 
growing more prosperous, thanks to Free Trade. The intelligent 
working man reads all this and not unnaturally feels that if 
England positively “ stinks of money ” he is not getting his fair 
Share. The cotton operative is singled out as one of the spoilt 
darlings of fortune, and is daily advertised in newspapers, owned 
or controlled by cotton lords, as the most favoured mortal under 
heaven, whose happiness is exclusively due to our beneficent 
fiscal system, and whose prosperity will endure so long as he votes 
Radical or Labour and “ downs” dear food. 


On their own showing, the cotton lords must be making great 
fortunes. Wonderful dividends have been paid by the mills 
that have sprung into existence during the “‘ boom ” 
of recent years. But have wonderful wages 
been paid to the operatives by these Free Trade 


millionaires? The statistics on the subject are somewhat 
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deficient, but so far as we can gather, the Lancashire operative 
has not received any remarkable rise of wages and does not 
seem to be substantially better off to-day than he was, say, five 
years ago; he has had a dismal amount of “short time.” But a 
small percentage of the “boom” has found its way into his 
pockets. Mind, we are not suggesting that it could have been 
otherwise, because this much boomed “boom” was largely a 
paper boom. There was no great development of our permanent 
productive power which can alone secure prosperity for those 
engaged in a particular industry, while laissez faire is responsible 
for our remaining so largely dependent on a single market for 
the raw material of the cotton industry, which is at the hourly 
mercy of New York gamblers, while hostile foreign tariffs meet 
it at every turn. Such prosperity as it enjoys is largely due 
to our damp climate and to the inherited skill of the Lancashire: 
operative transmitted from Protectionist days through successive 
generations. We would not say a single word to stimulate dis- 
content in any industry, because we know how difficult it must 
be to make both ends meet under a system of unrestricted free 
imports, which places a premium on the dumping of cheap foreign 
goods into this country, but we would urge those who represent 
Great Britain as the only paradise of the working man that they 
thereby incur grave responsibility in the face of the stationary 
condition of wages during booms, their fall during slumps, the 
lamentable diminution of savings, the unemployment returns 
of late years, the flight of capital and the flight of working men 
and working women, and the generally blighting influence of 
Cobdenism. In spite of occasional fits and starts British trade 
and business are in a sickly condition. Lloyd Georgism is de- 
stroying confidence and compelling the investor to look else- 
where, and though foreign investment may momentarily pro- 
mote the exportation of goods, it is only a flash in the pan which 
will be followed by an inevitable reaction, diminished employ- 
ment, increased distress, and discontent perilously aggravated 
by these delirious peans on our unprecedented and matchless 
prosperity. Free Trade is responsible for the spread of Socialism, 
because it denies the British working man his fair share of the 
world’s prosperity and then mocks him with legends of abound- 
ing wealth. Cobdenism suits the moneyed man, especially the 
cocoa-maker, who enjoys Protection for his own produce and 
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Free Trade in everybody else’s, but it spells continued poverty 
for the un-moneyed man; indeed, it has reduced the moral of many 
Englishmen to such a low ebb that they fall an easy victim to 
the first demagogue. Nothing is sadder than the material and 
moral helplessness into which a large and increasing part of our 
people have sunk—thanks to Cobden and Co. 


“Op Guards,” as they are termed in the United States and 
“Old Gangs” as they are described here, are inevitable ex- 
crescences on all Party systems, which from time 
to time need drastic reform. But they only get 
it when the discontent provoked by the incapacity 
or inertia of Old Guards and Old Gangs—who 
hold the view that parties exist for them and not they for parties 
—crystallises round some born leader like Lord Randolph Churchill, 
who in the early eighties performed a great and salutary service 
to the Conservative Party, which inclines Conservatives to pass 
lightly over his later delinquencies, in shaking up the Mandarins 
of those days who bear a familiar resemblance to present Man- 
darins. Similarly, Mr. Roosevelt is rendering a signal service to 
the Republican Party of the United States, which has been spoilt 
by a prolonged surfeit of success, in his crusade against the Augean 
stables of corruption and bossdom. That Unionist Front Benches 
require severe shaking is admitted on all hands, but unfortunately 
there is no Randolph Churchill or Roosevelt, and eager spade- 
workers are despised. The Morning Post has taken the lead in 
giving vent to the feelings of the rank and file concerning present 
atrangements, but the Morning Post is by no means alone in 
demanding activity where apathy now reigns, for it is strongly 
supported by the Standard, the Globe, the Pall Mall Gazette, the 
Saturday Review, the Observer and the Outlook, as well as several 
poweriul provincial papers. The Morning Post points out that 
criticism crystallises upon three points. Complaint is made of 
the personnel of the Central Office, of the indifference of officials 
and leaders, who are behaving as though there never could be 
another General Election, of their failure to place before the 
country “a concrete and constructive policy of tariff, land and 
social reform.” We have had no dealings with the Conservative 
Central Office and therefore cannot speak on the first point, but 
ii the Central Office were manned by archangels, it would remain 
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inefficient so long as it remains centralised in the Whips’ room of 
the House of Commons. Sir Alexander Acland-Hood is attempt- 
ing to do what no man, however able, could do successfully, 
namely, to “whip” the Party in Parliament as well as to run it 
in the constituencies. In a word, Unionism is ill-organised ; 
among its primary needs is the creation of a serious and properly 
equipped electioneering department in direct relation with the 
leader of the party—which is we understand the system on the 
other side, where Sir Robert Hudson occupies a vastly different 
position to Mr. Percival Hughes. 


UNFORTUNATELY the Unionist leader takes no interest in party 
management and seems indisposed to delegate this distasteful 
The Crux task to any of his colleagues, just as he is reluctant 
to appoint a deputy leader during his absence. 
from the House of Commons. Mr. Balfour is probably more 
ignorant of his party than any of his predecessors. This is the 
crux of the problem for which no one suggests any solution. The 
Outlook touches the spot in the following observations: 
Sympathy, encouragement, direction, recognition—can it be said that these 
invaluable aids to an attacking party have been administered as they used to 
be in the days when Disraeli was head of the Conservative Party, or as they 
were given to the Liberal-Unionists by Mr. Chamberlain? It was the peculiar 
quality of those distinguished and successful Party leaders that every man 
under their control believed that the chief had his eye upon him. 
It must also be said, if it is permissible to discuss such a delicate 
matter, that although Mr. Balfour is supreme in Parliament and 
is unapproached by any of his colleagues as a debater, or in 
Parliamentary finesse, his utterances on the platform, though 
remarkable as intellectual towrs de force, are usually above 
the heads of his audience because they are addressed to 
that small portion of the public which has been educated at 
the Universities rather than to that large portion which has been 
educated in our elementary schools. In other words, the democ- 
racy understand Mr. Balfour as little as he understands the 
democracy. It is not pleasant to criticise any public man who 
has such a delightful and disarming personality and who is be- 
loved by his immediate friends, but we have reached a stage in the 
fortunes of our party, when the only service that can be rendered 
by those who have its interests at heart is to speak the truth, 
however unpalatable. 
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Ir is a far cry to Limehouse, Leicester and Newcastle, where only 
a year ago the Demagogues were on the warpath, exciting their 
dupes to frenzied enthusiasm by suggesting that 


— henceforward the dukes would pay the taxation. 
Performance Lhe many million forms now fluttering through 


the land are a disagreeable reminder that “men 
were deceivers ever.” They have destroyed the pleasing vision 
that the few were to be fleeced for the many—because everybody 
who fills up one of these forms has an unpleasant feeling that 
even if he escapes the tax-gatherer to-day a mighty weapon of 
oppression is being forged for the future. Mr. Lloyd George, who 
is a master of spurious indignation, began by professing indignant 
contempt for those who found difficulty in giving the required in- 
formation—but ultimately he was compelled to summon a con- 
ference of experts—all landowners excluded—to deal with diffi- 
culties to which the Speaker—who has not hitherto been regarded 
as a fool—caustically referred at a recent agricultural show in 
Cumberland. He observed that, having a Land-tax form to fill 
up, “he looked through the Finance Act the other day to see 
whether that would give him a definition of the word ‘value.’ 
He found no fewer than nine different ‘values’ mentioned. 
There was site-value, original site-value, full site-value, gross 
value, total value, assessable site-value, and value for agricultural 
purposes, increment value, and provisional value. After he had 
read a few clauses containing those words, he put the paper 
down and lit a cigar. Some day or other he supposed he would 
have to fill it up.” As the Spectator observes, if this is the 
effect of Form IV. on a man of the acumen of the Speaker, how 
many cigars will it cause the ordinary man to smoke? That 
landlords are not all dukes or millionaires as our demagogues 
would have us believe is shown by the following item of intelli- 
gence (see Observer, September 25): “ A woman in the Yarmouth 
Workhouse has received a copy of the Land Tax Form IV. 
The clerk to the Board of Guardians, who was directed to in- 
vestigate the matter, has discovered that the woman is entitled 
to an allowance of five shillings per annum.” The defence to the 
irritation, nuisance, and alarm caused among small people 
without expert alvisers,-is that it is all important to have a 
complete Loomsdav Book, and that the public should co-operate 
with the Government in carrying out this great registration work. 
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At this point Mr. J. G. Butcher intervenes with his awkward and 
unanswered question in the Times, “ Why have not the land forms 
yet been issued to owners of Irish land?” Is it because they would 
help Mr. O’Brien to destroy Mr. Redmond? We may likewise 
note that the unconscionable Ure has announced that this 
“registration” is but a preliminary to throwing all taxation 
on land. 


THE cause of Arbitration has secured a notable success in the issue 
of the award of The Hague tribunal in the North Atlantic Coast 
Fisheries dispute which has been unreservedly 
accepted by all the parties involved, the United 
States, Great Britain, Canada and Newfoundland. 
That the case has been most ably argued on both sides 
goes without saying, as the principal American advocate was 
Mr. Root, while our case was expounded by the Attorney-General 
and Sir Robert Finlay. The tribunal found in favour of the 
British Empire on the points to which we attached most import- 
ance, as we are accorded undivided sovereignty in our own waters, 
our meaning, of course, Canadian and Newfoundland waters, the 
local Governments thus acquiring the one thing needed—unfettered 
control of their fisheries, though there are various “ recommenda- 
tions ” as to how these rights shall be exercised. Then again, our 
wider definition of “bay ” isaccepted and the narrower American 
definition rejected. On the other hand, the United States 
succeeds in several points to which Americans attach importance, 
and the American Government has expressed its thorough satis- 
faction with the award. It is one of the greatest achievements 
of a tribunal admirably adapted to deal with complicated questions 
of law and fact between Powers ready and willing to arbitrate, 
but it affords no reason why we should attempt to cast upon this 
Court a task for which it is wholly unsuited and in which it must 
fail. A leading English journal, which justly carries great weight 
in foreign affairs, suggests that the American claim to fortify the 
Panama Canal recently put forward by Mr. Roosevelt and effec- 
tively endorsed by President Taft, should be submitted to The 
Hague. We trust this suggestion will not be pressed. The 
Americans are intensely and not unnaturally proud of their 
magnificent feat in building this inter-oceanic Canal regardless of 
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expense, and we may rest assured after the declarations of Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Taft that they mean to fortify it and will 
never submit what they regard as a vital national interest 
to any foreign tribunal. Asour readers are aware, we have 
constantly protested against the slobbering attitude of many 
British organs towards the Great Republic, which has damaged 
us in American eyes, but we look facts in the face. The fortifi- 
cation of the Panama Canal is a national interest to the United 
States ; its non-fortification is not a vital interest to the British 
Empire and we feel convinced that no British Government will 
attempt to make it “a Hague question.” The very effect of 
trying to do so would be to make the Americans more than ever 
determined on their policy. 


THANKS in a large measure to the brilliant and devoted leader- 
ship of Dr. Jameson, who is a statesman as well as a politician, 
and above all a man whom other men can follow, 


i. the first general election for the Union Parlia- 
Slections ment of Federated South Africa—held on Sep- 


tember 15—has gone infinitely better than even 
optimists expected. Thanks to the policy of the Home Govern- 
ment of pro-Boers, who betrayed and sold our South African kins- 
men to the Boers, just as they would betray and sell the old 
country to the Germans, the elections took place under circum- 
stances which rendered the triumph of Boerdom inevitable. 
To feather-headed sentimentalists the mere existence of a Boer 
Government, controlling a sub-Continent under the British flag, is a 
source of hysterical joy, but when pressed for some reason for their 
delirium, they can only reply, “‘ General Botha is such a great and 
good man.” We have no prejudice against General Botha, who 
was brave and capable in war, and has been moderate and 
: reasonable in peace. He is an immense improvement on 
) our own pro-Boers, who endeavoured to vindicate their own 
treason during the war—in the course of which Mr. Lloyd 
George was once obliged to disguise himself as a policeman— 
when they were in Opposition, by sacrificing its fruits directly 
they attained office, adding insult to injury by appointing a 
political renegade, as ‘“‘ Imperial’ spokesman on South African 
affairs, It is unnecessary to recapitulate the various dirty trans- 
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actions in which, under the auspices of the escapee from Pretoria, 
the Home Government became involved, which unwittingly 
had one satisfactory result by converting the British in South 
Africa to the need of a Federal Union as offering the sole means 
of emancipation from the political blackguardism of Downing 
Street, which was rendered additionally repulsive by a loathsome 
display of unctuous rectitude. 


THE Boers were fortunate in throwing up a man of the in- 
telligence and character of General Botha, who, qua Boer, 
became a sort of god to pro-Boers, whom, 
however, he has latterly disappointed by his 
comparative enlightenment. The British were 
particularly fortunate in their leader, Dr. Jameson, and if 
these two men could have been left to themselves in all 
probability the federation of South Africa would have been 
followed by the selection of a Cabinet of “best men” as 
suggested by Dr. Jameson, who would at any rate have 
started the Union under favourable auspices with racial issues 
in the background. Unfortunately General Botha found him- 
self compelled to form a Cabinet, exclusively composed of 
Boers or of Britishers more Boer than the Boers, the only 
consolation in the situation being that General Botha was 
Prime Minister and not Mr. Merriman, whose appointment 
had been feared by all who have the welfare of South 
Africa at heart. Mr. Merriman was so outraged at being passed 
over that he refused “to play any more” and is doubtless 
awaiting an opportunity of stabbing his titular chief in the back. 
As a consequence of the formation, of a purely partisan Cabinet, 
the General Election was a ding-dong Party battle, in which the 
Unionists greatly distinguished themselves. The Cabinet con- 
tained inter alia certain pigheaded reactionaries from the Orange 
Free State, to wit, General Hertzog and Mr. Abraham Fischer, 
the former of whom stands for the policy of dragooning British 
children into learning the Taal, and ‘‘ Hertzogism”’ became a battle- 
ery in the Election. The Ministry suffered severely. General 
Botha was so rash as to challenge Sir Percy FitzPatrick, one 
of the great personalities of the sub-continent, in Pretoria, where the 
first Premier of United South Africa had the humiliation of being 
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defeated, while another Minister, Mr. Hull, was beaten by two 
to one in Georgetown by Sir George Farrar, one of the most 
capable men in South Africa or indeed anywhere else. Yet 
a third Minister, Mr. Moor, ex-Prime Minister of Natal, also 
bit the dust. Rarely has a Cabinet sustained such blows. On 
the other hand there were many notable Unionist victories; Dr. 
Jameson’s triumph in Cape Town, Mr. Lionel Phillip’s return 
for Yeovil, to say nothing of the success of a Dutch Unionist, 
Mr. Christian Botha, in Bloemfontein. Mr. Abe Bailey was 
unfortunately beaten at Krugersdorp, but Mr. Drummond Chaplin, 
one of the ablest parliamentarians in the Transvaal, secured a 
seat, and among many other pleasing incidents we note the 
return of Mr. Hugh Wyndham, who has set an admirable example 
to other well-to-do young Englishmen, by settling in South 
Africa and throwing himself into its public life. The final posi- 
tion of the Parties is as follows: Nationalists (Boers and pro- 
Boers), 67; Unionists (7.e. followers of Dr. Jameson), 37; Labour 
Members, 4; Independents, 13; therefore in a house of 121 
members, Ministers have a majority over all parties of thirteen, 
or with the Labour Party of twenty-one. It is a great thing 
that the first Parliament of United South Africa should start with 
a strong and competent opposition, under the wise and public- 
spirited guidance of Dr. Jameson, to whom as also to his 
supporters, we venture to offer our hearty congratulations on 
a memorable achievement. 


Tue public naturally take great interest in everything concerning 
the Prince of Wales, and the utmost satisfaction has been caused 
; by the announcement that the ancient ceremony 
Prince of : . . . . 
Wales’ of investiture will be revived in July next year, 
Investiture 800n after the Coronation, Carnarvon Castle having 
been selected as the most suitable place. The 
Welsh are delighted, though we trust that the ceremony is not 
to be utilised as a pretext for starting a fresh separatist move- 
ment, and yet we have Mr. Lloyd George looking forward to 
“‘a Wales that is independent and free; a Wales fearing God 
and no one else.” Not even“ honouring the King”? y y 4 Thanks 
to the munificent patriotism of Sir Henry Pellatt, a famous Cana- 
dian regiment has crossed the Atlantic, 600 strong, to take part in 
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Army manceuvres. The experiment has been most interesting and 
successful, equally advantageous to visitors and guests. They have 
learnt much from their association with our picked troops. We have 
learnt much from their magnificent zealand enthusiasm. They were 
warmly*welcomed in London when they marched to the City to 
lunch with the Lord Mayor. , , , Japan has formally annexed 
Korea, and changed its name to Chosen. Extra-territorial rights 
are abolished, but the present trade relations will remain for ten 
years.” » y Mr. Holman Hunt one of the founders of the 
Pre-Raphaelite movement died on September 7 at the age of 
eighty-three, faithful to his early ideals, true to his life-long 
mission, ‘universally ‘beloved —one of the last of the great 
Victorians. 


WANTED A LEAD AND A LEADER 


Tue close of the holidays brings Englishmen back to face a 
situation which may well cause uneasiness. Both at home and 
abroad the omens are dispiriting. At home no progress whatever 
has been made towards the reorganisation of the Unionist party. 
It is as certain as anything can be that at no distant date a fresh 
election will be forced upon the country. Hither the Unionist 
leaders must surrender all that is worth fighting for at the Con- 
ference now in progress—which is incredible—or they must be 
prepared to face a determined campaign to overthrow the House of 
Lords, waged with the unscrupulous misrepresentations and appeals 
to class hatred which have characterised Radical electioneering 
in the last five years. What are they doing to prepare for the 
great struggle before them? We are not and never have been 
among the defenders @ outrance of the present House of Lords. 
Yet no one who knows the trend of thought on the Continent and 
indeed throughout the world but must feel that its destruction 
or emasculation will be a tremendous blow to the prestige of our 
country. Rightly or wrongly, the existence of the House of 
Lords as a serious Second Chamber is associated in foreign 
minds with the cause of stability and order, with continuity 
in our foreign policy, and with security from wild schemes of 
legislation at home. If at a most critical period in world history 
the British people is to have all its attention absorbed in the 
destruction of its oldest institution, the consequences to British 
interests in Europe and to the Empire may be disastrous almost 
beyond calculation and belief. 

On the Radical side, members of the Conference have not 
scrupled to tell us that the decision is prejudged. The extremists, 
we know, will be content with nothing short of the complete 
extinction for all practical purposes of two-chamber government, 
and the leaders ‘of the Ministerial party after their usual wont wil 
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yield to their demand. We are in peril of seeing government by 
impulse substituted for government by discussion. How grave 
that risk is, is recognised by the ablest of Radicals themselves. 


There exists [says Mr. J. A. Hobson in the Crisis of Liberalism] a very 
widespread feeling that the conditions under which a General Election takes 
place are liable to be those of a rush of feeling and a falsification of political 
issues. The people require and desire some protection against the grave 
dangers of misrepresentation involved therein, lest they should have committed 
themselves too rashly to a long line of policy which was in no true sense 
their will. 


The danger is all the greater because, as he points out, there is in 
this country no written constitution, imposing limitations on the 
House of Commons. The revolution, for revolution it is, is 
demanded by the extremists as the road to the removal of the 
single check which prevents them from passing predatory acts, 
persecuting their opponents, confiscating their possessions, and 
destroying that individual liberty and respect for property which 
spelt the greatness of England in the past. 

Yet on the Unionist side the leaders remain silent and inert. 
A clear and vigorous lead is all that is required. It has not been 
given yet and there are no signs that it will be given in the near 
future. The Unionist party, like sheep without a shepherd, knows 
not which way to turn. No wonder that men are praying for 
one hour of Mr. Chamberlain in his old fighting form. He was a 
chief who at least knew his own mind and had the courage to act. 
Our present leaders display neither quality. The iniquities of 
Form IV. and the storm of resentment which it has provoked 
have during the holidays given them a great opportunity to open 
their campaign. How have they used it? What steps have 
they taken to drive home to the nation the mischief of the land 
taxes or their deplorable consequences in bringing to a complete 
standstill the building industry throughout the country? Mr, 
Pretyman has been left to fight the battle alone. Yet if these 
land taxes had been a Unionist measure—which is, of course, 
unthinkable—every Radical platform would have rung with 
denunciations, every Radical leader would have gone on the 
stump, and a system of passive or active resistance would have 
been organised. We are not preaching to Unionists resistance 
to the law, though an unjust and immoral law can make no claim 
to the citizen’s obedience. We are simply stating a fact. When 
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Mr. Lloyd George with his tongue in his cheek declares that it is 
the first duty of all good citizens to submit to the will of Parliament 
whatever it may be, we cannot forget the part which he played 
in stirring up, with infinitely less provocation, passive resistance 
to the Education Act of 1902. 

If Unionists are worsted in the coming election, or if by their 
surrender of essential points in the Conference this country is 
made over to single-chamber government, then the Radical 
tyranny will be confirmed and these results will follow. In the 
first place, the command of the sea will be gradually lost. Admiral 
Mahan in the Daily Mail has commented upon the manner in 
which the margin of British sea-power has recently been shrinking. 
Mr. Asquith has admitted that, if everything goes well, giving 
England the benefit of the doubt whenever doubt arises, the 
British strength in “ Dreadnoughts” will be twenty-five in 
Europe in 1913-14 to twenty-one German. Now, we know that 
two Austrian “‘ Dreadnoughts” are in hand, both of which will 
be at sea at the end of 1913; while four Italian ships of the same 
class are also building, to be completed in the same year. As 
Italy and Austria are bound to Germany by military and naval — 
treaty, in 1913 the Triple Alliance will possess twenty-seven 
“ Dreadnoughts” against the British twenty-five. This is a 
prospect to which attention has been called month after month 
in the National Review. It fills Mr. Asquith with satisfaction 
and complacency. It should inspire only consternation. Never, 
at any period in our history, has the strength of our fleet in first- 
class ships of the latest type been allowed to sink below that of 
an existing alliance. And the Radical Ministry has already brought 
this to pass, protesting all the time that it is maintaining on 
an unshakeable footing British naval supremacy. It has de- 
liberately misled the nation, as M. Ollivier’s Ministry on the eve 
of 1870 hoodwinked and misled the French people. The astonish- 
ing feature is that no Unionist leader has troubled himself seriously 
over Admiral Mahan’s warning or striven to awaken the nation 
and its Government from their fatal somnolence. After a single 
Speech in the House of Commons on the shipbuilding vote, Mr. 
Balfour relapsed into silence. That is not the way to rouse the 
country to meet an unprecedented peril. While our naval pre- 
parations are being carried on in this half-hearted manner and 
the Unionist leaders are asleep, a fresh surprise has been sprung 
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upon us by Germany. It was supposed that England had scored 
an important advantage by introducing the 13.5-in. gun in her 
newest ships. Now it turns out from the organ of Messrs. Krupp 
that Germany has forestalled this move by adopting an even 
heavier and more powerful weapon, the 14-in. gun. Tons and 
guns are, it is true, not the final determinants of victory in war, 
but the Power with the strongest batteries and the most powerful 
ships has certainly gained an initial advantage, and with so small 
and precarious a superiority to Germany in bare numbers it is a 
grave matter that our seamen may be outmatched in the battle 
of calibres. The odds are not such that we can afford to surrender 
a single point. 

The second result must be that our Territorial Army, which ‘is 
at present only the skeleton of an Army, will be allowed to waste 
for want of funds, while the Regular Army remains altogether 
inadequate to our national needs. Lord Esher has pointed out 
that even with larger funds the breakdown of recruiting for the 
territorials is inevitable and should be faced at once. The 
Radical Government will never face the position. Yet if it does 
not, the effect on British policy will be ruinous. Already there 
have been expostulations from the French Press. France has 
just at enormous expense brought her artillery up to the German 
standard of strength. But the best judges are doubtful whether 
she could hold her own against the Triple Alliance, so long as the 
Russian reorganisation is incomplete, without the help of a large 
force from England. Failing the certainty of such help, she may 
have to choose between these alternatives, defeat in a European 
war, which means the end of France as an independent Power, or 
some compromise with Germany. In the latter case the whole 
force of German armaments could be turned against ourselves, 
and the funds now applied to the German army be in part diverted 
to the German navy. As in present conditions we are no longer 
maintaining a distinct supremacy against the German navy, the 
addition of another five or ten millions to the German naval 
estimates would decide the game. 

The third result will be the destruction of credit and confidence 
at home. The financial affairs and industries of a nation ruled by 
a single chamber of demagogues, whose only principle is to buy 
the votes of their supporters by giving them the property of their 
opponents, cannot flourish. ‘Ihe essence of business is that the 
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future should resemble the past, and that no disturbing element 

in contracts and calculations should be suddenly introduced. 

The attack on the licensed trade and on landed property in the 

Budget have already gravely shaken confidence. The low price of 

all British securities is the proof of this. The business man 

argues that £ one Parliament can confiscate land or impose a 

ruinous impost on licensed property, another Parliament may 

“nationalise *’ Consols or confiscate the railways. Remove the ' 

House of Lords and the process may be rapid. So British railway 

stocks to-day pay a higher interest than foreign railways stocks. : 

While the credit of every other great nation has improved in the 

last twenty years, that of England has declined and the decline 

has been most serious under the present Government and that in 

an era of “‘ cheap money ” and peace abroad. Our credit was the 

weapon with which we defeated Napoleon. But Mr. Lloyd { 
George and Mr. Asquith have between them blunted the edge of j 
that weapon. It will take a generation to undo the mischief 

they have caused. The belief in a nation’s credit is the slow 

growth of decades and centuries. That growth can be destroyed . 

in a month or a year by predatory taxes and menaces to the 

capitalist. 

The fourth result must be the aggravation of unrest in India | 
and for two reasons. The Indian Princes, who are perhaps, 
though not without some exceptions, the most loyal supporters 
of the British rule in India to-day, understand and respect the 
House of Lords. They are not content to be ruled by a collection 
of demagogues, labour members, solicitors and professional 
politicians, and they have very plainly saidso. The consequence 
of a successful revolution at home will be to throw them into the 
ranks of the Indian malcontents. At the same time, the victory 

of the revolutionary party in England will stimulate the revo- 
} lutionaries in India. Let it be remembered that the outbreak of 
the French Revolution brought as its echo the revolution in 
Hayti. 
| The fifth result and the more serious of all, from an Imperial 
| view, is that a fresh victory of the Radical party will mean the 
: indefinite postponement of Tariff Reform. No one can watch 
the trend of feeling in Canada without realising that already the 
cause of Preference has been gravely shaken by the elections of 
1906 and 1910. A very little now may lead Canada to conclude 
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a commercial treaty with the United States, which will bar the 
door to further concessions in favour of England in the Canadian 
market. With absolute insanity our Free Traders appear to be 
doing everything in their power to bring such a state of affairs to 
pass. So that they can proclaim the failure of Tariff Reform, 
they are prepared to welcome the exclusion of England from the 
most lucrative share in Canadian trade. The Canadian people 
are not willing to wait for ever while we are making up what we 
are pleased to call our minds. Already one agreement which 
affects us unfavourably has been concluded with France, and 
another is being negotiated with Germany. In Australia and 
New Zealand, the tide of trade is beginning to set towards the 
United States, and the weakening of our fleet is exciting the 
greatest uneasiness. The forces of disintegration are at work, 
and the Radical party are encouraging them by thought,’ word 
and deed. Indeed a party which proclaims that an additional 
half a farthing on the loaf is a sacrifice too great to ask from the 
British people for the Empire, can never command the enthusiasm 
of the Dominions. It was not by such peddling calculations 
that that Empire was won. 

In Europe, no one who closely follows the march of events 
can fail to see that our friends are losing confidence in Great 
Britain’s capacity to hold her own. Italy during the past two 
months has perceptibly drawn closer to’ Germany and Austria. 
German diplomacy is angling for the Turkish alliance and, with 
the decay of British influence at Constantinople, the angling 
may succeed. The reports of a military agreement between 
Turkey and Rumania suggest that Turkey has become the 
appendage of a Power which is itself an appendage of Germany 
and Austria. It is extraordinary, in the face of these reports, 
that a British financier, Sir Ernest Cassel, should be apparently 
prepared to find Turkey the money for armaments, which may 
be directed against the Triple Entente. We cannot afiect any 
surprise at the indignation with which the rumours of the Cassel 
loan have been received in France. They have caused equal 
indignation among right-thinking Englishmen; and we can only 
hope that Sir Ernest Cassel will be able to assure the public 
of their untruthfulness, and to show that he is not acting 
against the deeper interests of his adopted country and that 
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country’s friend, The universal impression abroad is that war 
between England and Germany is inevitable and that in this 
conflict Britain is preparing to be beaten. In the face of that 
belief our diplomacy cannot act with success. “A diplomatist 
without battleships and army corps,” said Bismarck, “is as 
helpless as a band without instruments.” Once more we are in 
peril of isolation and in the position of Napoleon III. on the eve 
of 1870, with ententes, but without alliances. And we are in that 
position because we are weak and because Hurope has conceived 
a poor idea of our energy and determination. It sees that our 
Ministers talk of commanding the sea but in practice are ready 
to allow the command to slip from them. The “ invincible navy ” 
of which Lord Fisher boasted four years ago “ on a three-Power 
standard,” has fallen to a single-Power fleet. 

What, then, should be done by Unionist politicians at 
the present juncture? In the first place the Unionist 
organisation must be overhauled. It is insufficiently manned 
and equipped and wanting in method. As an example of its 
unpreparedness on the eve of the last General Election, it failed 
to publish its usual monthly political fighting notes. From 
October to January 1910, there was no issue. Three most 
critical months passed without any supply of ammunition. This 
was an extraordinary failure in the very moment of battle, and 
it is not excused by the fact that a serviceable campaign hand- 
book was produced on the eve of the Election. Not in this way 
did the Tariff Reform League conduct its business. Again, letters 
and questions to the head office passed for weeks unanswered. 
No doubt the rush of work was gigantic. But candidates were 
deprived of assistance at the time when they needed it most. 
With good organisation such a chaos ought to be impossible. The 
explanation of the failure arises from the fact that the Central 
Office is governed from the Whips’ room in the House of Com- 
mons. It would require a Napoleon at one and the same time 
to direct the battle in the House of Commons and in the con- 
stituencies; and even his best friends will not pretend that the 
Chief Whip has the energy and insight of the greatest of the 
Bonapartes. Trying to do two things at once, he naturally 
enough fails in both. 

But in the second place, the Unionist organisation can only 
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do its work efficiently if the Unionist party is led with energy and 
spirit. There has been too great a tendency in the past on the 
part of the titular leaders to discourage the initiative of the younger 
men of ability, of whom there are many in the ranks and to show 
none themselves. Our bolder spirits have not been allowed to 
fight with the gloves ofi—the only way in which men like Mr. 
Lloyd George can be met—and have thus failed to make an im. 
pression on the country. In the third place, the Unionist leader 
must be in touch with his followers and not dwell alone on an 
Olympian height of detachment. In the fourth place, a cam- 
paign throughout the country should be planned and carried out, 
on the lines of the one which the Liberal Unionist organisation is 
undertaking. In the fifth place, the reorganisation of the party 
machinery in the constituencies should be undertaken, and special 
attention concentrated on the recapturejof London and Lancashire. 
In the sixth place, a conference should be called between the 
Un onist leaders and their chief supporters in the Press, such as 
took lace durmy the Budget between Ministers and the Radical 
editors. The lines of attack should be settled, and here no one 
can give better advice than Unionist editors who are in close 
touch with popular feeling and who understand the meaning of 
organisation. Then with a renewed onslaught, the citadel of 
Cobdenism might be brought down in ruin, and England delivered 
from her Radical incubus. With the present policy of apathy 
and inaction, victory is out of the question. We must learn a 
lesson from our opponents. They have raised huge funds—from 
cosmopolitan millionaires, from the beneficiaries of free imports 
and the agents of foreign manufacturers—for the cause of Free 
Trade and the ruin of the British landowner. They have over- 
hau ed their par y organisation They have displayed untiring 
activity. We want the same energy from our leaders. In the 
words of the American formula, “ they must either get on or get 
out.” The Radicals mean to adjust the rules of:political warfare 
so as to fasten their tyranny firmly upon the country. With the 
single-Chamber Government that they intend to set up, nothing 
short of a coup d’éat or civil war will shake their domination, 
if in the meantime disaster at the hand of an external enemy has 
not overtaken the State. 
IGNOTUS. 


THE EMPEROR AND THE FUTURE 
EMPEROR-KING 


On the 5th of last October the Emperor of Austria issued a decree 
which excited the most diverse emotions among certain sections 
of his subjects. In the inner Hofburg circle it was received 
with something akin to consternation, if rumour for once spoke 
the truth: for days even Archduchesses were said to be going 
about with white faces, and other exalted personages with a 
worried, anxious look in their eyes. At the Palais Belvedere 
court, on the contrary, it was welcomed openly with keen 
satisfaction: the little company who were at that time 
gathered around the Archduke Franz Ferdinand and his morganatic 
wife, Princess Hohenberg, promptly waxed enthusiastic, and 
lavished congratulations all round. At the Rathhaus, too, where 
Dr. Lueger, the famous anti-Semite chief, then held sway, there 
was unfeigned rejoicing when the contents of the Imperial rescript 
became known. In places where politicians do congregate there 
was also rejoicing, although even more cavilling than rejoicing. 
There some men chuckled, as who would say: “I told you so” ; 
others seemed disturbed and annoyed; others again, exchanged 
curious glances, evidently in doubt as to whether they ought to be 
sorry or glad. 

Yet seemingly this decree was one of no importance, a mere 
courtesy decree—it was issued in the form of an autographic letter. 
All that it enacted was that henceforth Princess Hohenberg should 
bear the title of Duchess, and be addressed as ‘“‘ Highness,” no great 
advancement for the lady, surely, seeing that she had borne the 
title of Princess from the day of her marriage, and has been 
addressed as Royal and Imperial Highness at the Belvedere, if 
not at the Hofburg. It gave her the legal right to walk imme. 
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diately after the members of the Imperial family, it is true, whereas 
her place had been, according to strict etiquette, after the members 
of the mediatised houses. But that was no great gain, even to 
her; and so long as she may not walk by her husband’s side, it 
does not matter one whit to the rest of the world where she walks, 
Practically the decree made no change at all in her position ; after 
it was issued, as before, she was merely the heir to the Throne’s 
morganati¢ wife, and, therefore, politically, a quite insignificant 
personage. 

None the less it is far from being the meaningless courtesy 
decree it seems; on the contrary, it is an ordnance of great im- 
portance, even politically ; only its importance lies not so much 
in its tenor, as in the whys and wherefores of its being issued, and 
the time chosen for the issuing of it. If there was a flutter in 
Vienna and Budapest when it was published, it was not because 
certain privileges were conferred on a lady who has always de- 
meaned herself with consummate tact in a very difficult position ; 
but because they were conferred on her on the anniversary of the 
annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina; just after a visit from the 
German Emperor; and, as both Austrians and Hungarians firmly 
believe, with the hearty approval of his Majesty, even if not at 
his suggestion. The very day it became known that the Princess 
was a Duchess, it also became known that she had received a 
formal invitation to pay a visit to the German Court. The con- 
ferring of them was therefore regarded, rightly or wrongly, as 
strong evidence that the Emperor William had at length come to 
terms with the Archduke Franz Ferdinand—had been “ cap- 
tured” by him it was whispered—and was prepared to join with 
him in bringing pressure to bear on the Emperor Franz Josef to 
induce him to confer on the lady privileges of a more substantial 
order, to induce him, in fact, to set Habsburg tradition at naught, 
and allow her to take her place as the Archduke’s lawful consort, 
as well as his wife, as the future Austrian Empress and Hungarian 
Queen. 

In Austria the firm belief has long prevailed that the Emperor 
William is the one person who could, if he would, persuade 
the Emperor-King to allow the position of the Archduke’s 
morganatic wife to be regularised ; but up to November 1908, no 
one ever dreamed that he would, even though he could. Up to 
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the very day the decree was issued, indeed, and the invitation to 
Berlin was announced, it was taken for granted by all parties 
alike that he would not. Then it was remembered that a sudden 
friendship seemed to have sprung up between him and the Arch- 
duke; and that, whereas his Imperial Highness had for years 
been wont to shun, so far as possible, all intercourse with his 
Majesty, he had begun to seek eagerly occasions of meeting him. 
He was known to have had four, if not five, meetings with him in 
the course of the previous year. This set men a-thinking ; for all 
Austria knows that the Archduke’s friendship is reserved exclu- 
sively for those who are in sympathy with him in his desire 
to secure for his wife her proper position. This cannot be 
secured for her, however, it must be noted, without a change 
being made in the order of succession. For should she become 
Empress-Queen, her eldest son would rank as his father’s heir, heir 
after him to the Austro-Hungarian Crown, to the exclusion of the 
present heir, the Archduke Otto’s son, Karl. And therein lies the 
difficulty ; for a change in the order of succession might prove a 
serious matter, not only to the Austro-Hungarian Empire, but to 
all Europe, especially if the German Emperor had a hand in bring- 
ing it about. 


When, on the death of the Crown-Prince Rudolf, in 1889, the 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand became practically heir to the Throne, 
it was clearly realised in Berlin that the chances were he had no 
special liking for Germany. For he was the son of the Archduke 
Karl Ludwig, a devout Catholic, who had never concealed the 
fact that Protestant Germany was to him anathema, and the 
Triple Alliance a national humiliation as well as a national sin. 
Besides he had been educated by the Jesuits; and he was known 
to be under the influence of his step-mother, the Archduchess Maria- 
Theresa, whose tastes and sympathies are French. Still, no one 
was quite prepared for the marked coldness with which he met 
the cordial advances made to him during the first official visit 
he paid to the German Court. The Emperor William lavished 
flattering attentions on him, overwhelmed him indeed with kind- 
ness. If his wish were, however, to take his guest’s friendship by 
storm, he failed abjectly, as even the most heedless of Court pages 
could see; for the Archduke demeaned himself with a courtesy 
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so rigidly ceremonious that it would have chilled the veriest 
salamander. Affectionate discourses were wasted on him, and 
so were Imperial witticisms: he listened in solemn silence to all 
that was said and with a most disconcerting look of inquiry in 
his great dark eyes. 

Berlin promptly decided that Franz Ferdinand was stupid, was 
another of the idiot Archdukes in fact, and sympathy was ex- 
pressed with the Austrian Emperor on having such an unsatis- 
factory heir. There was unbounded surprise, therefore, when it 
became known that his Imperial Highness had made an extremely 
good impression in St. Petersburg during the first official visit he 
paid there. Both the Tsar and the Tsaritsa spoke of him in the 
warmest terms, it seems; while ministers vied with courtiers in 
extolling his marked intelligence, as well as his modesty and good 
manners. That the Russians were mistaken in their judgment 
of the Prince most Germans were convinced; none the less, it 
was a source of annoyance to them that their chief ally’s nephew 
and heir should be on better terms with the Russian Court than 
with their own. But there was nothing to be done, as they soon 
saw ; for the Archduke not only ignored all the friendly advances 
the Emperor William persisted in making to him; but he actually 
showed something very like resentment when, during the time a 
suitable bride was being sought for him, his Majesty in his kindli- 
ness would fain have joined in the search. 

For some years Berlin saw very little of the Archduke, for he 
went there only when he must, and always left as soon as he could. 
Besides, during 1892, he was away on a tour round the world; 
and in 1896 he ceased for the time being to be regarded as heir- 
apparent, owing to the state of his health. He might live a 
few months, the doctors said, but beyond that they would not go. 
He therefore, accompanied by his step-mother and his sisters, 
betook himself to the East, just waiting for the end to come; and 
his younger brother, Otto, was installed in his place as future 
sovereign. 

Instead of dying, however, he seemed to take a fresh lease of 
life while in the East; for on his return he looked better and 
stronger than he had ever looked before. He was brighter, more 
alert, too, more alive to what was going on around him. At 
his own request he was reinstated in his position as heir 
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apparent; and he threw himself into his work as Inspector- 
General of the Army with a zest that took the world by surprise. 
Evidently his step-mother had managed, while nursing him back 
to life, to rouse him out of the state of hopelessness into which he 
had fallen, thanks to ill-health and the shock of the Crown Prince’s 
tragic death. 

Changed though he was in many respects, Franz Ferdinand 
still remained as reserved as ever in his attitude towards the 
German Emperor, as firm as ever, too, in his determination not to 
marry until he loved. The hand his Majesty was always stretch- 
ing out to him was never grasped ; and all the attempts that were 
made to induce him to accept one of the many brides chosen for 
him failed utterly. In 1900, indeed, he put an end to these 
attempts by choosing a bride for himself. Thereupon there was 
woe and desolation at the Austrian Court; for the lady whom he 
had chosen, Countess Sophie Chotek, did not even belong to one 
of the mediatised houses, being merely a member of an old Czech 
noble family, which had seen richer if not better days. 

Practically the whole nation was opposed to the match from 
the Emperor-King downward; for the whole nation—the section 
that counts in such matters at any rate—realised that it 
might entail complications, and even prove a source of danger 
to the State. For in Austria the marriage could only be 
morganatic ; that the law of the land ordained, as well as Habs- 
burg tradition ; while in Hungary no marriage can be morgana- 
tic; there a marriage is a marriage, even though between a beggar 
and a King. The Countess would, therefore, were the Archduke 
to marry her, be merely his morganatic wife in Austria, whereas she 
would be his legal consort in Hungary ; and if she had a son, that 
son could not inherit the Austrian Crown, but could inherit that 
of Hungary. And the result would, of course, be confusion all 
round. Little wonder, therefore, statesmen of all parties tried 
hard to prevent the marriage. It took place none the less, with 
the Emperor Franz Josef’s consent, too; for the Archduke over- 
came all opposition by the sheer force of his will, thus showing for 
the first time the stuff he was made of. Whether he would have 
been equally successful had he not had the Vatican behind 
him is another question. He has, however, always been the 
Church’s filius fidelissimus, just as Sophie Chotek has been her 
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filia fidelissima, a fact which perhaps explains in some degree, 
although not entirely, why Rome, instead of being against their 
marriage, was for it, and used all its influence to bring it 
about. 

Before the marriage took place, the Archduke, at a solemn 
ceremony swore that he would regard it as morganatic, re- 
nouncing at the same time any rights his wife or children, should 
she have children, might have to rank as members of the Imperial 
family. He swore also that he would never annul this renun- 
ciation, never do anything to weaken its force. It might seem, 
therefore, that he thus settled the question of the succession once 
for all, and deprived himself both of the moral right and the legal 
power to unsettle it. That he has effectually tied his own hands 
in the matter, and cannot himself untie them, is certain; that 
they can be untied for him, however, is for weal or for woe equally 
certain. No vow was ever made that the Pope could not, if he 
would, unmake; no renunciation, that he could not render void. 

The German Emperor was known to sympathise warmly with 
the Emperor Franz Josef in the anxiety this marriage caused 
him; and little doubt was entertained but that, putting 
his money on the wrong horse, he had joined with those who 
tried vainly to persuade his Majesty to force the Archduke 
before marrying to renounce his claim on the throne. 
Still when once the marriage was wun fait accompli, he tried 
to make the best of it; for he at once began, through 
his eldest son, showing attention to the bride. The Crown 
Prince, when staying at the Hofburg in 1901, not only paid the 
Princess a formal visit, but actually dined with her, although she 
was living at that time in strict retirement, completely ignored 
by the Austrian Court. The Emperor William thought, no doubt, 
that the Archduke would be gratified by this compliment to his 
wife; and so he might have been had not things gone a-gley. 
But the Crown Prince was young and none too tactful; and his 
manner towards his hostess was, perhaps, not quite what it would 
have been had she been an Archduchess. Be this as it may, far 
from winning the Archduke’s gratitude, he sorely ruffled his 
susceptibilities by something he either did or left undone ; and to 
this day his Imperial Highness has never quite forgiven him. Up 
to the autumn of 1908, indeed, he deliberately and pointedly 
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went out of his way to avoid meeting him whenever he could ; 
and when meet him he must, his bearing towards him was glacial. 

By a curious coincidence he himself, before the young Prince 
left Vienna, sorely ruffled the susceptibilities not only of the 
German Imperial Family, but of all Protestant Germany. For 
he proclaimed himself the protector of an Ultramontane Asso- 
ciation noted-for its hostility towards Germany; and he made 
a speech in which he practically dubbed Austrian Protestants as 
traitors, accusing them of wishing to throw in their lot with 
Germany. There was an outburst of bitter indignation both among 
the Germans in Austria and the Germans in Berlin; an out- 
burst too of delight among the anti-German parties in Austria, 
who all united in hailing the Archduke as their champion. The 
German Emperor lost all patience with him, and showed it; the 
Pope, on the other hand, sent him a message of congratulation 
and thanks. 

Had the Emperor and the Archduke been private persons, they 
would probably have ceased to know each other by this time ; 
for it was evident that there was no personal sympathy between 
them, nothing, as it then seemed, on which friendship could be 
founded. Exalted personages cannot, however, cease to know 
one another, whether they like one another or not: the German 
Emperor must be on visiting terms with the future Emperor of 
Austria if only for the sake of the Triple Alliance. This the 
Emperor no doubt realised clearly ; for he continued inviting him 
to Berlin, in spite of his grievances against him; and also con- 
sorting with him when in Vienna, a fact which did not, however, 
prevent his taking a benevolent interest in the various schemes 
against him framed by the Archduchess Gisela and her friends. 

Meanwhile those around Franz Ferdinand were slowly waking 
up to the fact that, in holding himself aloof from Germany as he 
did, he was actuated by something beyond mere personal feelings, 
matters of taste or sentiment ; that he had indeed strong political 
reasons for his attitude towards her. They had long known 
that he did not attach to the Triple Alliance the value that 
his uncle did; still it was to many of them a revelation to find 
that this was due to the dominant-partner tone Germany was 
wont to adopt towards Austria, and the lack of consideration 
she showed sometimes not only for Austrian dignity, but for 
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Austrian interests. It upset all their preconceived notions of him 
to discover how sorely he chafed when slights were put upon his 
country; how still more sorely he chafed when his country 
accepted these slights as if they were its due. They realised then 
why he had thrown himself with such zest into his work as a 
soldier ; why he was striving heart and soul to bring about reforms 
in the Army, and to instal up-to-date officers in all positions 
of responsibility. They realised, too, why his uncle the 
patient, peace-loving old Emperor-King, had so persistently 
kept him in the background, denying him all chance of making 
his influence felt in public affairs. 

Until within quite recent days the Archduke was a mere cipher 
so far as politics were concerned: his advice was never asked, his 
wishes were never consulted ; and he himself was given to under- 
stand upon all occasions that, if he desired to resign his claim on 
the Throne, no objections would be raised either by his family or 
his country. For the Emperor Franz Josef had never had much 
affection for his nephew, whose attitude towards Germany he 
regarded as a personal grievance. Besides, he was under the 
influence of the little Court Camarilla, of which the Archduchess 
Gisela is the presiding genius, and the Emperor William was 
then the confidential adviser; and the very raison détre of this 
Camarilla was to keep Franz Ferdinand in the background, lest, 
if he came to the fore, he should bring with him his morganatic 
wife, and, still worse, the son she had presented to him. 

It was only because the Emperor-King was at the end of his 
strength that the Archduke was able to set the Camarilla at 
defiance, and instal himself by his side as coadjutor, in fact, if not 
inname. But once there it was a case of 7’y suis et fy reste. He 
had, of course, no wish to go; and what was more important, the 
Vatican was bent on his not going, having work for him to do 
which he could do only if he stayed. This being the case, they 
who would gladly have driven him forth were powerless ; for, as 
the Emperor’s strength waned, his Confessor’s influence over 
him increased. It soon became the custom for the Archduke 
to be present at the State Councils, for Ministers to report to 
him, and for his uncle to talk things over with him when difficulties 
arose. It was noted, indeed, as time passed, that his Majesty 
seemed well pleased to have him at hand to lean upon. He is 
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not only old but very weary, it must be remembered ; and his 
nephew is a grave, silent man, one whom all who know trust, even 
if they do not like. 

Thus Franz Ferdinand was at length in a position to make his 
influence felt, and he did so evidently ; for almost at once the 
Emperor-King began stiffening his back towards his Magyar 
subjects, and calling upon his Austrian Ministers to frame a 
Universal Suffrage Bill. This was very significant; for all 
the world knew—his Clerical friends had seen to that—that the 
Archduke was convinced the Magyars had been spoilt by too 
great kindness; and also that he pinned his faith to universal 
suffrage as a means of putting an end to the strife of rival nationali- 
ties. What was more significant still, Baron Beck, his old political 
tutor, was made Premier, for the express purpose of devising a 
Franchise Bill, and piloting it through the Reichsrath. 

Meanwhile, Austria’s foreign policy remained unchanged, and 
her relations with Germany were as friendly as ever. It almost 
looked, therefore, as if the old rumours of his dislike of the Triple 
Alliance were unfounded. Then came the famous telegram in 
which the German Emperor thanked Count Goluchowsky for 
playing second to him at Algeciras; and this gave the Archduke 
the chance for which he had perhaps been waiting. His long 
smouldering animosity flamed up at once: he is a staunch patriot 
whatever else he may be; and he regarded the telegram as an 
insult to his country. It was a humiliation for Austria to be told 
that her representative had played second to any one, or so at least 
the Archduke held ; and he gave free rein to his wrath in private 
if not in public. He never rested until Count Goluchowsky was 
driven from the Foreign Office, and Baron Aehrenthal, his own 
man, was installed there. Then there were soon subtle signs that 
a change was at hand; that Vienna was beginning to think for her- 
self in matters relating to foreign policy, instead of allowing Berlin 
to do her thinking for her. These signs became more marked when 
the new Reichsrath met—the first elected on universal suffrage— 
and it was found that the Clericals were in the majority. For 
this gave the Archduke a free hand so far as Austria was concerned, 
as he can always count on the support of the Clericals. 

At length Wilhelmstrasse became anxious; for, although 
Austria was not one whit less friendly towards Germany than in 
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the Goluchowsky days, she was certainly less confiding: she no 
longer asked for advice, nay she even showed a tendency to ignore 
it when it was offered. And that this was Franz Ferdinand’s 
doing was taken for granted. The Novi Bazar railway project 
must have been a real shock to the Emperor William, for in 
framing it neither his wishes nor the interests of his empire had 
been consulted ; yet as Austria’s ally he was bound to support it. 
And when he did support it he received no thanks, none at any 
rate from Franz Ferdinand ; for when he and the Empress were 
in Vienna for the Emperor-King’s jubilee, the Archduke waz, if 
anything, more reserved than ever. He allowed his devoted 
adherent, the president of the Reichsrath, to refuse the Prussian 
decoration which was bestowed on him ; and, what was much more 
serious, when he himself was invited to the German manceuvres 
he straightway began to make excuse. 

The Archduke had a sound reason for not wishing to go, 
just as the Emperor William had a sound reason for being 
determined that he should go; for the manceuvres were to be held 
in Alsace Lorraine, and there was the chance that the French 
might resent his presence as Germany’s guest in the provinces they 
had lost. One of Berlin’s grievances against him is his well-known 
admiration of France, and his sympathy with the French. 
In the end the German Emperor carried the day, and the Arch- 
duke went to the manceuvres, although with undisguised reluc- 
tance, and only because, as he allowed it to be known, his uncle 
insisted on his going. None the less the Emperor welcomed him 
with special warmth ; and for the first time the Archduke, it was 
noted, was not altogether irresponsive. He made his sojourn as 
short as possible it is true; still, before he left he pressed his host 
to pay him a visit the following November at Eckartsau, his new 
shooting box, or rather palace, on the Danube marches. That 
was in September, and within a month the annexation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina was decreed. 

For the Emperor William the annexation scheme must have 
been a much greater shock than the Sandjak Railway, even though 
he had himself, perhaps, once suggested vaguely that an annexa- 
tion there would have to be some day. For this scheme—Franz 
Ferdinand’s own handiwork, as weall know now—had been planned 
and was carried out with a quite ruthless disregard for his con- 
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venience. It was a new and painful experience for him personally 
to find himself thus set at naught. Politically, too, the mere fact 
that his one and only real ally could hatch a scheme of such far- 
reaching importance without any reference to him, was enough in 
itself to make him feel that the end of all things was at hand. 
That he was not informed of the existence of the scheme until it 
was too late to prevent its being carried out, is, now that Count 
Aehrenthal has unbosomed himself to M. Wesselitzky, practically 
certain. Thus, unless he wished to quarrel with Austria, he had 
no alternative but to give it his blessing ; and give it his blessing 
he did. Nay, he did more, for he was quite profuse with his offers 
of help should difficulties arise ; and when the 4th of November 
came round, he betook himself, as he had promised, to Eckartsau, 
to be the guest of this man who had just proved himself Zeruiah’s 
own son. Thus, in the first real encounter between them, it was 
not he but the Archduke who scored. 

In the days to come, when secrets have ceased to be secrets, and 
all things are revealed, Eckartsau may, perhaps, take rank among 
the places where history has been made. For the time being, 
however, nothing is known with certainty as to what the host said 
to the guest during his sojourn there; what the guest to the 
host; or what the happenings were. All that is known is that, 
when the Archduke welcomed his visitor, he welcomed him 
cordially and courteously, but as one with whom he was 
on somewhat ceremonious terms; whereas, when he said good- 
bye to him, it was as to a good comrade. Evidently, during his 
short visit, the Emperor William had at length succeeded in doing 
what he had long been trying in vain to do; had succeeded in 
fact in securing the friendship of the future ruler of Austria, and 
with it his confidence, his gratitude too, as it seemed. That he 
did secure it during those days at Eckartsau is certain; the only 
point in doubt is how he secured it. That it was not by cajolery 
we know; for that had been tried years before, and had failed. 
Nor yet by the force of his dominant personality, for Franz Ferdi- 
nand is not a man to be dominated. Beyond that all is conjec- 
ture, a mere question of probability. Still, there are sometimes 

circumstances in which probabilities are near akin to certainties. 

When the Emperor William arrived at Eckartsau he had good 

reasons for feeling downhearted and anxious ; for all Europe was 
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agog at the time, thanks to the Daily Telegraph interview. Russia 
and France were denouncing him vehemently as a mischief-maker, 
a slanderer; while even his own long-suffermg Teutons were 
taking him to task, and telling him roundly that he really must 
cease his meddling. Perhaps, too, a still small voice was whisper- 
jng to him that his meddling in Morocco had not proved a success. 
Then, to make matters worse, the excitement caused by the 
annexation showed no signs of abating. Not only Turkey, Russia, 
and the Balkans, but England, France, and even Italy were all 
railing against him, owing to the support he had given to Austria. 
This annexation had raised up for him difficulties on every side ; 
had engendered against him mistrust and ill-will. It had cost 
him, indeed, in this respect, almost as dearly as it had cost Austria ; 
but whereas Austria had obtained in return two rich provinces 
to console her, and with them the prestige a successful coup 
confers, he had obtained nothing. She had, in fact, all the chest- 
nuts he had helped her to pull out of the fire, while he had 
burnt fingers. And, cruellest touch of all, judging by the 
demeanour of her future Sovereign, she did not care a whit 
whether his fingers were burnt or not. ‘“‘ Now is the time for 
Germany to show her Bundestreue,” is the only remark Franz 
Ferdinand is known to have made on the subject. 

Besides he had another cause of anxiety: his foreign policy was 
founded on the assumption that Germany and Austria would 
always stand side by side as firm friends and allies, Germany 
being, of course, the dominant partner. The annexation business 
had proved, however, that Franz Ferdinand was not the man to be 
content when Emperor-King with a junior partnership for his 
country; and that he was, therefore, not to be counted on 
securely as an ally on the terms Germany was wont to pay. More- 
over, between allies, for an alliance to be much worth having, 
there must be personal sympathy ; and he was fully-aware—he is 
too clever not to have been aware—that the future ruler of Austria 
had no liking either for him or his son, and was personally in sym- 
pathy with the Tsar. Thisstate of things was so unsatisfactory that 
as a mere matter of good policy he was bound to try to better 
it, was bound to try to come to terms with the Archduke, evenif he 
could not secure his friendship. Thus, when he went to Eckartsau, 
he went on conciliation bent, prepared to make concessions. 
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The Archduke on his side had good reasons for being more in- 
clined than ever before to meet halfway any advances the Emperor 
William might make to him; for he could not be blind to the fact 
that Germany had rendered Austria great service during the 
annexation crisis, had rendered it too without cavilling. It was 
thanks to her help, in a measure at least, that Austria had scored 
the’success she had ; and this success was one for his own special 
policy. For his heart is set on Austria’s playing a great rdle in the 
near East as a spreader of religion and light. From the day he went 
to Herzegovina and fell under the glamour of the land, his imagi- 
nation had been fired by the thought of a Triple Crown, a great 
Slav kingdom side by side with Austria and Hungary on terms of 
equality with them, a kingdom rescued for the Mother Church from 
heresy andschism. And towards thisthe annexation was the first 
step. Besides, the German alliance could hardly have failed to 
assume new value in his eyes since the fact had been brought home 
to him, by the clamour the annexation had raised, that Austria, 
in carrying out her Near East mission, would have to face the 
determined antagonism of Russia; and that, therefore, the 
alliance with the Tsar, for which he had long hankered, was past 
even praying for. : 

Then the Archduke must have had, even though he did not 
show it, a touch of fellow-feeling with the Emperor; for if the 
world were angry with Germany, it was angry also with Austria. 
All Europe, indeed, was denouncing her as a stirrer up of strife ; 
and depicting Baron Aehrenthal, behind whom he himself was 
known to stand, as the veriest Mephistopheles. Servia was raising 
pitiable cries; and, what was more serious, Turkey had taken 
quietly to boycotting. And there wasa tendency in Budapest to 
hold him responsible for this state of things. The marked ani- 
mosity of the Magyars towards him was in itself enough to make 
him realise’ that it behoved him to draw nearer to Germany. 
He has always their ill-will to reckon with, just as he has, as a 
rule, the ill-will of the Jews. This is the price he has to pay for 
showing sympathy with Federalism and having anti-Semite friends. 

He had another reason, one which touched him even more 
closely, for being inclined that November to come to terms 
with the Emperor William. He idolises his son, and that 
son is not his heir. He had been married morganatically for 
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eight years, and the position of his wife, to whom he is devoted, 
seemed no nearer being regularised than the day the marriage 
took place. There was no sign, indeed, that the thought had ever 
entered the head of the Emperor-King that it could be regularised ; 
and the Archdukes and Archduchesses showed plainly that they 
were determined it never should be. The whole subject was 
tabooed at the Hofburg, all hints even from the Vatican being 
simply ignored. Yet naturally enough the keenest desire of the 
Archduke’s heart is that his wife should share his rank, and that 
his son should be recognised as heir after him to the Crown. 
Short of sacrificing Austria, there is nothing he would not do to 
secure this desire being gratified; and the little Belvedere Coterie 
had long been whispering to Princess Hohenberg, if not to him, 
that with the help of the Vatican, on which he can always count, 
it might be gratified, if only enough personal influence could be 
brought to bear on the Emperor-King. 

Now the Archduke knew that the only person in a position to 
bring this influence to bear on his uncle was the German Emperor ; 
as he himself, bound as he is by his renunciation vow, could 
do nothing; and no other member of the Imperial family would 
do anything. He knew that if anything were to be done, 
it would have to be done by the Emperor William. But 
he knew also that the Emperor William was a staunch sup- 
porter of the Archduke Karl’s claim, and had been for years 
the Archduchess Gisela’s political guide. And up to the 
Alsace-Lorraine manceuvres, it had probably never occurred 
to him that there was any hope of his ever changing either 
of these réles. During the manceuvres, however, he could 
hardly have failed to see—the fact was manifest to the veriest 
outsider—that the Emperor was so eager for his friendship that 
he would pay high terms for it. If, when once this was clear, his 
hopes rose high, and those of his wife still higher, who can 
wonder ? 

On the eve of the annexation there could of course be no 
bartering in a personal matter, for that would have smacked of 
treason to Austria ; but when the Emperor arrived at Eckartsau, 
Bosnia and Herzogovina were already an integral part of the Dual 
Empire. The Archduke was therefore free to deal with him if he 
could, to offer him what he fain would have and at a price he 
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could easily pay—friendship in return for help, which could 
cost Germany nothing, and her ruler, at most, a few platonic 
attachments. 

The Emperor must have had a delightful time at Eckartsau, 
a time after his own heart. The shooting there is renowned, 
and he had it practically all to himself; for the Archduke, 
who is one of the best shots in Europe, insisted on leaving 
his gun at home. He was staying in the midst of beautiful 
surroundings, in great luxury; for not only has the Archduke 
immense wealth, but he knows how to spend it. In his house 
every meal is a work of art, wrought by a genius; while as for 
the wine, men dream of it. There was no hostess there, it is true, 
for Princess Hohenberg was ill, laid aside by influenza. This was 
sad of course, stil——. Two can talk more easily than three 
when on business bent; and talk the Emperor and his host did, 
closeted together alone, too, for hours, the friendship between them 
waxing apace the while. That it should wax apace was but natural, 
believers in the Eckartsau bargain-theory maintain ; for it is not 
probable that the Emperor would waste time haggling when he 
found that the price the Archduke set on his friendship was a 
little help in installing his wife in her right place. He would 
no doubt have liked to obtain in return a little help from the 
Archduke in the way of oil for the Triple Alliance wheels. Ii all 
tales be true he did beg him to pay a visit to the Quirinal, let 
the Vatican say what it would; but so far the visit has never 
been paid. Still that was but a small matter; all that he really 
cared about was that the Archduke should undertake to do what 
he could to induce his country to build “‘ Dreadnoughts.” And 
on this point the Archduke on his side would not haggle ; for he is 
every whit as eager as the Emperor that Austria should have a 
strong fleet. So eager is he, indeed, that a few weeks ago, he 
threw his anti-Semitism to the winds, and paid a visit to Baron 
Rothschild, in gratitude for help in providing money for ships. 

Of the many who believe that a bargain was actually made 
at Eckartsau there are none, so far as I know, who even profess 
to prove it. What they say is this: when the Emperor and the 
Archduke met there, they met under conditions that rendered 
bargaining easy and pleasant, and at a time when it was to the 
interest of them both to come to terms. Up to that day the 
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relations between them had been cold, on the side of the Arch- 
duke, indeed, almost hostile. They then suddenly became close 
friends and allies; and they both straightway set to work to do 
exactly what they would have done had they actually made a 
bargain—the Archduke to insist on the building of “ Dread- 
noughts,” and the Emperor to use his influence to obtain for the 
Archduke’s wife higher rank, and incidentally, for the Archduke 
himself, more power. At the present time, significantly enough, 
“ Belvedere journalists” are declaring passionately that Turkey 
must join the Triple Alliance. 

When the Emperor left Eckartsau he went with the Archduke 
to Schénbrunn to see the Emperor-King, and soon there was a 
rumour that he was encouraging him in his desire to associate 
the Archduke with him in the Government. This plan, if plan 
it were, came to nought owing to the open opposition of the 
Magyars, and the secret opposition of the Archduchesses. Mean- 
while, the Emperor William had begun manifesting marked 
interest in Princess Hohenberg and showing her friendly 
attentions. That he should feel sympathy with her was but 
natural; for the day after he had left Eckartsau she had presented 
the Archduke with a son, one born prematurely and dead. And 
although officially this misfortune was ascribed to influenza, non- 
officially it was thought to be due to her disappointment at not 
being able to be his hostess. His old Camarilla allies, who have 
always regarded kindness shown to her as treason to themselves, 
were no doubt annoyed at his change of front; still that this was 
more than a passing whim on his part probably never occurred to 
them, until the followmg May, when he and the Empress Victoria 
Augusta paid a State visitto Vienna. Then the marked attention 
they both lavished on the Princess excited no little comment. 

It was practically the first time Princess Hohenberg had had 
any chance of showing her mettle so far as they were concerned ; 
and as it happens she combines the very qualities they both 
most admire in women, Although she is not regularly beautiful 
she is extremely attractive, with a bright clever face and a sin- 
gularly graceful figure. She has a low sweet voice, gentle, 
sympathetic manners, and although she talks well, she listens 
still better. She has great charm, too, a deprecative charm ; she 
is never quite so happy as when by her own fireside, and even 
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those who dislike her most admit that she is a model wife and 
mother. Then she has a perfect horror of politics: they are to her 
the veriest shibboleth, she is never weary of declaring; and this 
is of course a crowning virtue in Imperial eyes. Besides, the 
Princess is a fervent admirer of Germany, a fervent admirer, too, of 
Germany’s ruler. She has the most lively appreciation of his 
talents, his enthusiasm, his keen desire to play the Deus et machina 
for the benefit of the world at large. Personally, too, she is in 
sympathy with him: his philanthropic ideals appeal to her, 
for she is just as intent as he is on making rough places 
smooth and bettering the lot of the poor. Little wonder, 
therefore, when he came to know her, he was soon honestly 
convinced and showed it, that she was one who would adorn any 
station, even the highest, and was a quite ideal helpmate for the 
Archduke. 

Then the Empress evidently found Princess Hohenberg as 
attractive as the Emperor, a conclusive proof that the said 
Princess must be very clever indeed. Her manner towards her 
was not only friendly but affectionate. She seemed eager to talk 
to her, to give her advice, perhaps, with regard to the bringing-up 
of her children; and she showed much personal liking for her. 
She even allowed it to be understood, if the Princess’ friends are 
to be relied upon, that she was quite shocked at all the quibbling 
about her, the mother of the Archduke’s children, not being his 
lawful wife. Her Majesty is known to hold strong views on the 
subject of morality. 

How much of the State banquet story was fact and how much 
fiction, it would be rash to say ; but what was ¢rovato was certainly 
ben trovato. According to this story, when the Emperor William 
found that Princess Hohenberg was not to be at the banquet 
given in honour of himself and the Empress, he, perhaps by 
arrangement, for he must have known that it would be thus, 
expressed surprise and indignation, telling the Archduke roundly 
that the place of a man’s wife was by his side. When the Arch- 
duke explained he was helpless in the matter, the Emperor, so 
the story runs, went off straight to the Emperor-King, with the 
result that, to the unbounded wrath of the Archduchesses, 
Franz Ferdinand was requested to fetch the Princess, whom 
oddly enough he found awaiting him in gala dress. 
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The Archduchesses must have rejoiced when the German 
visitors left Vienna. If they thought, however, they were then 
done with the Emperor’s tricks, they soon found that they 
were wrong; for the very next month they learnt that, by 
special invitation of the King and Queen, Princess Hohenberg 
was to accompany the Archduke Franz Ferdinand on a State 
visit to Roumania; and—well, it is known that the Bucharest 
Court takes its tone from that of Berlin. 

Meanwhile the relations between the German Emperor and 
the Archduke were becoming more and more friendly. This 
was very evident when the Emperor was at the Austrian 
manoeuvres. The Archduke, who was in command, was evidently 
determined that his Majesty should see them in comfort; for 
he had the most luxurious quarters fitted up for him, with 
beautiful furniture, precious pictures and other art treasures. 
Then he took care that he should have opportunities of 
talking things over with the Emperor Franz Josef during the 
manceuvres, opportunities, the bargain-mongers would say, of 
keeping the promise he had made at Eckartsau. Ifthe Emperor 
William really wished to give a helping hand to the Archduke, 
this was of course his chance; for, when in camp the Emperor- 
King is comparatively free from Camarilla influences, as even his 
eldest daughter can hardly stay with him there. And he certainly 
seemed to seize his chance; for in talking to his old ally he 
lavished praise, it is known, on the work the Archduke had done 
in the Army; and also, there is reason to believe, on the con- 
summate statecraft he had shown in pressing for the annexation 
when he did. Franz Ferdinand has undoubtedly done fine work 
in'the Army. It was due in a great measure to the reforms he 
has brought about that regiment after regiment was mobilised 
during the recent crisis with unparalleled rapidity and ease. And 
his annexation policy has certainly proved. a success in spite of all 
that it has cost. Now the Army is very dear to the heart of the 
aged Emperor; and it is a great delight to him that, notwithstanding 
the loss of the Italian provinces, he will leave his Empire greater 
than he found it. He must, therefore, especially as the anni- 
versary of the annexation was at hand, have been feeling that he 
owed something to his nephew, and heir, even before the German 
Emperor brought his influence to bear on him, if bring it he did. 
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And the only something the Archduke would accept was some- 
thing for his wife; a something which his Clerical friends had long 
been telling the Emperor-King he ought to grant; and which his 
most trusted political adviser was there at hand to tell him might 
be granted without detriment to the Empire, nay, with benefit 
both to the Empire and the Imperial family, to the cause of 
morality to boot. 

There was not an Archduchess within earshot, it must be 
remembered; and the only outward and visible sign asked for 
was the title of Duchess for a Princess, one whom her own husband 
idolises, and whose virtues the German Emperor is never weary 
of extolling. Little wonder it was granted. How could a man 
who, as the old Emperor-King, had himself had a wife whom he 
idolised, refuse it, especially as his eldest daughter was not there 
to point out all that the granting of it entailed ? 

The manceuvres were held in September. In October Princess 
Hohenberg became Duchess of Hohenberg ; and in November she 
paid with the Archduke what was practically a State visit to the 
German Court, where she was placed at table between the Emperor 
and the Crown Prince. Two months later she was present for the 
first time at a Hofburg Court ball; last August she went with 
the members of the Imperial Family to offer her congratulations 
to the Emperor Franz Josef at Ischl; and the other day the 
Emperor William was her guest at Belvedere. Now all who trouble 
their heads with such matters know that—the fact is stated openly 
both in Vienna and Berlin—the day Franz Ferdinand becomes 
Emperor-King she will become Emperor-Queen, with her eldest 
son as Crown Prince. And most of them would be glad, glad for 
Austria’s sake, as well as for her own sake, were it not for the fear 
that a bargain was made at Eckartsau. For it is but right and 
seemly that she should share her husband’s rank; only it would 
be well, perhaps, for Europe that she should not owe her title to 
the intervention of the German Emperor. Meanwhile, she may 
become Archduchess any day. She would be Archduchess already, 
indeed, were it not that the Camarilla has raised its head again 
now that the Emperor Franz Josef has recovered his strength. 


EpitH SELLERS, 


“A SOUTHEND PESSIMIST”: A SKETCH 
FROM LIFE 


SOUTHEND pier on a late September afternoon! A stiff breeze 
was blowing from the Kentish coast and a dull dirty sea was 
flecked with white. Heavy clouds were approaching from the 
south, and the fiery ball of a setting sun nearing earth up-Thames 
flashed a narrow path of rippling rose-gilt light from as far as 
the eye could reach, down to the dancing water, splashing against 
the pillars beneath me. 

The side of the pier was lined with fishermen. As I looked 
backwards towards the shore, a mile and a quarter distant, 
dozens of rods at short intervals projected over and down the 
long stretch of iron work. Fishing is evidently a popular occu- 
pation at Southend-on-Sea; hundreds try their hand at the 
“gentle”? sport. I had noticed this as I came down the pier: 
I remarked it as I sauntered back again. But the fish apparently 
were rare, or shy, for one was seldom landed, and I was ruminating 
on the patience of humanity, when, passing behind an old man 
in a fustian jacket, I heard a grunt of satisfaction, and stopping, 
saw him detach a long silvery eel from his weighted tackle, then 
rebait his hooks and with a long side-swing, cast back again 
forty yards into the sea. 

There was an attractive something in the manner of the 
fisherman and the method of the performance. He was a short, 
thick-set personage of what is termed the “lower class” type, 
of between sixty and seventy. Clear blue eyes, and prominent, 
clean-cut features stood out from a face which was tanned the 
colour of bright mahogany, slightly pitted with small-pox and 
alight with health and vigour. His long hair and short cropped 
beard were'white ; a large cloth cap was placed well to the back 
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of his head and he drew contentedly at a short, black briar 
pipe which rested, ab a downward slant, in the extreme right 
corner of his mouth. 

Anxious for local information and with a view to a chat, I 
inquired what kind of fish he caught most. The reply was a 
little startling. The old man threw a rapid glance of investigation 
at me, and without the slightest surprise quietly and promptly 
answered : ‘‘ Crabs.” 

Visions of a blank day and an empty bag instantly crossed 
my mind, and I tacked. 

““ These are curious worms,” I said, pointing to a tin box full 
of bait lying at his feet. ‘‘ Where do you get them from ? ” 

“T buys ’em,” he said, unmoved. 

“ Rather dull work out here, isn’t it 2’ I queried. 

“| likes it,” he said, and tested his line with finger and thumb 
for a bite. 

“ Had any luck ?”’ I inquired. 

He gravely removed his pipe as if to reply—then replaced it, 
and pointing, referred me to the basket at his side. Raising the 
lid I discovered half a dozen good-sized plaice, a number of dabs 
and a couple of large eels. Clearly time had not been entirely 
wasted. My short-worded friend—whose rod was not five feet 

long—was evidently a local fisherman of experience. Already 
interested, I now felt suddenly generous. Doubtless he would 
welcome half a crown for the lot. A moment later I was thankful 
I had not made an offer. 

“What are you going to do with them?” I asked by way of 
a feeler. 

“IT cooks ’em.” 

“Yes—and afterwards?” Probably he kept a fried fish 
shop: there are many such at Southend-on-Sea. 

“T eats ’em.” 

I laughed. There was merriment, too, in the old man’s eye. 
He gazed at me half quizzingly for a moment, rested his rod 
against the rail, and then, retaining the line with a hand, at last 
turned fairly round. 

“I suspects y’re after something, Mister, ar’nt yer?” he 
said. 


I assured him my wants were few. I was a stranger to these 
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parts: would he tell me how the land lay? He acquiesced at 
once. 

“ That be Leigh,” he began, indicating a group of low houses 
a couple of miles up the right coast, “an’ they smacks coming 
out now be the Bowleys starting for night fishing. Up to the 
left of that there sun be Tilbury, where the docks are. Follow 
the low land down that side an’ there, almost opposite, be 
Sheerness. After that, lower still, in the ’aze, be Whitstable, an’ 
afterwards "Erne Bay and Westgate. The Nore lies about the 
centre of that there open water—an’, coming up this side, be 
Shoeburyness.” ... The description was rapid and clear. 

I thanked him, and asked whether he fished every day and 
what he did beside. 

“TI fishes most days,” he answered. “I fishes, an’,” with. 
emphasis, “I thinks. I worked ’ard till I was sixty an’ I saved. 
Some people ’n’our days works ’ard too—but they spends. In 
my time we used to ’ave one day’s ’oliday—sometimes two—in 
the year, an’,” with a grin of remembrance, “we used to fill ’em 
proper. Now people ’as a ’ole week or p’raps a month. Look 
at that there beach black with folk! Look at the crowd on that 
there steamer coming in! Packed like sardines they be. Nobody 
can’t think nothing but pleasure an’ excitement. *Taint good 
for ’em, I ses—not all that much. It spiles ’em.” 

I murmured agreement, but suggested that Southend was a 
popular place and this was the holiday season. He raised his 
voice in a wail of remonstrance. 

“Bless yer ’eart,” he cried, “ ’taint only ’ere an’ now: it’s 
everywhere an’ always. I comes from the country. I’ve 
travelled about an’ I’ve seen. People aint ’appy unless they be 
enjoying themselves. They won’t be serious. They don’t care 
for much else but games. An’ there yer are! Oh, we be going, 
Mister, mark my words.” 

“Going!” I exclaimed. “Going where ? ” 

“Going down,” he thundered, “ like that lead,” heaving the 
laden line again into the sea. ‘Mind you yer ’istory ? Wot 
did they Romans shout when their Empire was on the totter ? 
Didn’t they shout for their games?” . . . He looked out across 
the water with misty eyes and muttered, half to himself, |‘ I can 
"ear our people a-shouting now.” 
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Here was a pessimist with a vengeance! The sun dropped 
suddenly behind a veil of mist and I felt chilly. The old man 
seemed lost in thought, but a bite quickly roused him and he 
reeled in, to unhook two crabs which were at once crushed with 
his heel. Instead of rebaiting he sat down, and looking up at me, 
continued in a confiding tone : 

“T can’t say as it’s altogether their fault. They be left to 
drift like. In my day they in politics used to lead the people, 
but now—why, it’s more like the people as leads them! We 
aint got no leaders an’ we aint got no men. Leastways, when 
we do get one or two they either ’as to ’alf kill *emselves with 
work, or else gets shoved on the shelf so as not to disturb the 
Parlimint game. Look at Chamberlain !—look at Kitchener !— 
there yer are!” His arm shot out: proof positive was depicted 
on his face: conviction rang in his voice. 

“There be two sides in Parlimint,” he went on, “ but each 
be as bad as t’other. They knows as well as you an’ me what’s 
‘appening to the country, but they don’t do nothing. They aint 
got no backbone. They aint got no independence. They 
clings to their posts, an’ they be funked to speak truth cos they 
knows people won’t like it and cos they wants their votes. An’ 
that’s wot I ses—wot’s the good of putting one lot out when 
tother comes in? This Government be cruel bad, but there 
aint nothing to show t’other side’ll make a better. They be all 
tarred with one brush!” 

I thought he took too gloomy a view, and said so. We were 
still a great and prosperous nation: moreover we were at peace 
with all the world. We had men right enough, but circum- 
stances combined to keep them in the background. When the 
need arose they would come to the front to lead as they had 
always done before. It was the occasion that made the man. 
The masses of course were ignorant but—and this was what 
mattered—they were sound at bottom and patriotic to the core! 

He rose, and quietly began to put his tackle away. The 
expression on his face was so despairing as to be almost comic. 
It showed clearly my views did not coincide with his. But he 
said nothing. Indeed he remained so long silent that I feared 
I had wounded his feelings. When the packing was finished, 
however, he asked whether I would walkito the end of the 
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Extension with him, and agreeing, we started together for the 
extremity of the pier. 

The wind was now freshening. The place we left was sheltered, 
so its strength had not been felt. But as we passed up the steps 
and on to the top stage facing the open, its force caught and 
staggered me. It was blowing half a gale, and the breeze whistled 
as it tore past the wired ropes of a flag-staff overhead. The sea 
was white with foam. I heard its power as it dashed against the 
iron structure beneath, and its cold salt spray wetted my lips. 
There were signs of a stormy night. 

The old man drew me behind a shelter. Conversation was 
impossible outside. 

“When I came ’ere mid-day,” he said in a low even voice, 
“it was warm an’ sunny. There was a few wind clouds about, 
but that there sky was blue, an’ that there water ’’—pointing to 
the angry sea— was like a pond. Things ’ave changed round 
mighty suddin. It’s going to be a dirty night. Ships wot don’t 
prepare for it'll be badly off.” . . . He turned on me a flash of 
exasperation and scorn—‘ Talk of peace and prosperity! They 
be good things p’raps in themselves, but when they brings sleep 
wot won’t wake, an’ selfishness wot don’t care, they be a curse, 
an’ll bring ’ell. Mark ye, Mister ’—he placed a heavy hand on 
my shoulder and looked me through and through—“ ’ear what I 
ses. . . . Countries an’ Empires ’as to face bigger storms than 
ships, an’ they comes on ’em more suddin than bad weather. If 
they won’t watch for ’em, an’ prepare for ’em, they'll go under 
like ships do, as certin as we be standing’ere. Y’ur men b’aint men 
if they know and daren’t speak, an’ y’ur leaders be wuss than dirt 
if they sees an’ won’t act. *T'won’t serve nothing to wait till the 
storm comes, cos it'll be too late. Put yer finger on that there 
spot an’ keep it pressed. Yer’ve got to prepare now, at once”’— 
stamping with impatience on the floor—“ while there be time. 
Yer’ve got to wake the people wot’s sleeping—an’ mind, they be 
sleeping damned ’ard. *Taint an easy job an’ the likes of us 
don’t count. There be only two ways. Parlimint be one; an’ 
Parlimint could do it—but Parlimint won’t. It’s gone to sleep, 
like its betters, an’ won’t budge till it’s drove. It can’t be reckoned 
on. T’other way ... we be lost if it don’t come”—a gust 
of wind tore round the shelter and sweeping the eap from his 
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head carried it helter-skelter away into the gloom. He scarcely 
noticed the incident and only came closer to the screen. “‘ The 
other way,” he cried, his face near to mine. “ Why, a catastrofe ! 

. . a catastrofe wot’ll shake the nation from top to bottom, an’ 
wot won’t be fatal! That'll rouse the sleepers! That'll save 
the country! But, s’help me, nothing else will. I prays for it 
night an’ day. I prays for it to come quick, an’ I prays I can 
live to see an’ fight in it.” 

He looked at that moment as if he could, and would, do any- 
thing. A weird but impress ve figure he presented, as he stood 
before me on the wind-swept pier—his red face glowing with 
excitement, his eyes shining like stars, and his long white hai 
streaming out with the breeze almost straight behind his head. 
I stared at him in amazement and wonder, and he, for a full 
minute—with the rising gale wailing around us and the roar of 
the sea in our ears—stared far past me, out intospace..... . 
I can see him now. 


He told me as we walked together towards the shore, that his 
wife was waiting for him. She liked to accompany him it seemed 
on the fishing expeditions, partly, he naively confessed, as an 
excuse for visiting the shops in town. I felt some curiosity to 
see what the old man’s better-half was like, and presently we 
came upon her, sitting in one of the little so-called half-way 
houses. I wished afterwards I had passed without stopping, for 
the contrast between them was too bewildering. Truly extremes, 
even in matrimony, often meet. 

She was a large, fat, vulgar-looking woman, gaudily dressed. 
Her face was sodden with drink and her eyes were blood-shot. 
A huge, dirty, black velvet hat with feathers, adorned her head 
and with the aid of a brooch-pin she was eating—whelks. 

A clock striking seven reminded me of my train and I bade 
them both “ good-night,” asking, at the same time, the nearest 
way to the station. The old man directed me in his clear, 
rapid way— Straight down the pier—an’ out. Right up the 
igh Street opposite, till yer come to the arch. Then turn sharp 
to yer left—an’ there yer are!” 


PercivaL L. WITHERBY. 
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SOME ENIGMAS OF THE BRITISH ARMY 


TEN years ago, the late Mr. Arnold Forster, after making a careful 
examination of facts and figures, recorded with characteristic 
directness the following conclusion: “ Our military organisation 
is based on no principle.” At first sight the reader may feel 
disposed to dispute the accuracy of so sweeping an assertion, but 
a few moments’ thought will suffice to show that it was absolutely 
true when made, and that with one particular exception it re- 
mains equally true to-day. For the suggested modification Mr. 
Balfour is entitled to whatever credit may be due. In 1903 Mr. 
Arnold Forster, who had just become Secretary of State for War, 
was enabled to announce at Liverpool that the Prime Minister 
had answered the question: “ What is the Army maintained 
for?” That answer, whether quoted literally or in a condensed 
form, was given in two parts, of which the first was explanatory 
of the second, “‘ Invasion on a large scale is not one of the perils 
we need fear, if we keep our Navy in proper order.... The 
Regular Army is intended for work oversea.” But for what 
“work” ? How great a work or how small a work? Has the 
strength of our land forces for service abroad been regulated 
according to the requirements of the most formidable task 
that can conceivably be imposed upon them? Or, if not, 
what are the considerations that have actually prevailed with 
the responsible authorities ? 

It may be assumed that it would not be contemplated to 
send an Army on service abroad without some reasonable hope of 
its victorious return. Victory depends not a little upon numbers, 
and the fixing of numerical strength is consequently an essential 
element of the problem of preparation. We have, for example, 
157 battalions of Regular Infantry; why 157? Why not 167, 
er 147? Nobody can tell. We have a Committee of Imperial 
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Defence, an Army Council and a General Staff, but by none of 
these authorities have we been given any strategical reasons to 
account for the regulated establishments of the various branches 
of the Army; all would answer that the Army represents an 
irreducible minimum, that we cannot do with less, and do not 
really want more—but for what purpose? Unless the purpose 
is known it is quite impossible to decide whether the forces pro- 
vided by the Army Estimates are sufficient or insufficient. Is 
there any official, Civil or Military, who can state the purpose in 
view with reference to which it has been decided to fix the In- 
fantry establishment at 157 battalions, or that of the Cavalry 
at 32 regiments? Mr. Haldane would doubtless mention the 
“Expeditionary Force,” and a necessary surplus over and above 
it. But what is the Expeditionary Force intended to attempt, 
in any particular eventuality, and has the strength of it been 
determined on the assumption that it is sufficient to ensure 
reasonable hopes of victory in that eventuality ? No man could 
give an authoritative answer, and for the very excellent reason 
that, officially speaking, the question has never been so much as 
considered in the light suggested ! 

The present writer makes no pretence of originality, on behalf 
of the above statements; Mr. Arnold Forster wrote : 


No person in authority has ever yet succeeded in explaining on what basis 
the Army is maintained at its present strength, or why in any given year 
Parliament has been asked to sanction any particular establishment. No one 
knows what the Army is really intended to do, or on what principle, if any, its 
numbers are regulated .. . year after year tinkering additions are made to 
get over some temporary emergency, while the systematic organisation of the 
Army upon a rational basis is absolutely neglected. 


In a word, to our rulers and also to the nation at large, party 
politics usually appear to be of greater importance than strategical 
policy. The military correspondent of the Times, in his “ Founda- 
tions of Reform” wrote: ‘“‘ The plans of an Army reformer are in 
theory determined, first, by the strategic requirements of the 
State; secondly, by the financial resources available; and, 
lastly, by the quality of the patriotism of the people to whom 
they appeal.” No genuine appeal to national patriotism has 
yet been made, because the occupants of the two “ Front Benches ” 
have themselves lacked, continually, the patriotism requisite 
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for their co-operation, regardless of party, in placing truthfully 
before the people the necessary strategical purposes and the 
danger involved by lack of preparation for their satisfactory 
execution. Mr. Haldane has personally gone further than any of 
his predecessors in demanding and obtaining aid from the nation ; 
but of the resulting plan the military correspondent of the Times 
states his opinion that it 


is admittedly not based upon the completed and scientific examination of our 
needs, but rather upon the fortuitous existence of armed forces which have 
grown up under the influence of accident, andchance. . . . Mr. Haldane frankly 
admits that he has never been able to work out the standard of the requirements 
of the Empire. A civilian administrator has no competence in such matters, 
and we do not expect him to handle them, If a standard has not yet been 
discovered, the misfortune must be due to the fact that the work of the 
Committee of Defence and of the General Staff is still incomplete, 


Assuming that the nation at large is desirous that this king- 
dom and empire shall as far as possible be secured against perils 
from without, it would seem to follow that it is the duty of our 
rulers to form a correct appreciation of the dangers that may 
beset us, and to prepare accordingly, so that whenever and by 
whomsoever we may be attacked, we may be enabled to do the 
utmost of which we are as a nation capable, for our own defence ; 
the measures and the methods deemed most likely to ensure 
victory being ascertained and adopted. In the case of the 
Navy there is or used to be an established principle, the “ Two- 
Power standard,” and a “ Two-keels-to-one”’ standard has been 
talked about; but when we turn to the Army we find nothing 
but a few visionary ideas wandering about in a strategical chaos 
of so-called “ clear thinking.” Is it not time that all this “ clear 
thinking,” official and unofficial, should somehow materialise ? 
We have indeed learned what must have been already obvious 
to every sane person who has thought at all, that our Regular 
Army is intended for over-sea service, and the Territorials, 
primarily at all events, for Home Defence. About half of the 
Regular Army is constantly stationed abroad, and only ten years 
ago almost the whole of the residue, so far as regards men fit for 
service, was engaged in South Africa. These facts speak for them- 
selves. Upon the other hand, in the case of the Territorial 
Force, the absence of any power to send it abroad sufliciently 
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indicates that strictly speaking it can have no other function 
than Home Defence—even if it were suitably trained for other 
service. On paper we have an Expeditionary Force of rather 
more than 160,000 officers and men, comprising one cavalry 
division and six infantry divisions, ear-marked for service abroad. 
Let it be assumed, although the assumption is false, that everything 
is in readiness for the instant mobilisation of this Expeditionary 
Force—what then ? 

An Army of 160,000 British soldiers is 2 by no means negligible 
fighting unit; but what are we going to do with it? What are 
the considerations that have dictated the establishment assigned 
to it? No man knows what we are going to attempt, and, 
unfortunately, comparatively few care a fig. As for the question 
of strength, the decision arrived at has certainly not been “ based 
upon the completed and scientific examination of our needs, but 
rather upon the fortuitous existence of armed forces which have 
grown up under the influences of accident and chance.” The 
strength might with as great or as little reason have been fixed 
at 190,000; but the balance Mr. Haldane was compelled to 
sacrifice, as a sop for the Radical Cerberus that would surely 
have rended him had he not appeased it by an act of “ improvident 
economy.” Clearly we could have done more with 190,000 than 
with 160,000; but what? Had Mr. Haldane’s predecessors a 
more definite strategical policy than he? If yes, let them declare 
it; but we know quite well that they had not. No British 
Government before or since the days of the Elder Pitt has ever 
had for five minutes a strategical policy of preparation worthy of 
the name, for the simple reason that although we have had many 
competent Sovereigns and one competent Lord Protector, very 
few Cabinet Ministers have been genuine Statesmen. Of party 
politicians, dilettante philosophers, charlatans, and intriguing 
rogues we have had a plethora; but we have had only one Pitt, 
and only one Chamberlain. 

In the preamble of the old Mutiny Act it was clearly laid 
down that the preservation of the “ Balance of Power in Europe”’ 
was one of the elements of national defence upon account of 
which the maintenance of a standing army, although “ against 
the law” was authorised by Parliament. This clause which 
enunciated a definite principle, generally at all events, was 
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omitted from the Army Act, by which the Mutiny Act was super. 
seded, at, it has been alleged, the instigation of the late Mr. John 
Bright, a brilliant orator and for a time a misguided man, though 
always an honest and latterly a wise one. Our forefathers were 
as careless as ourselves in reference to the preparation of suitable 
means for the attainment of definite ends, but at all events they 
kept before them certain aims, and therefore when they made 
their various efforts to “muddle through,” they enjoyed the 
advantage of knowing what they sought to accomplish, by what- 
ever fortuitous means. They raised their armies at the eleventh 
hour; secure behind an invincible Navy; frittered the bulk of 
their land forces away in wild-cat enterprises for the settlement 
of side issues; yet usually contrived, in spite of ill-conceived 
measures, to attain their main object sooner or later. Blood and 
treasure were wasted, owing to incompetent direction of affairs, 
but when peace had been restored men knew, more or less, what 
had been fought for, and why it had been fought for, and might 
as a rule congratulate themselves upon a successful achievement. 
Wholesale reductions have ceased to be the fashion, but though 
we now maintain constantly an Army of quite respectable size, 
our strategical policy is more sketchy than ever. In a word, we 
have an Army, and assert that its maintenance at a certain 
strength is necessary to us, but we know not why nor for what! 

Let us for the sake of argument assume for the moment, 
quite unjustifiably, that there lies somewhere in the pigeon-holes 
of the Committee of Imperial Defence, or of the General Staff, a 
very carefully reasoned strategico-political appreciation of the 
various complications that may. conceivably arise in Europe, 
and that the present establishment of the British Army has been 
fixed with reference to whatever grouping of the Powers would 
be most unfavourable to ourselves, so that in the event of our inter- 
vention becoming necessary we should be in a position to turn 
the balance. Be it so; and now let us pass from this assumption 
of a basic strategical principle to questions of organisation and 
composition. 

An Army in the field consists of four parts; it cannot dis- 
pense with any of these parts and has need of no others. The 
parts are (1) Commanders, including the Commander-in-Chief; 
(2) Staff; (3) Fighting Troops; (4) Departments. The business 
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of Commanders is to decide, on their own initiative or in accord- 
ance with the orders or instructions received by them, what they 
intend to do. The business of the Staff is to issue the necessary 
orders, and otherwise to assist in ensuring that the intentions 
of Commanders shall be carried into effect as efficiently as possible. 
The business of the Fighting Troops—that is, the regimental 
officers and men—is sufficiently indicated by the title assigned 
to them. The business of the Departments is to provide for 
all the wants of the Army, from weapons and ammunition to 
clothing and medicine. In all the great Continental armies we 
find, in times of peace, permanent cadres of all kinds maintained 
in such condition that immediately after augmentation from 
the reserves, all shall be capable of taking the field in a state of 
readiness for war. Certain army corps stationed on the frontiers 
are maintained en état de partir, though not quite at full war 
strength, the intention being that the comparatively small pro- 
portion of reservists required shall reinforce the units as soon as 
possible after the latter have marched against the enemy. There 
is not in any army but our own a single officer or man serving 
on the peace establishment who has not work to do in reference 
to preparation for war, and whose presence with the colours is 
not indispensable to the state of readiness of the unit or staff to 
which he belongs. Nobody who is surplus to the requirements of 
the peace establishment, in direct reference to preparation for 
war, is kept on that establishment. Whoever is not wanted for 
peace service belongs to the reserve. 

Supposing that the system above described is sound, in what 
manner can we, for example, explain satisfactorily the bloated 
peace establishment of the Royal Engineers? Why should 
this admirable, this truly indispensable, yet needlessly inflated 
corps have on its peace establishment an infinitely larger number 
of officers, warrant officers and non-commissioned officers than 
could in any conceivable circumstances be employed in war, and 
including many not actively employed in time of peace on 
any duties directly or indirectly connected with those of the 
engineer on active service? All these redundant individuals 
draw high rates of pay. Of what advantage is it to the fighting 
engineer to be a fifth wheel to the civilian architect’s or con- 

tractor’s coach, in reference to the building of new married 
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quarters, mending leaky roofs or windows, or laying down drainage 
systems that promote outbreaks of enteric fever? Of what 
advantage to accompany the. expeditions of archeological 
professors engaged in excavating Babylonian or other ruins, or 
even to design and carry out the construction of permanent 
bridges and other public works in India or elsewhere? Every 
Engineer beyond the number required for the largest Army we 
can send forth is clearly redundant, and every Engineer who 
rises to high rank without having properly gone through the 
training mill, as a “ fighting officer’ is a source of very possible 
peril tothe Empire. Tactics are not to be learned among the ruins 
of Babylon, nor even among the drains of Aldershot. 

Take another example—the Army Service Corps Transport. 
Never since the Crimea, where the Military Train proved in- 
sufficient and inefficient, has our Regular Army Service Corps 
Transport been, as such, of the slightest use. For our “small 
wars ” we invariably use the transport of the country, and quite 
rightly. Inthe Boer War the A.S.C. furnished, very conveniently, 
a supply of drivers for the Pom Poms, and also a corps of so- 
called “Mounted Infantry”; but qua Transport there was 
nothing whatever for the men to do—except to draw their pay. 
The entire Army Service Corps, with the exception of a training 
depdt, at which recruits should have say three months’ training, 
should be placed on a “ Militia basis.” Except in the event of a 
European war the A.S.C. can never be of any use; therefore it 
should be organised so as to become available in that event only. 
The work done by Army Transport at military stations could be 
done far more cheaply by contract. 

The greatest of all absurdities in reference to the Army Service 
Corps is the examination of Supply and Transport officers in 
strategy, tactics and other combatant subjects, in order to as- 
certain their fitness for promotion! It is quite easy to under- 
stand the value to a “fighting officer” of being a reasonably 
good judge of supplies; but why a first-rate purveyor should be 
denied promotion because of ignorance in connection with the 
command of soldiers in action, passes all ordinary power of 
comprehension. Moreover, according to the Field Service Regu- 
lations “‘the senior Combatant Officer with a convoy will com- 
mand. both the convoy and its escort. He will consult the Senior 
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Transport Officer on all matters which affect the welfare and 
convenience of the Transport, will avoid all interference with 
his technical functions, and will give effect to his wishes 
unless, by so doing, the safety of the convoy would be endangered.” 
An Army Service Corps officer is classed as a “‘ combatant,” yet 
the meaning of the above paragraph clearly is that he shall not 
take executive command of troops in the only circumstances 
when he could possibly have an opportunity of so doing. If 
then, an Army Service Corps officer, although a “ combatant” 
is not a “ fighting officer,” why compel him to learn tactics and 
why deny him promotion upon account of purely military in- 
efficiency ? Is it not chiefly important that he should under- 
stand mules, camels, oxen, bread, beef, potatoes, and such like ? 
The word “logic”? must surely have been erased, together with 
the meaning of it, from all English dictionaries in use at the 
War Office. 

The anomalies of our educational system, in reference to the 
Army Service Corps, do not, however, stand alone. Universal 
as well as particular absurdity would seem to be apparent. Why 
should mere schoolboys be required to specialise immediately 
on their entry to Woolwich and Sandhurst ? Would it not be 
wiser to begin by making military students in a general way, 
teaching the elements of soldiering which are of common necessity 
to all officers of the “ Fighting Troops ”’ or of the Staff, and after- 
wards allow each pupil to specialise for that branch of the Army 
for which he seems to be most suitable and most inclined ? Why 
teach at Woolwich subjects for which “ fighting officers” can 
never afterwards find any use? Why send middle-aged officers 
to the London School of Economics, to be crammed in subjects 
that have nothing to do with fighting, when young men who 
have enjoyed a “sound commercial education,” and afterwards 
proved their business capacity in London counting-houses, or 
in other commercial establishments could easily be obtained, at 
a fair wage, to perform far more efficiently all the administrative 
work of the Army for which business knowledge is requisite ? 

Is it not passing wonderful that we have not yet realised 
how unreliable a guide to the fighting efficiency of an officer 
is the number and variety of the letters printed after his name ? 
Actually all soldiers know that it is quite possible for an officer 
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to have passed successfully through the School of Musketry, the 
School of Military Engineering, the Signalling School, the Supply 
and Transport Course, and the School of Economics, as well as 
obtaining “ Distinguished” certificates in examinations for 
promotion and even commanding victoriously in some petty 
expedition against savages, and yet to be an utterly incompetent 
soldier owing to lack of imagination and of moral courage! Pro- 
motions given for success in “small wars” have much to answer 
for; they render needlessly difficult the task of the Selection 
Board when claims for promotion to the rank of General Officer 
are being considered; for the rejection of the much-decorated 
and specially promoted Colonel Atkins is almost certain to pro- 
voke an outburst of violently hostile criticism from the supporters 
of that gallant and learned, but nevertheless useless officer. 
In this connection the Selection Board will after a few years. 
have a very difficult nut to crack, in the case of an officer who 
cannot be rejected without completely stultifying the authorities 
by whom he has thus far been advanced, undeservingly as well as 
inordinately. 

The question of promotion is one that it seems quite im- 
possible to answer in an entirely satisfactory manner. To depend 
only upon seniority would be ridiculous, whereas to resort other- 
wise than exceptionally to selection must imevitably involve 
unfairness. The system we actually employ provides, probably, 
the most suitable compromise, and that system may be described 
as seniority tempered by selection and rejection. Theoretically 
no officer is selected for “accelerated promotion” unless he is 
manifestly a man of great promise, generally, or of special aptitude 
particularly ; and rejection is applied only to the undeniably 
incompetent. There have been cases in which selections, and 
more rarely rejections, have been made inadvisedly, but bearing 
in mind the fact the responsible authorities are but human the 
Army has, generally speaking, very little reason for complaint. 
Upon the other hand, however, it is difficult to defend the practice 
of reserving “accelerated promotion” almost exclusively for 
the benefit of the Staff, more especially as the opportunities 
afforded to keen soldiers desirous of obtaining the benefits of the 
Staff College course, are so very limited. 

The officer has never been born who, being naturally fit for 
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Staff Service, or for important command, would not have become 
yet more efficient by reason of having graduated at the Staff 
College. Some few, who although educationally qualified are 
nevertheless bad soldiers, leave the Staff College worse officers 
than when they entered it; but such exceptional cases scarcely 
affect the argument that the larger the number of officers trained 
at the Staff College the more efficient will be the body of officers 
as a whole. Even those who are compelled to leave the College 
without completing the course, owing to failure in terminal 
examinations, gain no little benefit. In the circumstances, why 
are not these great advantages more generally distributed ? 
Why not allow much larger numbers of officers to study war 
under such favourable conditions ? Why, even in the straitened 
circumstances that now prevail, base the selection for entry 
upon an examination which gives no security against the passing 
of inferior soldiers, and often results in the plucking of very 
good ones? Surely the men we want are the best soldiers, and the 
educational qualifications chiefly requisite are those which are 
essential to efficient soldiering. Why not, then, enlarge the 
Staff College very much, making it an Army University, easy 
to get into for all who are considered worthy of trial, easy to be 
rejected from in the case of those who are found wanting, and 
hard to graduate from? What sense is there in a system which 
excludes Captain A, a really brilliant soldier, while it admits 
Captain B, a man of mediocre military ability, merely because 
the latter has made ten more marks in mathematics or in lan- 
guages—or because there is no further vacancy for an officer 
of such and such a corps? This is a conundrum in reference 
to which the only possible answer is “I give it up.” 

Many more questions might be asked, but space will not 
permit. Meanwhile, a general explanation of all the minor 
enigmas of the British Army appears to be furnished by the fact 
that a complete answer is still wanting to the great fundamental 
interrogation: ‘‘ What is the Army maintained for?” Not 
knowing what our Army is for, it is not wonderful that we are 
far to seek for the means of making it most fit for the 
performance of its yet undefined task. 

A. W. A. Potiocg. 


THE “DARK LADY” TO MR. WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE 


ABOUT 1605 


I 


You sent me twenty sonnets, and I'll try 

To write a few, in answer, as a friend; 

Poor Will! you avow the crime, your hope that I 
Might to a player playwright condescend. 


How dared you, Sir, one moment to aspire ? 
You knew me sprung of high adventurous blood ; 
Rightly you guessed the game of my desire ; 
For glorious stakes I played my maidenhood. 


O, but you are Imagination’s fool! 

It is the poet’s way, I understand ; 

That mounting frenzy left no atom cool, 
Did but I let you touch my charming hand. 


As to my cheek—laid you your lips upon it, 
At once you'd write the most astounding sonnet. 


THE “DARK LADY” 


II 


That’s not so bad, and now ['ll try another, 
And write it in your own high-flying line; 

I am the very essence of a lover, 

That’s a bad rhyme, a poor thing, yet ’tis mine. 


I am the very essence of a lover, 

I love with all my body, heart and soul; 
Soul—that’s a part you never would discover ; 
My rank and beauty, these are all your goal. 


Your passion is the passion of a dream ; 
You are as vain as you are modest-bred ; 
I was to raise you in your own esteem 
By a surrender full-accomplishéd. 


Thank you for nothing, when I sin at all 
It is to rise myself, and not to fall. 


III 


Now—are you glad—I solve your torturing doubt; 
I'll hold your frzend—so you are pleased to call him, 
Till your bad angel fire your good one out, 

So good that you were anxious to forestall him. 


Had I been cruel as I was most kind, 

That time of dubitation had amused me; 

How well I knew each winding of your mind, 
Most sorry for you when you most abused me. 


You thought you’d make us give ourselves away, 
Truly you are the “ Wonder of the Age!” 

Two guilty creatures sitting at the Play, 

[I in the gallery, Pembroke on the stage. 


O, yes, I know the trick; the Play's the thing 
Wherein I'll catch the conscience of the king. 


See ee eee 
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IV 


In that old Play—what is it called ?—you drew 
My portrait in a girl called Rosaline ; 

She was as dark as me, as witty too, 

But, then, you hardly knew my headier wine. 


"Tis long since you could jest like your “ Berowne” ; 
I killed your gift of lightsome repartee ; 


Now you excel far more in tragic tone; 
I struck too deep to leave you fancy-free. 


Yes, those were cheerful hours in merrier days, 
Before you dared to think that you might love me; 
I liked your wit and unexpected ways, 

Nor was your intellect at all above me. 


When first we met, you only hoped to please, 
You were less great, but better at your ease. 


V 


I hate and adore your Hamlet; love the might 
And strange, enchanting, magic of your mind, 
But you, of all men living, least had right 
To exhale that fierce disgust for womankind. 


Was it a thing so new to be befriended 
By ladies of rich breeding, style, and worth, 


That your conceit o’erleapt what we intended, 
And on the far side came with grief to earth ? 


A well-born rhymer, Sidney, I'll suppose, 

To whom his Stella might have proved untrue, 
Would not have made a secret of his woes, 

Nor yet have staged them for the world like you. 


He would have shown a Petrarch-like distress, 
Not this inhuman rage of bitterness. 


THE “DARK LADY” 


VI 


That play of yours about the Egyptian woman ; 
I know you meant to make her just like me; 
But was she not, excuse me, rather common, 
Hopping along the street for all to see? 


"Tis true I helped you with her conversation ; 
You found mine good to copy, worth your while, 
Especially that brilliant observation 

About the dull Octavia’s want of style. 


"Tis what I said of Isabella Vernon, 


The day you went with us up Richmond way, 


In June; we came back on the tide in moonlight ; 


How sweet the tune was of the roundelay 


Which the boy sang; to float upon the stream, 
With music and with moonlight, is a dream. 


Vil 


Some hours with you never shall I forget ; 
You must remember one delightful ride 


Through the old Windsor glades—I see them yet— 


While the long day in glorious colour died. 


We paused a space and watched the startled deer 
Above the bracken raise their antlered height, 
We saw the rabbits scuttling off in fear, 

The falcon poising in her circling flight. 


It was the time you made your lovely lay 
About those lips that sweetly were forsworn, 
And eyes—how runs it—ah! the break of day, 
Lights—are you sure—that do mislead the morn. 


You murmured as we rode, and, in the street 
Of Windsor, said it to me, all complete. 
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Vill 


Those kisses, seals of love but sealed in vain! 

Your rhymes have some mysterious power of haunting ; 
Who from your Muse, once known, can escape again ? 
She’s not a mistress through one summer flaunting. 


No, she is splendid, passionate, and proud ; 
She has the air of a most royal lady ; 

Her beauty shines forth even to the crowd ; 
Rivals, beside her, look unreal or shady. 


Could you possess me as your verses do, 

I should rush madly, star-like, from my sphere ; 
And, if I am, or seem, so cold to you, 

Believe me, half my coldness is the fear 


Lest, if I let my heart be set on fire, 
It should be burnt far more than I desire. 


IX 


Your sin is love, you say, my virtue hate, 

So virtue is, you'd prove, excelled by sin; 
Your love would overthrow my guarded state, 
If it could find some traitorous aid within. 


My hate defends me as a bastioned wall 

Defends the rich containings of a city ; 

Strong must the force be that could make it fall; 
"Tis neither breached by wit, nor mined by pity. 


Should the town make surrender to your will, 
Your love, victorious, would become its Ruler, 
It would be sacked, his empty purse to fill, 
And soon abandoned when his zeal grew cooler. 


I too, sometimes, like you, can fence with words— 
Harmless the pastime—as with foiléd swords. 


THE “DARK LADY” 


x 


Your sonnets are not always quite polite ; 

I am, it seems, the opposed to all that’s fair, 
You call me black as hell and dark as night, 
I like the colour; it is rather rare. 


You say two mourning eyes become my face, 
That’s prettier; and I approve the velvet brow ; 
As to my pallour, tis a finer grace 

Than red and white, so much too common now. 


These eyes, you are pleased to say, are raven black, 
Somewhere you used that image for my tresses, 
And yet invention is not what you lack, 

No want of wings your soaring flight depresses. 


Indeed, I think you would the more bewitch 
Were your poetic phrasing not so rich. 


XI 


Yet, on the whole, your writing is first-rate ; 
Surely you are the most delicious poet ; 
That verse will never more be out of date; 
You are immortal, and I know you know it. 


My raven hair and eyes, I like the thought, 
My scarlet lips, high brow, and lively tongue, 
Are in undying colours nobly wrought ; 

Not to the grave shall I go down unsung. 


And I, denying what you most desire, 

Gave you a gift more rare than that denied ; 

One string, more deep than all, enriched your lyre, 
Because you longed, and were not satisfied. 


So, that I may protract the fruitful sorrow, 
Come, if you will, and sup with me to-morrow. 
BERNARD HOLLAND. 


THE FIFTIES 


How many of us are left now who can remember these old days ? 
Our own thoughts have been lately turned to them by having ina 
moment of leisure taken down from the schoolroom shelf Hopes 
and Fears, now an almost forgotten tale, but one that was widely 
read forty or fifty years ago. It describes domestic life in the 
middle of the last century, not what is called Society, nor the 
existence of the rich and great, but the humdrum daily routine 
of what Lord Hugh Cecil calls “the dumb inarticulate mass” 
which forms the majority of our British nation. As such, the 
book has an interest of its own, to us the elderly who can remem- 
ber those times, and to those of the younger generation who may 
wish to learn about the ways of what probably seems to them a 
pre-historic period. 

To begin with, the first thing that strikes one about life in the 
fifties is its almost complete repose. No one sat on committees, 
no one went to listen to speeches, or still less made them, the tele- 
phone bell never rang, the hoot of the motor was never heard, the 
National Service League was not, and no one felt a moment’s 
anxiety aboutthe Navy. Free Trade had not long been established, 
but the voice of Protection was dumb; one left the house, secure 
of not finding “ Votes for Women ” chalked on the pavement, and 
though Lucilla rejected a lilac trimming which was urged upon 
her by Owen for her green silk gown, it was from no anticipation 
of the Anti-Suffrage League, but merely an innate feeling of the 
fitness of things. Then the workings of benevolence seem strangely 
rusty. Mothers’ meetings, the G.F.S., boys’ and men’s clubs, 
Temperance societies, Guilds, Unions, all the various organisations 
which make of every country parish a hive of industry, all these 
were not. Phoebe, a model of maidenly virtue, who had lived 
faultlessly for twenty-two years at her home in the country, 
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declares without a blush that she had never been inside a cottage in 
her life.. When asked to take an interest in a small dame’s school 
in her neighbourhood, she hesitates greatly before consenting, 
but finally “has her reward” in the discovery that the task of 
teaching there is eminently congenial to a younger sister deficient 
in intellect ! 

Shades of our late Education Bills! This was little more than 
fifty years ago! 

To the modern mind, too, amusements seem rare. Lawn- 
tennis and croquet had not been invented, golf was confined to its 
native Scotland, and bridge was not. Picquet is mentioned and 
Phoebe spends an hour and a half one evening over this with a 
brother, but she wonders sadly as she goes to bed whether the 
sight of so much card-playing may not be injurious to her younger 
sisters. Girls were contented with very little in those days. 
They rode and even hunted, but “the mounted maidens” only 
“followed the chase as long as the way was fair and ladylike ” ; 
they walked, but the appearance of strangers was enough to cause 
a flutter of alarm; we must, however, admit that they improved 
their minds, and the knowledge exhibited by even the frivolous 
Lucilla would put many girls of the present day to shame. The 
knowledge, however, generally ran in classical and historical 
grooves, and we are warned of the danger of allowing an “ in- 
flammable mind to slake its thirsty imagination” on the works 
of Byron, Shelley, and L.E.L. The author, however, seems to us 
a little severe in naming the publications of the S8.P.C.K. as the 
only alternative. 

The sense of decorum, too, seems to have been far keener than 
it is now. Phebe, entering a drawing-room during her first visit 
to London, beheld “ladies so much at their ease on low couches 
and ottomans” that “she stood transfixed ” at seeing the apart- 
ment “treated with so much freedom.” Further on we read: 
“The deed was done. Conventionalities were defied, vaunts 
fulfilled.” The reader shudders, but the next sentence tells us 
that all that is happening is that Lucilla, aged twenty-two, has 
started on a tour in Ireland, with a female friend some years older 
than herself. True, they mean to fish, and Lucilla has tied her 
own flies, still their intention is to keep strictly to themselves. 
Yet, to quote the sage words of Lucilla’s guardian, “ You are 
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going beyond the ordinary restraints of women in your station, 
and a person who does so can never tell to what she may expose 
herself.” The prophecy is fulfilled, and a millionaire pursues the 
young ladies to the inn at Glendelough, where he accosts Lucilla 
in “a tone of easy familiarity.” He asks to be allowed to be of 
service, or at least to be permitted to leave his servant to attend 
them. Knowing that one of them has sprained her ankle, he 
urges that he does not like to leave them alone in a strange place. 
We have searched the page in vain for any utterances more com- 
promising than these, and yet Lucilla feels that during the inter- 
view she had no guard but herself from positively insulting 
advances, and she realises too late that “beyond the pale of 
ordinary convenances, however sufficient a woman may be for her 
own protection, the very fact of having to defend herself is well- 
nigh degradation.” . 

The millionaire after this fades out of the book, but not so the 
intense vigilance of propriety. Mervyn, the brother who plays 
picquet, arranges for Phoebe and her two younger sisters to live 
with him after their parents’ death, under the charge of an elderly 
and most unexceptionable governess. This plan is only sanctioned 
with much unwillingness and many shakings of the head by the other 
relations, who warn Pheebe that “it would not be discreet for any 
girl as young as she was to be entertaining her brother’s sporting 
friends.” In obedience to these injunctions, the three sisters live 
apart in a separate wing of the house with the governess; still, 
when in the garden, they run the risk of “ stumbling upon smoking 
gentlemen,” billiard balls are heard “knocking about half the 
night,” and on their way home from church they are sometimes 
spoken to by the only one of their brother’s guests who attends 
the service on Sundays. 

We cannot help thinking that this would have passed un- 
noticed in the present day, but in the fifties propriety was up in 
arms. Even the thoughtless Lucilla writes that their brother is 
getting them “into a scrape,” and the luckless Phoebe hears from 
an older sister “‘ Neither Sir Bevil nor I can express our amazement 
at your recklessness, thus forfeiting the esteem of society, and 
outraging the opinion of old friends.” The neighbours hesitate 
about calling, the “ mounted maidens” ride away from Pheebe at 
the meet, and even when Mervyn is attacked by faintness in the 
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hunting-field, the good Samaritan who brings him home rides 
some distance behind, so as not to come into too close contact 
with him and his sister. We are pleased to be able to state that 
Mervyn’s ill-health, and Phoebe’s unexceptionable behaviour, end 
by reinstating the family in the good graces of the neighbourhood 
after a crisis in the history of one of the younger sisters too long 
to be detailed here. We do not dwell on the love-passages in the 
volume, for, owing to our belief that affairs of the heart have 
varied little since the time when Jacob wooed Rachel, we hold 
that they were much the same in the fifties as they are now, and 
that judged by this standard there is a want of reality in the book 
whenever the region of romance is entered. It is best described 
by its second title—‘ Scenes from the Life of a Spinster.” 

We feel that we cannot close this little article better than by 
following the example of our leading journals, and devoting a few 
lines to dress. A “‘ handsome” black gown, “ enlivened by beau- 
tiful blue flowers in the flounces” is considered too “ dingy 
dowager”’ for the spinster whose hopes and fears are chronicled 
in the book. Lucilla, who, consequently on a quarrel with her 
guardian, wishes to obtain a situation as governess, is rejected 
owing to her “ stylish” appearance when wearing a “ black jacket 
over a grey silk gown, and a bonnet set far back over waving 
ringlets.” We recall the early drawings of Leech, and mourn 
over the wasted opportunities of those days when matinées were 
not. 

The excellent Phoebe went driving in a cabriolet with her 
brother-in-law, dressed in “ brown russet, with a straw bonnet and 
scarlet necktie,” but this costume seems to have been connected 
in the wearer’s mind with a favourite brother called Robin, and 
affection sometimes takes strange flights even now. “As the 
velvet-bordered dress, crimson shawl and purple bonnet neared 
the group, a tremor shot through the sick girl’s frame.” Here we 
feel on our own ground, but reading further, we find that it was not 
the colours that distressed the invalid, only the visitor herself. 
What strikes one most is the immense importance attached to a 
dress worn by Lucilla, the frivolous character in the book. She 
makes a bet with a Guardsman—here the voice of Mrs. Grundy 
is again heard—that she will wear a gown trimmed entirely with 
salmon flies. She make them herself, sews them on herself; the 
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book reluctantly assures us that the effect is most pleasing, still 
the effort costs her the affections of a young clergyman, and we are 
not even told that Lord William paid the bet! Lucilla is in all 
things the antithesis to Phcebe, the one is frivolous, the other 
steady; one loves order, the other rebels against authority ; 
one wears a bonnet set far back over waving ringlets, the other, 
straw crossed with a white ribbon; still, as the proverb has it, 
all roads lead to Rome, and we leave them both wedded to clergy- 
men at the end of the last chapter. Lucilla, indeed, never re- 
captures the heart she lost when she trimmed a white gown with 
salmon flies, but she unites herself to a more elderly admirer 
whose affections have remained constant through all vicissitudes, 
and who alone of all her friends did not disapprove of the expedi- 
tion to Ireland. Perhaps in some sheltered rectory Phebe is still 
living, and we may picture her with grand-daughters dressed in 
the clinging garments of the present day, maybe walking in pro- 
cession to the Albert Hall, or canvassing at the last General 
Election. One may smile over the narrowness and the prejudices 
of the old days, but one cannot but regret the peaceful, regular 
home life in the fifties, not that in the present day many people 
do not live at home, but that home has become such a focus of 
work and pleasure that rest is hardly to be found there. 


ConsTANCE LECONFIELD. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


Wasuineton, September 9, 1910 


Ar last there is an issue in American politics. It is an issue clear 
cut and sharply defined. It is one of the ironies of history that 
the American people should again have to determine a question 
that is as old as the nation itself, that dragged the country into 
civil war and cost untold treasure, and that every one believed 
was disposed of for all time forty-five years ago. Yet it is to-day 
the burning political question. It is the right of the State against 
the power of the Federal Government. 

English as well as American readers will hear a good deal more 
of this question before it is finally settled. If I do not misread 
the trend of the times, it will rive parties and profoundly affect 
American political thought and social development. Because of 
the importance I attribute to it, it is well, I think, that the English 
reader should thoroughly understand the issue involved. 

It is necessary to go back to the beginning of things—to the 
convention that framed the Constitution of the United States. 
When the States were brought together to form a confederation so 
as to resist Great Britain, there was no federal nexus. Each 
State was sovereign and independent. The delegates of the 
States met as ambassadors who represented the sovereignty of 
their people. For a hundred and fifty years, since the first 
planting of America by the English, there had been no bonds of 
alliance between the various colonies, and they had recognised no 
central authority except the rather indefinite authority of the 
Crown. Each colony had its own Legislature and its own royal 
or proprietary Governor. The colonies were brought together 
from time to time by common needs to resist French or Spaniards 
and their Indian allies, but a federated league, such as we know 
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to-day, was beyond the conception of all but a very few men. 
Penn and Franklin were notable exceptions. 

The Constitution began and ended in compromise. When the 
States met in convention in Philadelphia the small States feared 
the power of the large States. It was necessary that certain 
authority should be delegated to the Central Government, but 
the States were jealous of a strong Central Government that 
should deprive them of their autonomy. They attempted to guard 
against this encroachment of power; and they were especially 
vigilant to preserve to the States the right of self-government and 
the complete control of their internal affairs. 

What the framers of the Constitution apprehended as their 
greatest menace was the dominance of the Federal Government. 
A great many of the men who sat in that convention were classical 
scholars and well versed in history. The Roman Republic was 
the fear always before them. They would not repeat the mistake 
of creating a Rome that would smother the provinces. 

But what the framers of the Constitution were unable to see 
was the possibility of the States coercing the Central Government. 
History{afforded no precedent*‘for this, and therefore it was beyond 
the capacity of the wisest intellects of the time to regard that as 
a danger. If you read the reports and debates of the convention 
you will see repeated reference to the fear expressed by the 
delegates that the President will be able to make Congress simply 
the instrument to execute his will, or that Congress will possess 
so much power that the President will be a puppet in its hands ; 
that the House will command. and the Senate will be forced to 
obey, or that the power of the Senate will be so great that the 
House will have no share in the Government. That these fears 
were groundless and that a danger far greater was to be dreaded 
was voiced by no delegate. It was inconceivable that the power 
of any one State could be greater than the combined power of all, 
represented through the delegated agency of the Central Govern- 
ment. 

The political and social history of the American people during 
the first sixty years of the nineteenth century is written around 
the rights of the States as opposed to the rights of the Federal 
Government. Stripped of all extraneous and incidental issues 
the controversy centred about two questions. The South believed 
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that slavery was vital to its agricultural system, and the wealth 
of the South was in its slaves and its cotton and tobacco planta- 
tions and rice swamps. Slavery meant nothing to the North, 
whose industrial system made the labour of slaves unprofitable, 
so that the North could afford to condemn the institution of 
slavery and regard it as a crime against morality. The only way 
by which the South could prevent the North from interfering 
with the institution of slavery was to maintain the sanctity of 
the doctrine of State rights. Every State, Southerners argued, 
was sovereign within its own borders, and possessed the unlimited 
power of sovereignty to do as it saw fit. The State derived no 
powers from the Government and was not answerable to it; its 
power came from the people, the citizens of the State, who could 
make such laws and establish such institutions as seemed to 
them best for their own development. In the assertion of this 
doctrine Southerners resisted every enlargement of the Federal 
powers. State rights became a creed sacred totheSoutherner. Men 
have gone to the stake in defence of their religion. Southerners 
went to their death in defence of State rights. 

Side by side with this great question of slavery was that of 
Protection, which was simply another phase of the doctrine of 
State rights. The North from an early day was a manufacturing 
section and saw the advantage of protecting its industries against 
the competition of England; the South, manufacturing almost 
nothing and relying exclusively upon its agricultural products, 
which were largely sold in the European market, could see no 
benefit in Protection. It was clear that a tax laid upon imports 
increased the price of imported goods, which the South regarded 
as a discrimination that imposed a burden upon every Southern 
consumer and was solely in the interest of the North. So bitter 
was the resentment of the South, to such extreme lengths had the 
South pushed the doctrine of State rights, that in 1832, as the 
student of American history will recall, South Carolina asserted 
its right to nullify an Act of Congress on the ground that Congress 
had no constitutional power to impose a tariff upon articles 
imported into South Carolina to which her people objected. 
Twenty-nine years later, when the South saw the futility of 
argument, South Carolina fired the shot that plunged the country 
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‘ When the South put everything to the test of the sword and 
lost, the question was supposed to have been settled—and settled 
right, for might was on the side of right—for all time. The 
South never recanted. The doctrine of State rights was still 
part of the Democratic creed, but it fell into desuetude. The 
South came more and more to look to the Federal Government 
for aid and assistance of various kinds, and familiarity made vice 
assume a less horrible mien. There appeared to be some virtue, 
after all, about the full purse of the Federal Treasury, and it was 
a very comforting thought to know that the National Govern- 
ment with its unlimited resources could do what no single State 
could undertake. A conspicuous illustration of this, and as show- 
ing how the Southern point of view has shifted in recent years, is 
the history of the appropriation made by Congress to exterminate 
the gipsy-moth in Massachusetts and the boll weevil in Texas. 
In Massachusetts a moth had devastated forest growth. For 
years the State made appropriations to destroy the parasite, and 
finally it was compelled to appeal to the Federal Government for 
assistance. Clearly this was in contravention of the theory of 
State rights, for it was the duty of Massachusetts to take care of 
the parasite within her own borders. About the same time that 
Massachusetts asked Federal aid, the boll weevil was doing 
enormous damage to the cotton crop of Texas. When the 
Massachusetts Members of Congress asked for the appropriation 
the Texas members did not oppose it, on the contrary they 
promised their support provided that an equivalent appropriation 
was made to extirpate the cotton parasite. Prior to the civil war 
and the years immediately following, a Member of Congress from 
Texas would as soon have cut off his right hand as to have 
supported a Bill appropriating money for this purpose. It is 
interesting to recall that in Mr. Cleveland’s Administration there 
was a great flood in Texas which caused much destitution. The 
Washington Government had no funds available that could be 
used to relieve the distress, but it had army tents it could lend 
to the State to house the homeless, and it could relieve the most 
pressing necessities by issuing army rations to the hungry. Yet 
Members of Congress from Texas resented and resisted this 
exercise of Federal benevolence on the ground that it was an 
enlargement of Federal authority not sanctioned by the Constitution, 
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and although the intention was praiseworthy it was a dangerous 
precedent that ought not to be sanctioned. Nowadays, when 
there is a great disaster by fire or flood or earthquake Congress is 
immediately appealed to for aid, and no one questions the right 
or the propriety of the Treasury being thrown open to succour 
the victims. 


With the gradual breaking down of the belief in State rights 
on the part of the South there came also a profound modification 
of the tariff views of the South. So long as the South remained 
purely an agricultural section and its crops were dependent upon 
slave labour, it was very easy for Southern men to convince them- 
selves of the immorality of a fiscal system that was in effect a 
bounty in which they had no share. When the war freed the 
slaves, revolutionised the economic and social conditions of the 
South, and brought home to the South the knowledge that it had 
the raw materials to make it a powerful competitor of the North 
in manufactures, the South came to regard the Tariff precisely in 
the same way that it accepted Federal assistance. For many 
years after the war the South stubbornly clung to the antiquated 
doctrine of Free Trade, as its statesmen of a previous era had 
passionately defended the rights of property in man. At that 
time the difference between Republicans and Democrats was 
fundamental, and the test was economic belief. As the manu- 
facturing interests of the South increased, Southerners abandoned 
their belief in Free Trade, or as they preferred to call it, “a 
tariff for revenue only,” and found it compatible with their 
conscience to advocate “a tariff for revenue with incidental 
protection.” Now not even that pretence is made. The majority 
of Southerners are Protectionists and sustain the Republican 
policy of protecting home industries against foreign competition. 


I have thus briefly summarised a century of American history, 
the main facts of which are, of course, well known to most of the 
readers of this Review, to show the great part State rights has 
always played in American politics, and also to make it clear 
how vital the issue is that has again been brought to the front. 

The presidencies of Mr. McKinley and Mr. Roosevelt broke 
down party lines and obliterated that great distinction between 
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Republican and Democrat that made government by party a 
reality in this country. When State rights ceased to bea burning 
question, and men were fundamentally agreed as to economics, 
even although they might differ as to details, what was there 
left to fight about? Little enough, as the reader will readily 
perceive. But unless society has reached perfection, which it never 
does, in every progressive civilisation there will always be great 
questions demanding settlement. Those long years of discussion 
over the right of the State and the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and whether rates of duty should be increased or lowered, 
had left little or no time for the consideration of social questions 
perhaps of greater and more wide-reaching importance. It was 
to these men now turned. 

Mr. Roosevelt gave great impetus to the doctrine of cen- 
tralisation as opposed to the decentralised theory of the para- 
mountcy of the State. When it was clearly seen what he was 
aiming at—the subordination of the State—the old spirit of 
resistance to the supremacy of the Central Government that had 
long lain dormant was again aroused. The fear was expressed 
that Mr. Roosevelt was “ trying to subvert the Constitution,”’and 
that if he were permitted to have his way the United States would 
be ruled from Washington in the same way that the United 
Kingdom is governed from London; and that the States would 
be merely geographical divisions in the same way that English 
counties are merely administrative entities. 

It is very difficult to make Englishmen understand the im- 
portance attached by the American to the “ sovereignty ” of the 
State, but to the American it is the pivot of his political system. 
The menace of an autocratic Central Government, which is what 
Americans fear, can only be prevented, Americans believe, by 
the States being strong enough to hold in check any encroachment 
or attempted usurpation of power by the Central Government. 
So long as the Government at Washington is kept narrowly 
within limits little danger need be apprehended, but when the 
long arm of the Government stretches from Washington to the 
far corners of the Union, when through the taxing power it 
exercises an espionage over every activity, when it regulates 
trade and the instrumentalities of commerce, declares certain 
articles contraband, and prescribes what men may not eat or 
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drink, the American sees danger ahead and begins to tremble for 
his liberties. 

Mr. Roosevelt is an avowed Federalist, and in the speeches 
that he has been making during the last couple of weeks in the 
West he has gone far along the road that leads to the supremacy 
of the Federal power. In a speech delivered at Osawatomie, 
Kansas, the place made famous by John Brown, who regarded 
murder as righteous so that the negro might be free, and was 
hanged for his raid at Harper’s Ferry in 1859, Mr. Roosevelt 
declared. himself in favour of a wide increase of the power of the 
National Government, so that it might have greater authority 
to control corporations and effect reforms which it was impossible 
for the States, working in their individual capacity, to accomplish. 
He expounded what he termed the “ New Nationalism,” which, 
if it should be adopted as the principles of a political party, would 
put in force the system that Alexander Hamilton believed in 
and Thomas Jefferson so dreaded. The extension of Federal 
powers leads logically to Socialism as opposed to Individualism, 
and some of Mr. Roosevelt’s auditors were startled by what they 
term his socialistic views. Thus, the staff correspondent of the 
New York Tribune who is travelling with the former President— 
and the Tribune warmly admires Mr. Roosevelt—writes : 


One of Mr. Roosevelt’s declarations was so strongly socialistic as to startle 
some of his auditors, although it was wildly applauded by his enthusiastic 
Kansas listeners. “The man who wrongly holds that every human right is 
secondary to his profit must now give way,” declared Mr. Roosevelt, “to the 
advocate of human welfare who rightly maintains that every man holds his 
property subject to the general right of the community to regulate its use to 
whatever degree the public welfare may require it.” In the estimation of some 
who heard the former President make this declaration, it was an affirmation of 
fundamental socialistic doctrine that the individual enjoys no inherent rights 
which the community is bound to respect when they conflict with the larger 
interest of society as a whole. 


Mr. Roosevelt announced as the various planks in his platform 
that he would give the Federal Government supervision over the 
operations of all joint-stock companies engaged in interstate 
commerce and the power to determine their capitalisation ; 
increased powers to control industry more effectively ; the enact- 
ment of Federal income and inheritance taxes; the regulation of 
the terms and conditions of labour; a clear division of authority 
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between the National and State Governments. The New 
Nationalism, Mr. Roosevelt declared in the course of his speech, 
regards the executive power “as the steward of the national 
public welfare.” This was the doctrine held by Mr. Roosevelt 
when he was President and put into force by Mr. Garfield when he 
was Secretary of the Interior, which was one of the reasons Mr. 
Taft was unable to continue Mr. Garfield as a member of his 
Cabinet. Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Garfield held that “the 
Executive has the power to do anything which his discretion may 
dictate, provided that it has not been specifically prohibited by 
the Constitution or by statute.” Mr. Taft, on the other hand, 
held that the Executive may do only that which he is specifically 
permitted to do by the express terms of the Constitution or the 
letter of the statute. The difference in these interpretations of 
the rights of the Executive is fundamental. It marks the differ- 
ence between centralisation and decentralisation. It sums up in 
a sentence the difference between the theories of Government held 
by William H. Taft and Theodore Roosevelt. 


In a speech made by Mr. Taft before the Conservation Congress 
in St. Paul last Monday, he placed himself squarely on the platform 
of what may be termed the “ Old Nationalism ” to distinguish it 
from Mr. Roosevelt’s newer doctrine. 


In these days [said the President], there is a disposition to look too much 
to the Federal Government for everything. I am liberal in construction of the 
Constitution with reference to Federal power, but I am firmly convinced that 
the only safe course for us to pursue is to hold fast to the limitations of the 
Constitution and to guard as sacred the powers of the States. 


Speaking from the same platform before practically the same 
audience the following day, taking as his theme the conservation 
of natural resources, Mr. Roosevelt said : 


There is apparent to the judicious observer a distinct tendency on the part 
of our opponents to cloud the issue by raising the question of State as against 
Federal jurisdiction. We are ready to meet that issue if it is forced upon us. 
But there is no hope for the plain people in such conflicts of jurisdiction. 

Who can best regulate the special interests for the public good? Most of 
the predatory corporations are interstate or have interstate affiliations. There- 
fore they are largely out of reach of effective State control and fall, of necessity, 
within the Federal jurisdiction. One of the prime objects of those among them 
that are grasping and greedy is to avoid effective control either by State 
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or nation; and they advocate at this time State control simply because they 
believe it to be the least effective. The most effective weapon against these 
great corporations, most of which are financed and owned on the Atlantic 
Coast, will be Federal laws and the Federal Executive. 


It would be an extraordinary political revolution if State 
rights, long the test of faith of Democracy, were now to be taken 
up by the Republicans, championed and opposed by the two 
foremost men in the party, and divide the party as slavery divided 
the Union. Yet that I believe is what we aretosee. The issue 
will be settled, not as it was temporarily settled in 1861 by arms 
but by the Republican party falling into decay and new parties 
arising on the ruins. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s New Nationalism and the modern version of 
State rights is the programme of a distinctly radical party. 
Mr. Roosevelt has placed himself at the head of that party and 
publicly announced himself to be a “ Progressive.” In the heart 
of the insurgent country he was greeted in a poetical effusion as 
an “ Insurgent ” and the leader of the Insurgents in the coming 
struggle. Mr. Roosevelt said that the sentiments expressed were 
correct, but he preferred to be called a Progressive rather than 
an Insurgent. It is the same thing under a different name. 
Every historical movement that has for its end reform has begun 
as a rebellion and ended as a revolution. When the Republicans 
rebelled against their party they were dubbed in contempt 
“ Tnsurgents,” which they first resented as an insult and then 
accepted as a compliment. Since the movement has gained force 
Insurgents have become Progressives, which is a better party 
name and makes a more alluring appeal to imagination. 

Having admitted himself a Progressive, Mr. Roosevelt must 
be considered to have cut himself adrift from the Conservative 
wing of the Republican party represented by Mr. Taft. It is 
true that a great many of Mr. Taft’s friends resent the suggestion 
that he is any less Progressive in his ideas or his policies than Mr. 
Roosevelt, or, which is the natural implication, that he is joined 
to his idols and remains uninfluenced by progress. Mr. Taft has 
shown that he is the most Progressive President that has ever 
sat in the White House, and he has secured more advanced 
legislation than any of his predecessors. Thus, while Mr. Roosevelt 
thought it to be a good thing to bring joint-stock companies 
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under Federal control and give Congress the power to levy an 
income tax, he contented himself with making speeches and 
writing messages. It was the same in regard to the tariff. Mr. 
Roosevelt wrote in one of his earlier messages that later he would 
communicate his views to Congress on the tariff by special message; 
but the tariff was left untouched during the seven years of his 
Presidential term. On the other hand, Mr. Taft secured the 
passage by Congress of the law imposing a tax on joint-stock 
companies, which brings them under Federal supervision, in- 
spection and control; on his recommendation Congress submitted 
to the country an amendment to the Constitution to give to 
Congress the power to impose an income tax; a tariff bill was 
passed and a board of experts appointed to study the tariff so as 
to make possible a further revision of the tariff in the near future 
on scientific grounds. But to the average person Mr. Taft 
represents Conservatism and Mr. Roosevelt Radicalism. It is not 
so much what the two men have done as it is their characters and 
temperaments that have given the public this impression. 

Mr. Roosevelt has not only accepted the leadership of the 
Progressive cause, but he has, by his acceptance, placed himself 
at the head of those forces that are opposed to the re-election of 
Mr. Taft. It does not, however, necessarily follow that Mr. 
Roosevelt will be a candidate for the Presidency in 1912 in oppo- 
sition to Mr. Taft, but if he should exert his influence to prevent 
Mr. Taft’s renomination it would not be surprising. I assume 
that Mr. Roosevelt will never again be President of the United 
States for the simple reason that deliberately, voluntarily, and 
solemnly he pledged himself to the American people not to accept 
another nomination and to respect the tradition which all Americans 
regard with such peculiar reverence that no man may serve more 
than two terms in the Presidency. It will be remembered that 
on the night of his election in 1904 he issued the following state- 
ment from the White House : 


I am deeply sensible of the honour done me by the American people in thus 
expressing their confidence in what I have done and what I have tried to do. 
I appreciate to the full the solemn responsibility this confidence imposes upon 
me, and I shall do all that in my power lies not to forfeit it. 

On the fourth of March next I shall have served three and a half years, and 
this three and a half years constitutes my first term. The wise custom which 
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limits the President to two terms regards the substance and not the form, and 
under no circumstances will I be a candidate for or accept another nomination. ; 


Between the time that announcement was made and the end 
of his term, Mr. Roosevelt on several occasions wrote and said to 
friends and inquirers that, having pledged himself not to accept 
another nomination, it would be impossible for him to permit his 
name to go before the Convention. Evidently the persons who 
are now talking about Mr. Roosevelt’s nomination in 1912 are 
ignorant that he has by his own act barred his return to 
the Presidency. The original announcement on the night of 
election now nearly six years ago was not made impulsively. Mr. 
Roosevelt subsequently explained that it was the result of due 
deliberation. Nothing called it forth except his own sense of 
propriety and fidelity to Republican institutions, and the example 
set by his illustrious predecessor the first President. In re- 
affirming his decision, Mr. Roosevelt showed that he had given 
the subject further and more mature consideration, and no argu- 
ment had been presented that he could regard as of sufficient 
weight to make him break his pledge. 

But while Mr. Roosevelt has made his own nomination 
impossible he is under no obligation, moral or otherwise, to refrain 
from active politics, and we know that he has not the slightest 
intention to be merely a passive spectator. He intends to take 
a hand in the game and play it with all the energy for which he 
is so justly famous. It is easy enough to see that in the next 
Republican Convention lines will be sharply drawn. On the 
one side will be the delegates asking for the renomination of Mr. 
Taft, on the other will be the Progressive delegates, first of 
all insisting upon Mr. Roosevelt’s nomination, and then when 
Mr. Roosevelt persists in his refusal to be a candidate, they will 
turn to him to name the candidate. 

Were that Convention to be held to-morrow it would be easy 
enough to foretell the result. The candidate would undoubtedly 
be a Progressive standing on a platform of centralisation and 
recommending the enactment by Congress of legislation giving 
the Federal Government much larger powers than it now possesses. 
Friends of Mr. Taft say—doubtless because the wish is father to 
the hope—that in two years there will be a swing of the popular 
pendulum and that the Progressive wave will have spent itself. 
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These prophets may be right, but certainly there is nothing at 
the present time to indicate that they have any solid basis for 
their predictions. The signs of the times are unmistakable. 

But whatever the outcome of that Convention, it is only the 
beginning and not the end of things. During the next two years 
the American people will be made to understand that State rights 
has again become the great issue in American politics and that 
the next Republican Convention will, in a measure, determine 
whether the people approve the extension of the powers of the 
Federal Government or believe in the wisdom of preserving the 
powers of the States. Whatever the verdict neither side will be 
satisfied or accept it as final. It will be the beginning of a long 
period of political unrest and excitement. It must mean the 
formation of new parties that, as at the time of the adoption of 
the Constitution, were Federalist and anti-Federalist, which were 
the names they took. Those Democrats who still believe in State 
rights and are afraid of the encroachments of the Central Govern- 
ment will be anti-Federalists and rate party second to principle. 
Just as they deserted their party because they could not accept 
Mr. Bryan and the theories that he represented, so we may look 
to see them voting for the anti-Federalist Republican candidate 
to save the country from the danger of centralisation. 

The way is thus prepared for a wholesale revolutionising of 
parties ; and parties will then mean something instead of, as now, 


meaning nothing. 


A. Mavricre Low. 


THE NEXT RELIGION 


Ir we may accept the Press as being the mirror of the public 
mind, few subjects for speculation have more general interest 
than has the religious future of this country. For years past we 
have grown accustomed to see the most sacred mysteries of the 
Christian Faith pressed into the service of the “ Silly Season” 
correspondent, and thousands of well-meaning ignoramuses ex- 
pounding and explaining what have hitherto been regarded as 
passing human comprehension. On the other hand, we are 
faced with the undoubted fact that with very few exceptions the 
Christian sects are bemoaning a falling-off in Church-membership, 
in subscriptions, in everything that testifies to enthusiasm. While 
the Archbishop of York, addressing the British Association, 
rejoices that religion and science have reconciled their differences ; 
the united testimony of those best qualified to judge assures us 
that alike among the slum-dweller, the labouring class, the suburb- 
dweller and the small trader Christianity is practically unobserved, 
or only so far as it may serve private ends, social or financial; 
As to the wealthy, the strictures of Father Bernard Vaughan and 
his imitators, priestly and lay, based though they be on hearsay, 
have become a standing feature of the more sensational journals, 
and are in themselves sufficient evidence that “ Society,” what- 
ever its sins, attaches little importance to the admonitions of 
spiritual advisers whatsoever. 

The seeming paradox is explicable enough if we remember 
how instinctive is the necessity for some kind of religious belief. 
Granting that Christianity has ceased to dominate the national 
imagination, the universal rage for religious speculation is the 
most natural antecedent to the rise of some new faith. Yet 
were we to judge by such signs alone we should not be justified 
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in accepting the conclusions of the pessimist. There are very 
many reasons why this, that or the other Christian body should 
suffer a set-back, quite apart from any decadence of national 
faith. Much, for instance is doubtless due to the tendency, 
evident in many sects, to neglect their own business in favour 
of interfering in politics. A man may feel very strongly on a 
political question, and yet doubt whether the clergyman or minister 
who from his pulpit hurls torrents of abuse against his political 
opponents is the safest guide to the faith of Christ, even for 
those who agree with him. Again, when leading Christian divines 
announce themselves as Deists or, in the name of Christ, busy 
themselves in whittling down the Christian faith to fit in with 
their private codes of morals or ethics, it were vain to expect 
greater humility from their flocks. But such things, however 
painful in themselves and however inimical to the growth of 
Christianity, are, after all, more likely to be a result of waning 
faith than its cause. The pulpit-occupier who is uncertain of 
the faith that is in him tends inevitably to descend to the level 
of any other public purveyor. He must out-bid all his com- 
petitors in the originality of his ideas and the ingenuity with 
which he advertises them if he is to draw a congregation, and the 
public, as inevitably, becomes always keener in its search for new 
sensations. The rise or fall of a world-religion does not depend 
upon the sincerity of some few among those who live by serving 
at its altars. 

Yet though it were easy to attach too much importance to 
individual signs of change, their cumulative evidence is con- 
siderable, the more so when we find them pointing in the same 
direction as do the law of experience and the teaching of history. 
That Christianity as we know it should advance towards a period 
of eclipse, total or partial, was perhaps inevitable once the 
Reformation was accomplished. Admit the possibility of doubt 
in an article of faith and there is no logical stopping-place 
until you deny everything but the evidence of your own senses. 
Yet the Reformation was at best or worst an inconsiderable force 
viewed in the light of history and its inevitability. Had it 
never taken place we should have as certainly reached our present 
path, though by other paths. The invention of the printing 
press sounded the death-knell of dogma, just as our adoption of 
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the ideal of semi-education has shown itself the most formidable 
enemy that Christianity has yet had to encounter. 

Deny it, or disguise it as we may, Christianity, or indeed any 
other purely supernatural faith, is incompatible with the present 
intellectual level of the masses. Democracy no doubt has its 
virtues, but it carries two disabilities in its train, mind-mediocrity 
and the lack of discipline. In a democratic age we adopt as an 
ideal that all classes have equal “ educational” facilities, a very 
good ideal in its way if we are quite sure that we know what we 
mean by education. Unfortunately we have confused education 
with book-learning, which is a very different thing indeed. We 
have accordingly adopted a system of instruction which had 
already become conventional among a small class of the nation, 
because, that class happening to be the wealthiest, we have 
naturally supposed that it would have the best of everything. 
Book-learning, of the old-fashioned public-school-cum-university 
type, was accordingly chosen to make us all from duke to dustman 
a nation of intellectual demi-gods; it bids fair to reduce us to 
one dead level of inefficient prigdom; it has already made the 
fortunes of many cheap newspaper proprietors. The wealthier 
classes, indeed, escape better than the rest, because those in 
authority over them long ago realised the unimportance of 
“schooling ”’ in education, and ensure accordingly that at school 
and university they learn as little as is humanly possible, beyond 
how to make useful social connections. It is true that “‘ school ” 
has for the wealthy child one great value—it teaches him dis- 
cipline and obedience; unfortunately national free education, as 
we know it, is exactly designed to stamp them out. We cram 
the unhappy children of the poor with a mass of indigestible facts, 
served up in the most unsavoury form by “ teachers” scarcely 
wiser than themselves—making it penal for them to escape the 
infliction; we resolutely refrain from teaching them anything 
that is likely to be of the slightest assistance towards the art of 
living; we forbid their teachers, under pain of fine or imprison- 
ment, to enforce discipline among them; we ensure, by a 
carefully thought out system of teaching in droves, that any 
uncollective use of the thinking faculties shall be denied them, 
and, having doneall this, we thank God that we are a civilised and 
enlightened nation and turn them loose to use the “ education ” 
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they have acquired in spelling out the betting news or mastering 
the art of crime as taught in the police-court reports. 

Can we wonder, in view of all this, that the lower classes have 
lost the simple faith of their forefathers ? It would be miraculous 
were it otherwise. We have, it is true, made them appreciate, 
more or less, the evidence of their own senses, but not the possi- 
bility that other things, beyond the limit of their senses, are also 
worthy of belief. We have taught them that it is desirable to 
think for themselves, but we have not taught them how to think or 
even made sure they are able to think at all. When you add to 
this the snippety details and uninspired editorial comment upon 
theological controversies and the Higher Criticism served up for 
them by the ha’penny newspapers that are their daily intellectual 
fare, written, as has been unkindly said, by the half-educated for 
the uneducated, can it excite surprise that they regard matters 
religious from exactly the same standpoint as the music-hall 
performance or the Football League match; that when they 
patronise —there is no other word for it—patronise Christianity 
at all, it is only in so far as it can compete against the music-hall 
as a means towards excitement, providing them with a P.S.A. 
tea-fight, a “spicy” preacher, castigating the sins of a Society 
of which he knows nothing, or a Church-Service-cum-Bioscope 
entertainment. That, in spite of everything, there are many 
among the English—and American—masses who still show 
themselves mindful that they possess—or should possess—souls, 
who still manifest in a thousand ways, apart from church attend- 
ance, a tolerant interest in the eternal verities, proves, if anything 
could, that fundamentally they are as capable of faith as were 
their fathers, and that, given the necessary impulse from without, 
they will still rush forward in vast droves into any cult which 


_ shall commend itself to the newspapers. 


When we remember that Christianity demands, first and 
foremost, self-sacrifice, discipline and the subordination of the 
seen to the Unseen, it is evident enough that its observance is 
quite incompatible with the ideals of our semi-educated masses. 
They have been taught the sacredness of their own skin above all 
else—woe betide the school-teacher who dares to trespass in the 
interests of discipline; by similar means it is impressed upon 
them that obedience, subordination of one man to another, is a 
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disgrace—that the whole machinery of the State only exists 
to further individual comfort and convenience. The fantastic 
doctrine that all men are equal may perhaps be blamed to some 
degree upon Christianity itself, seeing that Christian teachers 
frequently omit the qualifying clause, “in the sight of God,” and 
allow it to be taken literally and so degenerate into flat nonsense. 

We find, then, that the semi-educated class, through no fault 
of its own, is fixed on the horns of a dilemma that might well 
confuse the wisest. Christianity teaches it one thing, the Christian 
State quite another. Self-sacrifice, discipline and the like virtues 
are taught by word, their exact contraries by example. News- 
paper commentators, popular preachers, the innumerable freak 
sects of one kind or another which rise and fall, each receiving its 
share of free press-advertisement, all serve to confuse the issues. 
It is natural, inevitable even, that the unfortunate subject of 
semi-education should decide, as far as his defective brain is 
capable of deciding anything, to choose the more comfortable 
alternative and prefer the democratic paradise on earth to the 
chance of one in Heaven. 

This eclipse of Christianity may, however, prove only tem- 
porary. In a few years or a few centuries—granted that we 
have not been overwhelmed by some less “educated” nation in 
the meantime—we shall have learned our lesson, have abandoned 
the semi-educational ideal and have resumed the faculty of 
thinking for ourselves, as a nation and as individuals. Our 
children, taught at last to appreciate that there are powers 
greater than that of their own intelligence, and needs greater 
than those of their own stomachs, will again show themselves as 
receptive of the truth as were our ancestors. When that time 
comes Christianity may again emerge from its retirement. It is 
unlikely to die out altogether, for it is improbable that the two 
classes to which it may look for refuge—the truly educated and 
those fortunate enough to have escaped any “schooling” at 
all—will ever be totally exterminated, however numerous our 
national mediocrity-mills. For the rest—the amorphous nine- 
teen-twentieths—a stop-gap will certainly be found, for even 
semi-education cannot expect altogether to crush out the human 
instinct for believing something. It is at least possible to guess 
the direction whence it will come. 
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First and foremost, there is little prospect, either of the 
introduction of an entirely new cult, or of the adoption and 
adaptation of one Oriental. To invent a religion in accordance 
with the mental aspect of the cheap press, might be easy enough, 
but it would suffer under too many disabilities to have any 
chance of becoming more than local. It must be fundamentally 
based upon the evidence of the senses; it must entirely lack 
dogma; it must demand no more straining of the intellect than is 
demanded by, let us say, the perusal of a news paragraph. It 
must exact no sacrifice from the individual, nor any fixity in his 
faith; it must neither demand, nor depute, any authority, but 
must reflect, in the most flattering guise, the material desires of 
its adherents. Obviously it must thus have little in common 
with any of the cults that have preceded it, whether they came 
from East or West. Yet every faith that has ever held sway 
over any considerable body of humanity has been based upon 
those that have gone before it; has been rooted, in a word, in 
human experience. 

If we take a bird’s-eye view of humanity and the various 
religions evolved by it in more or less historic times, we find that, 
however greatly they may vary and in however many directions, 
there is one common bond between them—everywhere we find, 
that is to say, the belief in magic or witchcraft is acknowledged 
and, for the most part, condemned. This general condemnation, 
alike by the Hebrew prophet, the Pagan priest, the Early Christian 
and the Brahmin, bears the strongest testimony, were it needed, 
to the universality of witch-worship. The triumphant minister 
of every successful cult, however zealous his extermination of 
its predecessor, has invariably found himself faced by that most 
persevering competitor, the witch. She caps his miracles, she 
parodies his ceremonies, perverts his flock; to persecute her is 
only to increase her perseverance by officially recognising her 
power; the one potent weapon against her is to ignore her 
existence, and to do so is in itself an admission that the dominant 
cult has passed the time of zeal and is itself about to fall victim 
to the indifference of its upholders. 

Not only has witchcraft shown itself impervious to persecu- 
tion and superior to the assaults of time; it is of all cults the 
least subject to change. The attributes, the methods, the claims 
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of the witch in India, in Italy, or for that matter, in England 
to-day are precisely those of her predecessors who haunted the 
streets and public places of Babylon, or disturbed the equanimity 
of Saul. Enduring, the rites of witchcraft are and have been 
also invariable. Consider, for example, that simple and popular 
means towards injuring your enemy—the mutilation of his 
waxen effigy, a pastime practised, as we are told in Lady Charlotte 
Bury’s Memoirs of a Lady of Quality, by Queen Caroline, wife of 
George IV., at the expense of her husband. It is scarcely too 
much to say that there is no country in the world, whatever its 
longitude or latitude, the complexion or descent of its inhabitants, 
in which may not be found record of this unamiable practice, as 
of a hundred others common to all practitioners of the Black Arts. 

We are so accustomed, in these days, to laugh at the pre- 
tensions of witchcraft and its ministers, that there seems at first 
sight something ridiculous in the idea that it could ever again 
lift up its head among us. In actual fact not only is such a thing 
possible—it is even probable. As I have elsewhere endeavoured * 
to show, it would be possible to make out a very good case for 
belief in the Black Arts, based upon the evidence of the Scriptures, 
universal history, and the personal testimony of innumerable 
eye-witnesses, including some of the wisest men that ever lived. 
Yet credibility is, after all, the least necessary of attributes, and 
witchcraft—under some name less suspect—would have at- 
tractions far more potent to those suffering under the curse of 
semi-education. It possesses all the qualities I have already 
adumbrated as necessary were a new cult to be evolved, without 
any of the drawbacks such must endure. Supernatural in its 
professed results, itis yet based upon the evidence of the senses— 
and of the senses at their most hysterical; its dogmas, such as 
they are, are infinitely adaptable to suit the needs or wishes of the 
individual. Beyond confidence in the existence of the Devil— 
and who, living in a modern city, need lack it—it makes no 
further demands upon the votary’s belief than those which he 
can see, hear, feel for himself. It requires no self-sacrifice, 
rather it commands self-indulgence, promising to obtain exactly 
what the believer wishes, and that, not in any mysterious, in- 
tangible after-life, but at once, so that he can enjoy it here and 
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now. It is true that it may not always fulfil all that it promises, 
but, as any patent-medicine proprietor can testify, that is in no 
way a bar to universal acceptance. It has, besides, for the 
sentimentalist, an ancient hagiology and a list of martyrs quite 
unexampled. It demands nothing that it is not willing to earn; 
there is no question of tithes or benefices; the witch takes 
your commands, executes them at fixed rates, and, that com- 
mission completed, makes no further call upon your purse-strings 
until you are again in need of her services. To the business 
man no religion could be more satisfactory—and among semi- 
educationists the business instinct is regarded as a necessity of 
life. 

To those incredulous of such a revival I may point out that in 
a large measure it is not a mere speculative possibility, but an 
actual present fact. There are thousands, perhaps millions, in 
this country, the United States and the Colonies who, although 
in deference to the teachings of the council school, they laugh at 
the very name of “ witch,” are yet themselves earnest believers 
in witchcraft. To take only one example, out of hundreds, the 
cult of Spiritualism is increasing daily, on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Yet the “medium” only does what the witch has 
been doing for thousands of years past—as witness, for instance, 
the Witch of Endor, who, had she lived to-day, would have put 
the names of Eusapia Palladino, the Davenport Brothers, or Mrs. 
Piper, altogether in the shade. Christian Science, again, although 
it masks itself under another name, follows exactly in the footsteps 
of the witch. It is true that it has as yet claimed no miraculous 
cures half so wonderful as were effected, in the way of business 
and quite without any fuss or trouble, by hundreds of deserving 
witches whose names could be adduced by any student of their 
history. It is scarcely too much to say that every time some 
mind-stirred enthusiast sets to work to produce an improvement 
upon Christianity, he goes directly, though unwittingly, to that 
great Mother-Font of human credulity which, although it has 
been so frequently drawn upon by his predecessors, will never 
run dry so long as one human being is left who would fear to lose 
himself in an ancient forest on a dark night. The cult of witch- 
craft cloaks itself under a thousand venerable or holy names, yet, 
wittingly or ignorantly, it were as impossible to evolve a new 
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religion without drawing upon it as to produce sound without 
vibration. 

Nor, of course, does religion provide the only evidence. In 
every sphere of activity we find the same tendency always in- 
creasing, aS semi-education becomes always more widespread. 
The vogue of “ charms,” “ mascots,” and “ talismans ” increases 
almost daily, in all classes of society. Never have sand-diviners, 
astrologers, fortune-tellers, crystal-gazers, and the like found so 
lucrative a patronage. To glance through the advertisement 
pages of an American magazine or an English weekly newspaper 
is a liberal education in the depth of Anglo-Saxon fidelity to the 
witch-ideal. Here also, it is frequently disguised in shapes 
sufficiently unexpected, as, for instance, in those “ Professors ”’ 
and “‘ Brotherhoods,” mostly resident, for some inexplicable 
reason, in Chicago, who profess to ensure success in business by 
the use of mystic formule, for very moderate charges indeed. 
For that matter, so long as the quack and the racecourse tipster 
flourish, the potentialities of human credulity need not be further 
insisted upon. 

It is to semi-education that the witch must look for the surest 
road to universal dominance. Not only does it ensure her 
infinite advertisement; it also provides fruitful soil for her 
activities. Almost every day new discoveries are chronicled in 
the press scarcely less wonderful, to one incapable of understanding 
their why and wherefore, than are the wildest claims of witchcraft. 
Your modern product of the council school lives in a world of 
miracles; he finds the impossible and the incredible sandwiched 
between the murder-reports and the divorce cases. Why should one 
miracle seem less credible than another ? Wireless telegraphy and 
bacteriology are at least as miraculous, until they are understood, 
as anything that Black Magic can show—why should they deserve 
greater faith ? For they remain incomprehensible to the semi- 
educated mind; the witch provides an explanation of her miracles 
such as the dullest can appreciate. She works by the aid of the 
Devil. Every one has heard of the Devil—he is at least as real 
and very much more comprehensible than the dynamo. 

It were possible to produce many further reasons why a great 
revival of witchcraft—under another name, bien entendu—is not 
improbable in the near future. Let some enthusiast once give it 
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the first impetus, he will have little difficulty in finding converts. 
With the powerful stimulus of newspaper advertisement, the vast 
semi-educational impulse to think in droves and to accept what 
the mob does as right because it does it, aided by the cumulative 
testimony of spiritualism, theosophy, and the other witchcraft 
sects already in existence, it may well command the sufirage of 
the whole semi-educated nation. Should this actually take 
place it is by no means certain that it will be altogether deplorable. 
While of little or no avail towards the true purpose of religion— 
that of national discipline—it would at least keep before the 
national mind that truth, of the appreciation whereof semi- 
education is the greatest enemy, that there does exist in the 
universe something beyond the human stomach and its necessities, 
It is good, it is even imperative, that a man should believe in 
something. Failing a God, we have been told it would be necessary 
to invent Him. And if, as the fatal result of present-day educa- 
tional ideals, we have no longer the requisite imagination to 
conceive of a Deity, it is at least as well if we can be made to 
understand that there is, as pis aller, a devil. 


OLIveER Mapox HUvUEFFER. 


A WEEK’S SHOPPING IN PARIS 


Paris has been for generations the Mecca of women who wanted 
to make the most of their personal appearance and of their 
femininity. A woman is a woman twice over in the French 
capital; her personality becomes of immense importance the 
moment she arrives, every trouble she takes to look well is re- 
warded by the appreciation of all around her, she realises that 
her looks and clothes are of interest to every passer-by, and if she 
knows any French people she will know that she is continually 
being criticised or approved. The stimulus that she thus receives 
is very good for her, and under its influence the slattern becomes 
tidy and neat, and dowdy women almost smart, so that many 
Englishwomen look upon their annual trip to Paris not only as 
necessary to their wardrobe, but as a kind of seaside for their 
personal self-respect. 

October is, perhaps, not an ideal month to cross the Channel in, 
although it is a very good one for visiting dressmakers in Paris, 
and the traveller is confronted with all the usual problems of 
expense, underlined by sharp weather. She has to decide, if 
she is not rich, whether she will travel first-class, take a cabin and 
her maid, or whether she will forego these luxuries and keep her 
money for her shopping. Some of us decide these questions one 
way and some another. When we are in mid-Channel we long 
for a cabin, when we are in Paris we regret the cabin which has 
cost us half a hat. When we unpack, we pine for a sitting-room 
and our maids, when we are in a shop the next morning we wish 
to be without them in order to have more purchasing power. I 
always find that it is best, when one is going to the seductive 
capital, to take a definite sum of money, or to draw a cheque on 
arrival, and to pay one’s way each day, otherwise one spends 
much more than one originally intended to do on trifles, or extras. 
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This system undoubtedly leads to doing without cabins, maids, 
and sitting-rooms, and, at any rate, on the return journey enforces 
severe economy, but as dressmakers and milliners charge less to 
customers who pay cash down, in the end the plan pays. 

Well, however we travel, we ultimately end our journey, and, 
when once custom-house troubles are over, and we are in a 
taxi, travelling rapidly away from the Nord Station, how the 
essential change of our surroundings is borne in upon us by what 
we see, hear and smell! Paris smells of wood fires and bread 
baking, these honest scents are her perfume, and nothing seems 
to change them, not even the petrol of the cars which fill the 
streets. Then there are the noises, sharper than in London, 
with less rumble and more ring, louder voices, spoken out from 
the head and chest and not from the throat and lips. The move- 
ments of the passers-by are quicker, the turns of wrist or head have 
more energy, they seem to indicate a greater power of con- 
centration and a livelier interest in things. These observations 
can be made even by lamplight, even from the windows of a swift 
i.otor-cab. 

Unless one is unusually energetic, the driving to the hotel 
through the streets is all one sees of Paris the night one arrives, 
for early rest claims the woman who means to find out what is 
worn in Paris, order it, and get it within a week or ten days. 
She will want all her energies, if she is to be successful, no matter 
how long her purse is. 

Old hands at the game have generally a number of people to 
help them, their coiffeurs, dressmakers, modistes, and, if they 
are so fortunate, their French friends. They will be told at once 
which houses have gone up or down, what styles, which seemed 
so lovely in the fashion papers, are mal porté, what unsuitable, 
what, though new, already out of date. The rich woman goes 
round to three or four of the great houses and sees what is best 
before she orders anything; this requires nerve, as it means 
walking out the first time without giving any order, but it is a 
recognised custom in Paris, and when you are known as a good 
customer, not resented, but it would obviously be impossible to go 
to the same firm year after year without giving orders. For a 
woman who cannot buy many gowns at an expensive firm it is 
best to go to one of the great firms to order some simple gown, 
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such as a tailor frock; she can then see the evening dresses, day 
gowns and the like, and can “make her eye” to the fashion. 
This enables her to order from little dressmakers or tailors, without 
mistakes as to style or the movement of fashion, for the great 
houses are always ahead of every one, as they create the styles 
we wear. There is a third still humbler plan, and that is to go 
with a rich friend who is ordering or trying on. But, somehow or 
other, go one must to one or more of the five or six firms who are 
the designers of fashion. The prices of these dressmakers are 
terrific, the simplest tailor frock costing from £22 to £26, and an 
evening gown not being attainable under £40 to £50. If one lived 
in Paris one could dress inexpensively with a little trouble, be- 
cause there are plenty of clever dressmakers who can copy well, 
but if one is a Londoner in a hurry one has to spend money. 

I assume that one knows what one wants when one starts on 
one’s sartorial journey to Paris—so many of what, and which kind ; 
choosing will be difficult even then, but no tantalus torture could 
be greater than what the woman must endure when she has to 
make up her mind on the spot without any rule to guide her, 
because so much that she will see will be lovely and altogether 
desirable. It is bad enough to have to decide between two 
evening dresses; to settle between a tailor gown and an opera 
cloak must be impossible. 

The great art of the Vendeuse, or special saleswoman in a great 
Paris dressmaker’s is, of course, to make one order everything 
she can. The utmost firmness is required to resist her, rein- 
forced as she is sure to be occasionally by the head of her firm, a 
shrewd man, or a cultivated woman, as the case may be. The 
perfunctory young persons in our shops at home know nothing 
of the art of selling, mercifully for our purses; they never give 
their whole attention to their customers as do these French 
women. Then in London we do not have Mannequins for whom 
the frocks are made; the girls who show off the frocks at home 
are very pretty, but they are dressed up in gowns not designed 
for them, or, as a rule, even made for them, so that half the effect 
is lost. What is perfectly wonderful to us is the amount of 
concentrated intellect which Frenchwomen put into dressing, the 
attention to details, the heart-searching over all the important 
trifles. They are rewarded by achieving something like perfection 
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in their own styles and they have long since beaten us in our own 
domain of coats and skirts. 

When the dresses have been chosen, our next thought must be 
for our hats. They must suit us and suit our new dresses. They 
must be wearable in London as well as Paris, that is, they must 
be able to resist our damper climate. We need in all our orders 
to milliners as well as to dressmakers to think of our own conditions 
of life, which are very different to those of a ‘Parisian lady. The 
question of price, too, will strike us as almost more important at 
the milliner’s than at the dressmaker’s. I was sitting in a very 
well-known modiste’s shop, trying on, last month, when a little 
roundabout French lady (obviously a lady) ordered in five minutes 
two hats costing over £20 each. That is new, and the great rise 
in hat prices has added very much to expenditure in the last three 
years. Most of us, however, do not go in for such extravagance, 
and for us there exist in Paris places where shapes and trimmings 
can be bought, so that we can arrange our hats at home. 

After hats comes the great army of secondary things—gloves, 
scent, stockings, ruffles, scarves, parasols—each, in its way, of 
vital importance to the properly composed toilette. How often 
has one not seen at home a pretty dress and hat completely 
ruined in their effect by an unsuitable parasol or ruffle? If they 
do not match, they must at least harmonise with the dress they are 
intended to go with, and in this connection nothing is more to be 
deprecated than the absence of plan with which Englishwomen 
shop in Paris, rushing from pillar to post, buying pretty things 
that have no relation to each other, or to the future wearer’s way 
of life. The woman who is buying frocks for Ascot and a Court 
Ball will want quite different things to the woman who is shop- 
ping with a view to political receptions and a constituency. We 
have a bad habit in England of wearing out our smart clothes of 
last year at less smart functions this year. Frenchwomen do 
not do this; they alter the gown completely when its functions are 
changed, and reap their reward. Englishwomen think them- 
selves economical for not spending thirty shillings in remodelling 
a gown, but the result of their economy is disastrous. There is 

another thing to remember, when one is in Paris, and that is 
that even the great French dressmakers do not exactly know the 
conditions of our English social life, so that we have, as it were, to 
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edit their models to suit ourselves. The women who simply order 
“ Saragode,” “ Aeroplane,” or some other model gown without 
the necessary adaptations, look as if they had bought ready- 
made clothes, which happened to fit them. 

But, if the choosing and right planning done in the first couple 
of days of our visit are accomplished, a great deal more remains 
to be done. Trying on is really “trying” to the temper in Paris, 
and to get our frocks delivered in time requires much energy 
and more art. A separate article could easily be filled with an 
account of the pitfalls which await the unwary. Still, when all 
is said and done, the woman who has spent her week in Paris, 
has bought her clothes and received them, stands on a totally 
different plane to the untravelled sister, and the knowledge of 
this will be uplifting to her every time she dresses to go out during 


the remainder of the year. 
Maun. 


EDUCATING THE SUDANEE 


A pledge that the memory of Gordon is still alive 
among us, and that his aspirations are at length 
to be realised.—Lord Kitchener on the Gordon 
College, Khartoum, 


Ir was curiously characteristic both of the strength and the 
weakness of our present-day ideals that the first thing Lord 
Kitchener thought of, when he had won back the Sudan from the 
blighting influence of Mahdism, was to educate the Sudanee. 

It was a noble impulse. Mr. Kipling celebrated it worthily 
in a fine piece of verse. Only a mind of rare distinction could 
have conceived such an idea. Only a nature capable of high 
emotion could have coupled with the conception of a College in 
Khartoum the setting-up of a memorial to General Gordon, as a 
pledge that he was still remembered and that “ his aspirations 
are at length to be realised.” 

Beyond doubt this age will be laughed at by posterity for its 
pathetic belief in “‘ education” as a panacea. We regard it in 
just the manner that the street-corner quack wishes the gaping 
crowd to regard his patent medicine—as a remedy for every 
human ill. We pin our faith to “education” as a means of 
ensuring “ progress,” both terms being equally vague, and in 
most minds meaningless. If a certain amount of education does 
not give such good results as were hoped for, we prescribe larger 
doses. To point out facts which tend to discredit the popular 
view that this is the one thing needful would be waste of labour. 
It is a fetish of the time. Only by the flow of years will it be 
swept off its pedestal, then to be calmly examined and put in its 
proper place. 

When that day comes, it is possible that a smile will play 
round the corner of Posterity’s lips at the recollection of Lord 
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Kitchener’s sacrifice to the Fetish on the morrow of his victory 
atOmdurman. But it will only be fora moment. Inthescheme 
of the Gordon College a new note was sounded. There was no 
bowing of the knee to the Baal of Popular Fallacy. The notion 
of the half-baked that a general smattering of “‘ knowledge,” a 
thin coat of “culture ”’ slapped on with a sloppy brush, can be 
counted on to work miracles, was sternly refused admission. 
Posterity will recognise this, and may perhaps even be able to 
point to ‘‘ Kitchener’s School”’ as a pioneer along the path of a 
new and wiser education than any which prevailed in its day. 

A month’s stay at Khartoum in the spring of 1910 left me with 
a host of pleasant memories. I like to think of the orderliness 
of the whole place. There is nothing suggestive of “ ramrod 
rule,’ as there might be in a country which is mainly 
under military government. There is no bustle or flurry, in 
spite of the rapidity with which the tidying-up process has been, 
and still is being, pushed ahead. A quiet air of businesslike 
determination broods over the city. The spirit of the British 
race has been at work on every hand, making things ship-shape 
and regular and smooth. 

I like to think of the native regiments, bodies of splendid 
black men, looking very trim in their khaki uniforms. I can see 
them marching with springy vigour and enjoyment. I can hear 
their bands clashing out barbaric tunes with stirring effect. No 
wonder they are a source of pride to their officers, a fine and 
friendly set of soldier-men who are full of keenness for their 
work and who at the same time are establishing traditions of 
delightful hospitality. 

The efficiency of Posts and Telegraphs, the competence of the 
railway department, the energy of the Office of Public Works, 
the enthusiasm for their districts and their people of the men 
(both civilians and soldiers) who are sent far away from their 
fellows to administer distant regions only just reclaimed from 
savagery—all these come back to me and send a thrill of pride 
and admiration down my backbone. But I am not sure that, 
among all my memories, this of the Gordon College does not stand 
out as the most striking and the most suggestive, as the one which 
is the most heavily laden with the promise of future years. 

I recollect so vividly the brilliant February morning on which 
I paid my first visit to it, riding from the Hotel at the further 
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end of the place along the whole length of the shady fragrant 
river-front, past the officials’ houses in their big beautiful 
gardens, past the pink Palace glowing in the sunshine, threading 
a way through throngs of white-robed Arabs and scantily clad 
Sudanese; their black bodies shining and their white teeth 
gleaming in friendly smiles. Almost the last building, close to 
the great bridge across which the railway now runs into the city 
instead of ending up on the other side of the stream, is the College, 
a solid impressive block standing amid gardens and playing- 
fields. 

In the big quadrangle at the back the students were drawn 
up. They had been drilling before starting the day’s work. 
Half of them were in neat blue serge suits: these were the 
engineers, a very smart lot of boys between fifteen and twenty. 
The rest wore turbans and flowing robes. They looked older, 
but only, I think, because their beautiful dress gave them dignity 
and kept them more grave, with the restful impassivity of the 
East, than their engineer comrades. These young sheikhs— 
sheikh is a term applied to any one of good social standing— 
were being trained to be teachers and Kadis (2.e. legal assistants 
in the native religious Courts). 

The problem the sheikhs present is more difficult to solve 
than that of the engineers. The latter are trained chiefly by 
technical means. The Kadi and the teacher must of necessity 
go through a literary education. Now in Egypt (as in India) the 
results of literary education have been, taking a broad view, 
unfortunate. Its effect is in most cases much the same as that of 
putting new wine into old bottles. The mind of an Oriental, 
educated on European lines, is in a ferment. He has left the 
solid ground on which he stood and plunged into a sea of fresh 
ideas where he can find no firm foothold. He is neither of the 
Kast nor of the West. He has abandoned the ideas implanted 
in his intellect by early teaching, ideas which have been evolved 
by centuries of thought, and which therefore are presumably 
suited to his environment. Yet he has not received in exchange 
any complete mental equipment: he has only picked up odds and 
ends. He has, in consequence, no settled habits of thought. His 
intellectual processes are disjointed and gassy. He is a slave 
to the catchword and the empty phrase. 

Happily this disaster has been avoided in the Sudan. When 
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the Gordon College was opened in November 1902, Lord Kitchener 
was lucky enough to have had recommended to him as its first 
principal a very able young Scot named James Currie. In the 
years which have elapsed Mr. Currie has more than justified his 
appointment. He has been created Director of Education for 
the whole of the Sudan. He is a member of the Governor-General’s 
Council. He has made a solid, lasting reputation by the ex- 
cellence of his administration and the soundness of his views. 

No man has less sympathy with the vague belief in the value 
of education per se. He realised from the beginning that teaching, 
to be useful, must be directed to some definite end. A prominent 
statesman, now deceased, once spoke of the Gordon College in 
the inflated language of public discourse (employed for the purpose 
of soothing by sound-waves rather than of setting mental 
machinery in motion) as ‘“‘a great effort to break down the 
obstacles of race, to establish the bond of intellectual sympathy, 
and to further the pursuit of human culture.” That is the kind 
of soporific idealism with which public men continually “ dope ” 
the public mind. So far as I understand the Gordon College, it 
attempts to do none of these things, and I do not suppose this 
prominent statesman thought for a moment that it did. He had 
probably but a very hazy idea of the objects of the College; he 
was indulging in the practice common to Prime Ministers of 
“ talking through his hat.” 

Mr. Currie laid it down at the outset that education in the 
Sudan must have ‘“‘a real vital connection with the economic 
needs of the country.” This would be a good working basis for 
an education system anywhere, but it is especially important in 
the Sudan where “ one of the greatest problems of Government 
is to provide the people with daily bread.” The objects aimed 
at are therefore : 

(1) To create a native artisan class. 

(2) To diffuse among the mass of people enough education 
to enable them to understand the elements of the machinery of 
Government and to protect themselves against possible attempts 
at extortion by minor officials. 

(3) To create a small class of officials who can eventually 
undertake all the clerical work in Government offices; this at 
present is done by Egyptians, who have to be attracted by 
rather a high rate of pay. 
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Towards the attainment of these objects the Gordon College 
is contributing most valuable help. Indeed, without it they 
could hardly be attained at all. Most interesting to the visitor 
is the activity of the well-equipped instructional workshops 
presented by Sir William Mather. Here the boys are taught to 
use hand and brain in unison, the finest trainmg there can be 
for mind and character alike. From these workshops are turned 
out expert carpenters, blacksmiths, fitters, painters, turners and 
foundrymen. They have no difficulty in finding employment at 
good wages and so far as I could learn, their services are highly 
valued. Even at the College they turn their training to practical 
account. They supply it with electric light and water. They 
irrigate the grounds. When I was there, they were finishing a 
really fine piece of metal-work to serve as a railing along the 
river-front. 

To watch their intelligent dark young faces, as they bend over 
their tasks in the workshops; to go through the spacious, airy 
sleeping-rooms, where most of the boys make their first ac- 
quaintance with beds ; to see a class sitting in rapt attention while 
the master explains some point by means of blackboard diagram ; 
to notice the pleasant manners and the public-schoolboy bearing 
of the students in their dining-hall or as they walk through the 
wide, high corridors open to the air; and then to recollect with 
a shock that twelve years ago the Sudan was the most backward 
and barbarous country in the world, is to realise with vivid 
intensity what the British occupation has made possible and 
what the Gordon College has done. 

The men who will direct the labour of the artisans, the Civil 
Engineers, naturally have to do book-work as well, but in no 
case at the College or in any school in the Sudan, is there any 
direct interference with the students’ general basic ideas. In- 
directly, of course, they may, and no doubt in many cases they 
will be affected. But this is an irreparable feature of any system 
of education. Once start the process of thinking and no one can 
tell where it will leave off. 

As I pointed out just now, the difficulty of educating those 
who are to be teachers and judges is greater in proportion as 
their courses are literary rather than technical. They run a 
risk of becoming “so Europeanised that they may fall per- 
manently out of touch with their subsequent environment and 
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duties.” Against this, however, a determined stand is being 
made, and with success, so far as can be seen at present. They 
are taught entirely in Arabic. Mr. Currie has wisely set his face 
against any general instruction in English, though there is a 
small class in which boys can be trained as teachers of that 
language. In the primary schools no attempt is made to use 
any language but the vernacular, and the pupils have to wear 
their native dress. Of course, there are people who will exclaim 
against this and declare that it is our duty to bestow upon these 
poor heathen the inestimable benefit of our civilisation. I will 
only ask any such people who may be reading this to glance over 
these extracts from the syllabus of the moral instruction which is 
given in these primary schools : 


Teachers should give simple instruction in right conduct, illustrating their 
lessons by stories and examples from practical life, e.g. Obedience to parents 
and those in authority, evils of disobedience, respect to elders, Bravery, truth- 
fulness, confusion caused by falsehood and lies. Cleanliness. Disease caused by 
dirt. Simple rules of sanitation, keeping one’s person, clothes, house, and sur 
roundings clean ; love of one’s neighbour. Unselfishness. Gratitude. 

Religion: Necessity of Religion, not merely learning doctrines and rites, but 
also governing conduct. The moral teaching of the Koran applicable to the 
formation of child character, e.g. the precepts that enjoin honesty, truthfulness, 
kindness (to animals and human beings), politeness, sympathy, willingness, 
patience, perseverance, thrift, cleanliness, purity, love of parents, filial obedience, 
love of country, &c., stories from the religious history of Islam illustrating these 
precepts. 


Could any Christian system of teaching furnish forth a better 
scheme for the formation of character, or, at any rate, one so 
much better that it would be worth while substituting it and 
running all the risks which that would imply ? 

Clearly there is no reason why an education which accepts 
Islam as an established fact should not be thoroughly efficient 
and practical. Here, possibly, lies the seed of the regeneration 
of the Mahommedan world. It has sunk deeper and deeper into 
lethargy and obscurantism since the Moors were driven out of 
Europe. How heavy its intellectual stupor is we can see by the 
condition of Al-hazar, the great Moslem University in Cairo, 
where it is still taught that the earth is a flat surface, and that 
the air is inhabited by countless millions of good and evil jinns ! 
But the day of Moslem awakening may be at hand. 

Never certainly in any school, college or university have I 
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breathed a more invigorating atmosphere of keen interest in all 
that is being thought and done throughout the world. The 
Research Laboratories, a generous gift from Mr. Wellcome of 
tabloid fame, are quite admirably equipped, and really valuable 
work is done in them. Tropical diseases are tracked to their 
sources. Methods of fighting them are tested. The products of 
the Sudan are analysed and their full uses discovered. 

Here almost any day may be found working in his shirt- 
sleeves, and filling the warm air with his magnificent Doric, Dr. 
Andrew Balfour, another of the great men of the Sudan. It is 
he who has made Khartoum mosquito-free and therefore malaria- 
proof. No need there for curtains over one’s bed, nor for extra 
doors and windows of wire gauze. The pestilential insect has 
been chased out. By oiling all the stagnant waters, and then 
inducing the Government to impose fines upon all who did not 
have their water-vessels constantly cleansed, Dr. Balfour con- 
tributed enormously to making Khartoum a pleasant, healthy 
town. Nor has he finished with it yet. 

The geology and anthropology of the Sudan are being sys- 
tematically studied also. There is already a most interesting 
Museum where relics of the states of society now passing away 
are preserved for future enlightenment. Courses of lectures are 
given on the tribes and customs of the Sudan for the benefit of 
officials, who can thus gain some idea of primitive social structures 
and habits of thought, before they go to districts where they will 
find them in operation. Nor are the antiquities of the Sudan 
forgotten, though the lack of pence which afflicts the administra- 
tion is keeping systematic work in this direction rather behindhand. 

When I recall this fresh, stimulating atmosphere of the 
Gordon College—in all parts abundance of light and air—with 
the blue river flowing before it and its cool green stretches of 
lawn and shrubbery behind—it seems to me to be itself an image 
of the work it has undertaken to do. “ To let in fresh light and 
air from the outside world.’ That is how Mr. Currie has defined 
the task of the Sudan Education Department. Teach the Sudanee 
to read and write and do easy sums, and he will be able, if he 
chooses, to free himself from those who prey upon his credulity 
and superstition. Make any repetition of the Mahdi’s Holy War 
impossible by implanting in the native’s mind a healthy scepti- 
cism as to self-styled prophets being able to make their followers 
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bullet-proof, to call squadrons to their assistance from the clouds, 
or to strike a barren rock and cause water to gush forth out of it. 

At the same time, take care not to fill the Sudanee with windy 
conceptions of his own self-sufficiency. Avoid any teaching 
likely to affect him with a distaste for his hereditary pursuits. 
Help him to keep his end up and to become a more useful and 
effective member of the society into which he has been born. 
But do not give him the idea that his ambition should be to 
climb out of it. Above all, do not let him fall victim to the 
flabby-minded delusion that the same methods of government 
are good for all peoples at all times. 

Here again there will be protests raised. Many will exclaim, 
echoing Lord Macaulay, that we ought to share all our ideas and 
our ideals with those over whom we have established British 
rule. But let us remember that Lord Macaulay was much more 
certain than we are of the final blessedness of those ideas and 
ideals. He could not conceive anything more perfect than a 
society governed in accordance with the principles of Aristocratic 
Whiggism. The notion that the wisdom of the East could be 
even compared with the culture of Oxford and Cambridge never 
entered his ingenuous mind. We take a broader view, not (of 
course) because we are of superior attainments, but because the 
world has shrunk and its problems have come nearer to us and 
we have been forced to realise that the last word of human develop- 
ment has not yet been uttered. 

We see that the only nations to make anything like a rational 
use of popular representative Government are those which have 
slowly evolved their systems through many hundreds of years. 
To hand out a mode of government which more or less fits us, 
to people whose antecedents have been and whose character 
is therefore entirely different from ours, would be as foolish as 
for a parent to feed a child systematically from his own plate. 
Roast beef and beer are excellent fare for grown-up people, 
whose stomachs have gradually been fitted to deal with them. 
But they would make young children very sick indeed. 

In that simple yet instructive allegory, read the true inward- 
ness of the Gordon College at Khartoum. If only we had followed 
these same lines in India and in Egypt, from what a world of 
trouble should we have been saved ! 
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A YEAR OF CONSTITUTIONAL PERSIA 


Any one who had the good fortune to be in Tehran in July of 1909 
will remember the thrill of excitement with which he learnt, on 
waking-on the morning of the 13th, that the Constitutional forces 
under the Sipahdar and the Bakhtiari chief, Sardar Assad, had at 
last actually entered the city. It was an event for which we had 
all been waiting for many months. All the world remembers the 
history of the Constitutional movement in Persia during the last 
few years: the election and meeting of the first Majlis towards the 
end of 1906; its summary extinction by Muhammad Ali Shah 
and his Persian and Russian myrmidons in June 1908 ; the unrest 
which followed culminating in the outbreak at Tabriz; and the 
long siege of that city by the royalist forces. It was this prolonged 
and stubborn resistance by the Nationalists at Tabriz which, more 
than anything else, served to keep alight the flames of revolt and 
discontent against the old order of things; and although the 
entry of Russian troops into the city tranquillised Azerbaijan for 
the moment, the movement had gone too far to be entirely checked. 
Already the Bakhtiaris had begun their leisurely advance towards 
the Capital, and the ferment at Resht—fed constantly by fiery 
revolutionaries from the Caucasus and elsewhere—forecasted the 
military operations which in the end overturned the old corrupt 
Dynasty. 

Few popular movements of modern times have been shrouded 
from general knowledge in such a veil of mystery and uncertainty 
as those which last year resulted in the establishment of a con- 
stitutional form of government in Persia. The Turkish revolution, 
it is true, was worked by underground and secret agencies, but in 
that country the prime movers had in the army an efficacious and 
indeed irresistible weapon ready for their purpose whenever they 
had succeeded in gaining possession of it—and we all know the 
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skill with which it was eventually wielded. But in Persia the 
situation was totally different, and presented difficulties unique 
of their kind and apparently insurmountable. In the first place 
there was no army, properly so called, at all—for the wretched 
unpaid ragamuffins who constituted the Shah’s troops could by no 
perversion of terms be dubbed soldiers. To have gained the ad- 
hesion of such spiritless scarecrows would have been of no advantage 
to the national cause, and, except in a few isolated cases, they 
were regarded as a negligible quantity. Secondly the leaders of 
the Constitutional movement were even more severely handicapped 
by the ominous fact that not only was there no military spirit 
which they could enlist in their cause, but it is very doubtful 
whether there could be said to be even a national or popular spirit 
either. And it is this lamentable consideration which constitutes 
the key to the whole Persian question—the lack of, or at any rate, 
the inherent feebleness of the national spirit. Persia is not 
merely a house divided against itself. It is a rickety structure 
which is kept together only by external pressure, and whose parts 
are devoid of any internal cohesiveness of affinity. Every known 
kind of domestic dissension tends to rend the flimsy edifice to 
pieces. Wild, semi-independent Nomad tribes in nearly every 
part of the Kingdom are ready at any moment to disavow allegi- 
ance to the Central Government, and can be restrained by nothing 
but force and fear. The vast body of the Shia Church is reaction- 
ary to the core, and dreads with a holy horror any tendencies 
which may weaken its prerogatives or dispel the superstition of 
the masses. The “‘ Ulema ”’ (strange misnomer for these ignorant, 
bigoted, fanatical priests) but follow the example of all priest- 
hoods in all ages and in all countries in deprecating the spread of 
civil rights and liberties to their bondslaves. Their pernicious 
influence, and theirs alone, has thoroughly permeated the masses 
of the people, who in this wretched country are still sunk in 
incredible gulfs of ignorance and gross superstition. Besides all 
these considerations, discouraging enough in all conscience, and 
one might well think well-nigh prohibitive to reform, it must be 
borne in mind that the governing and upper classes were reac- 
tionaries and royalists almost to a man. Steeped for centuries in 
an atmosphere of corruption, and battening upon such ill-gotten 
gains as an iniquitous system of government permitted them to 
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squeeze out of a miserable proletariat, it was not to be supposed 
that they would offer the smallest assistance or encouragement 
to a movement directed towards the establishment of popular 
freedom and national rights. 

What force then, it may well be asked, remained to carry out 
a successful revolution? If nether the army, nor the people, 
nor the priests, nor the rulers, nor the aristocracy, were enthu- 
siastic Constitutionalists, whence came the motive power? It is 
a very natural question to ask, and by no means an easy one to 
answer. And to none was the problem more obscure than to those 
on the spot at Tehran and elsewhere, who during the early months 
of last year had the best opportunities of gauging popular 
feeling and of watching the daily trend of events. To the very 
last moment it was a matter of uncertainty whether the Nation- 
alist forces would succeed in entering the city or in deposing the 
Shah. Their backing appeared so weak, their spirit so listless 
and vacillating, that many even amongst their most enthusiastic 
friends and well-wishers had grave doubts regarding their success. 
Two principal causes may perhaps be said to have predominated 
in bringing about the actual result. The first is that same in- 
fluence which even now is moulding the destinies of India and 
Egypt, and in a minor extent those of China—namely the ferment 
of European education and ideas of liberty and justice (equality 
and fraternity play but a small part in Oriental revolutions) in 
the brains of emotional youths. The Persians are an emotional 
people, quick to seize upon the nuance of a new idea or doctrine 
(witness for example the rapid spread of Behaism, or Babism, 
throughout the country); and their subtle active brains render 
them peculiarly susceptible to the influence of any kind of senti- 
mental or abstract teaching. Of all crowds a Persian crowd is 
perhaps thefmost easilyYmanipulated by a demagogue; and any 
hare-brained youth mouthing sentiments of cheap patriotism, or 
any fanatical Mullah appealing to their religious prejudices, can 
secure with the greatest ease a temporary following in any Persian 
city. So it follows that a few enthusiasts of the younger genera- 
tion, who had imbibed some Western notions of freedom and con- 
stitutional rights, experienced but little difficulty in exciting at 
any rate a momentary enthusiasm whenever they found an oppor- 
tunity of promulgating their ideas ; and we know from the history 
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of the last two or three years how rapidly such waves of popular 
feeling rose and fell in almost every city in Persia. At one 
moment we saw a frantic populace clamouring for a Constitution 
and the abolition of hoary wrongs; and the next would see it 
acquiesce almost without a murmur in the cannonading of its 
National Assembly,-or the arrival of foreign froops to restore 
order. These characteristics—purely Persian as they are, and of 
themselves totally insufficient to bring about a successful revolu- 
tion—constitute a magnificent field for the machinations of 
agitators and adventurers ; and it is easy to understand how the 
passions which-were originally aroused by genuine patriots were 
skilfully utilised afterwards, and how the ultimate success of the 
Constitutional movement was in a great measure due to the adroit 
use of such inflammable material by a few bold leaders (mostly 
aliens) who supplied the courage, resolution and practical ability 
which were necessary for the enterprise and which were so 
generally lacking in the Persian patriots themselves. 

This analysis of Persian character may seem severe, but its 
fairness can hardly be denied by any one who really knows the 
people and who has had opportunities of watching their conduct 
during some of the recent crises. At any rate there is no denying 
that the new Constitution and the disappearance of Muhammad 
Ali are very largely due to extraneous help. And this brings us 
to the second of the two major operative causes: namely, the 
Bakhtiaris. Without the assistance of this important tribe of 
mountaineers it is highly unlikely that the Sipahdar would ever 
have had the courage to begin his march on Tehran at all; and 
even if he had begun it, it is practically certain that without their 
co-operation he would have accomplished nothing. What their 
motives were in joining the revolutionary movement no one per- 
haps can say exactly. It is not to be supposed that they were 
influenced by any high-flown abstract sentiments in favour of the 
emancipation of the Persian people from the Kajar despotism. 
Generally speaking they entertain a hearty dislike and contempt 
for the Persians, and they would scarcely take upon themselves 
the réle of their national saviours unless they cherished some 
aspirations of their own apart from purely altruistic promptings 
of philanthropy. Be that as it may the Bakhtiari forces certainly 
exercised a determining influence on the course of events, and it 
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is not too much to say that without their assistance and co-opera- 
tion the Sipahdar would never have advanced beyond Kazvin. 
The actual junction of the two forces was long delayed. Many 
mutual doubts, jealousies, suspicions and fears kept them apart, 
and it was only the inexorable logic of events which eventually 
drove them together into the streets of the capital. 

Those who were at Tehran during this period of leisurely 
advance from Kazvin and Ispahan will remember how uncertain, 
and at times how hopeless, the Constitutional prospects appeared. 
The Bakhtiaris were known to be divided in counsel, and indeed 
a small force of them under the Sardar Mufakham was actually 
employed on the side of the Shah. Popular enthusiasm, if any, 
was carefully concealed, and the ranks of the Sipahdar’s force 
were, as already stated, recruited mainly from foreigners and 
adventurers. As to the Sipahdar himself, he was not a leader to 
inspire a great deal of confidence orenthusiasm. He was, to begin 
with, a relic of the old régime, and it is an open secret that his ad- 
herence to the popular cause was practically forced upon him by 
the revolutionaries at Resht. But besides this he is a very wealthy 
man, and had (and has) much to lose. A British officer who 
saw him at his camp at Kerej on the day when he learnt that a 
Russian force had just been landed at Enzeli described him as 
being in a state of pitiable agitation, and there is no doubt that 
he knew himself to be between the Devil and the deep sea. A 
retreat at this juncture, even if feasible, would have spelled 
disaster and ruin; and the prospect of an advance in the face of 
disciplined Cossacks under Russian officers defending a walled 
city, supported by a force so heterogeneous as his own, and by 
allies so uncertain as the Bakhtiaris, was not much better. Mean- 
while the foreign residents in Tehran (with the honourable excep- 
tion, as must be said in justice, of the English community) 
were clamouring for protection, and insistently demanding the 
despatch of troops to the capital to maintain order and to safeguard 
European life and property. Few commanders have had to face 
so difficult and discouraging a situation, and only the most san- 
guine dared to prophesy success. Nor did the fighting qualities 
of the ‘‘ Mujahedin ” (the “‘ Religious Warriors” as they termed 
themselves), as displayed in one or two small preliminary skir- 
mishes before the city, augur very favourably for the success of the 
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revolutionaries. Indeed, it is now generally conceded that it was 
owing rather to good luck than to good play that they ever con- 
trived to make an entry into Tehran at all. After an indecisive 
skirmish on July 12, the Royalist forces appear to have fallen 
back upon their bivouacs in two divergent directions, and to 
have left a large undefended gap in between. Taking advan- 
tage of this circumstance, and ably assisted by confederates in 
the city itself, the Nationalist force marched through by night 
unopposed, and found the Yusufabad gate open to receive them. 
An hour later they had occupied the Parliament house as head- 
quarters, and were in possession of the greater part of the 
city. The revolution was from that time a fait accompli, and the 
final flight and abdication of Muhammad Ali Shah was merely a 
matter of days or hours. 

Such is a very brief and imperfect résumé of the chief causes 
which led to the overthrow of the old absolutist régime in Persia 
last summer. As will be seen the motives actuating the par- 
ticipators were mostly obscure and not always creditable. There 
was, it is true, a sprinkling of genuine enthusiasts in the cause of 
popular liberties, but these were not always Persians, and the few 
who were Persians were not generally distinguished as men of 
action. However, the fact remains that the joint leaders, Sipah- 
dar, and the Bakhtiari chief, Sardar Assad, suddenly found them- 
selves safely ensconced inside the capital, heartily applauded by 
the people in general, and with the foreign diplomatic Agents per- 
fectly prepared to accept the new situation provided only that 
foreign subjects were left unmolested and foreign interests un- 
damaged. The next few days were busy and exciting enough. 
The Russian-drilled Cossacks under Colonel Liakoff and his other 
officers still held out in their own quarter of the city, and a good 
deal of street fighting continued until Colonel Liakoff made formal 
proposals for a surrender on July 15. Outside the city the 
miserable Shah, crouching in his summer palace at Sultanatabad, 
and surrounded to the last by all those rascally advisers who proved 
his evil genii during his brief and adventurous reign, made spas- 
modic and abortive efforts to retrieve the situation even at the 
eleventh hour. A few miscellaneous cannon were wheeled out, 
and continued a sort of desultory bombardment of the town for a 
couple of days from the hills near Kasr-i-Kajar ; and some attempt 
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even was made to attack the Nationalist troops in the city itself. 
These efforts proving quite unavailing, the wretched creature 
entered his carriage, and surrounded by his faithful band of 
sycophants, cut-throats, and even less reputable favourites, drove 
with his family straight to the Russian Legation. This was the 
last act in the drama. His son, a boy of thirteen, was formally 
proclaimed Shah by the revolutionary Committee on July 17, 
and a provisional Council of Ministers began the administration 
of the country on a Constitutional basis. 

The new Government was confronted by a task of no small 
difficulty and complexity. Seldom indeed can any piece of 
administrative machinery have had to grapple with so unpromis- 
ing a situation, provided with means so inadequate and resources 
so slender. To begin with the State was practically bankrupt. 
There was no money in the treasury and none coming in. The 
only reliable source of income, the Customs, is to a great extent 
pledged to the service of foreign loans, and the surplus which was 
reaching Tehran in those troublous times was small indeed—quite 
inadequate at any rate for the pressing needs of the Administration. 
At the capital itself the prestige of success enabled the new Minis- 
ters to hold their own, but the prospect even at this early stage 
was far from alluring. The mere presence of the late Shah and 
of the remains of his entourage was a constant menace and focus 
of possible disturbance; and the Amir Bahadur Jang’s Silikuri 
irregulars camped round about the Russian Legation did not tend 
to improve the situation. The Provincial Governments were, 
and have indeed since remained, in a state of almost complete dis- 
organisation. None of them (except Khorasan) had produced any 
revenue for some time past. The huge Province of Azerbaijan 
had only just recovered from the effects of wholesale disorder 
and its capital was occupied by a large Russian force. Elsewhere 
from all over the whole country the most disquieting reports kept 
arriving. Ardebil, Kurramabad, Shiraz, the Gulf ports, Kerman, 
the Baluch frontier—from all these and from many other districts 
came tales of robbery and lawlessness. Trade was everywhere 
disorganised ; and many of the trade-routes, especially in the south, 
were closed altogether. An especially serious situation had arisen 
at Shiraz, where the faction of the Kawam family was at logger- 
heads with the leader of the great tribe of Kashgais (the Soulat- 
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ud-Doulah) ; and further south the movements of the rebellious 
Said Hassan Lari were a perpetual source of anxiety. So menacing 
indeed did the state of things appear, that during the month of 
July a small guard of fifty men was hastily marched up from 
Bushire to Shiraz for the protection of the British Consulate and of 
foreigners generally ; whilst Russian forces at Tabriz, Urmia, 
Kazvin, and Meshad, emphasised the precarious nature of Persian 
sovereign authority. 

The new Ministry, however, at once tackled the situation, and 
considering the utter inadequacy of their resources it cannot be 
denied that the first few months of the new régime gave some slight 
grounds for hope. The first and most pressing necessity was to 
get Muhammad Ali out of the country as soon as possible, and on 
the best terms procurable. Prolonged and troublesome negotia- 
tions, in which the two protecting Powers took a prominent share, 
resulted in a settlement, which, if not entirely satisfactory to the 
Nationalists, at any rate relieved them of a very dangerous factor 
in the situation. The main difficulty was in connection with the 
Crown Jewels which the ex-Shah had brought with him to the 
Russian Legation, and regarding which heated controversies arose. 
At length a protocol was agreed upon and signed by the British 
and Russian Ministers and the members of the Persian Cabinet, 
of which the principal conditions were as follows : 

(a) That the ex-Shah should deliver up to the Persian Govern- 
ment all jewels and other property belonging to the Crown, and 
that should anything afterwards be found to be missing the two 
Legations would undertake to do their utmost to have these 
missing articles restored. 

(6) That should it be proved that Muhammad Ali had 
caused any Crown property to disappear since the date of his 
abdication, the value of these articles should be deducted from 
his pension. 

(c) That the Persian Government should take over all the 
personal debts of the ex-Shah, amounting to about one and a 
half million tomans (about £273,000 sterling). 

(d) That the ex-Shah should hand over to the Persian Govern- 
ment all his private estates. 

(e) That the Persian Government should grant to the ex-Shah 
a pension of 100,000 tomans yearly (about £18,000 sterling). 
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(f) That the ex-Shah should leave Tehran and go abroad 
forty-eight hours after the signature of the protocol. 

(9) That the various persons “in bast,” 7.e. who had taken 
sanctuary in the Russian Legation should appoint an Agent in 
Tehran to represent them in theeventof civil proceedings being insti- 
tuted against them, and that in the event of their returning to Persia 
neither of the two Legations should afford them “ bast” again. 

(h) The two Legations agreed to give Muhammad Ali strict 
injunctions to abstain in future from all political intrigues 
against Persia ; and if he should leave Russian territory and carry 
on political agitation against Persia he should forfeit his pension. 

On September 9, Muhammad Ali, escorted by representa- 
tives of the two Legations, left Tehran, and on the 30th he 
embarked at Enzeli for Russia. 

Meanwhile Persia in general remained fairly tranquil, and it 
seemed as if the new Government was to have a fair chance of 
righting matters and of establishing order and public confidence. 
The only serious disorders which had to be dealt with at first 
were in the direction of Ardebil. There the Shahsewan and 
Karadaghi tribesmen, led by the notorious Rahim Khan, repudi- 
ated any allegiance to the Constitutional Government, and broke 
out into open revolt. After harrying the whole of north-eastern 
Azerbaijan they finally invested and occupied Ardebil, which they 
looted and terrorised. The situation was only saved by the des- 
patch of a body of Russian troops on whose arrival the tribesmen 
withdrew. These disorders naturally occasioned a good deal of 
anxiety and disquietude at headquarters, and steps were taken 
to despatch troops to the spot from Tehran, Tabriz and other 
places. But the military operations were confused and dilatory, 
and cannot be said to have in any way contributed to the dispersal 
of the tribesmen. 

Meanwhile in the south matters have been going steadily from 
bad to worse, and at the time of writing the whole of southern 
and south-eastern Persia is in a state of practicalanarchy. Gangs 
of brigands and marauding tribesmen infest all the main trade- 
roads, and British trade has dwindled to about one half of its 
usual volume. Not content with mere robbery, bands of highway- 
men have on two occasions attacked parties containing Consular 

representatives—one Russian and the other British—and numerous 
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other European travellers have been robbed and otherwise mal- 
treated. In the lawless districts occupied by the Baluch tribes 
to the south-east, the state of affairs is perhaps not much worse 
than usual, and the passage through their country of the yearly 
caravans of gun-runners cannot be regarded as in any way excep- 
tional or as reflecting on the new, any more than on the old 
régime. But their unhampered passage through Persian terri- 
tory is of course a scandal, and a grave reflection on the ability 
of the Persians to maintain the inviolability of their own borders. 
Such half-hearted measures as have been from time to time under- 
taken by the local authorities to intercept these caravans have been 
wholly abortive, and were it not for the naval operations instituted 
by ourselves this year on the Mekran coast and in the Persian Gulf 
the stream of arms which has been passing freely into Afghanistan 
for some years past would have even increased in volume. 

At this point we may conveniently glance at the contrast 
between Russian and British methods in our respective spheres of 
influence in Persia. In the north, Russia has never hesitated to 
support her interests by arms in any case where she has considered 
such a course necessary. In Julfa, Tabriz, Ardebil, Resht, Kazvin, 
Meshad, and on the Russo-Turkoman frontier, detachments of 
Russian troops have at different times intervened to maintain 
order or to avert disorder, and considerable bodies of armed men 
still remain in the country. In the south, on the other hand, 
where British interests are paramount, open brigandage accom- 
panied often by murder and other outrage has been allowed to 
flourish unchecked with the result (as already stated) that the 
trade-roads leading from the coast to the interior have been 
rendered practically impassable, and British trade has been 
reduced to one half of its normal total. There has, it is true, been 
some talk of a boycott of Russian goods, and feeble efforts have 
been made to enforce one ; but like most things Persian the pro- 
ject has ended in words and has produced no practical result. 
Russian merchants, in fact, receive adequate protection and assis- 
ance, and Russian trade in consequence is flourishing. The only 
attempt made by the British Government to prevent the whole- 
sale spoliation of British traders was the despatch of fifty men 
from Bushire to Shiraz in July 1909, and this was due to the 
dangerous situation prevailing in that city rather than to any 
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concern for British commercial interests. And the Times special 
correspondent, who has recently been travelling in those parts, 
has just told us of the flagrant insult which was placed upon our 
small detachment by a local chieftain within a few miles of Bushire, 
and which must have done much to neutralise any advantages to 
be expected from its passage up the road. In Khorasan, too, 
robberies have been of frequent occurrence. Many caravans of 
merchandise have been looted, and a number of murders have 
been committed. In fact the general condition of the country 
could not well be worse. 

As to the actual Government prevailing at Tehran it is a queer 
jumble of discordant elements. The first Cabinet constituted 
after the crisis in July 1909 included naturally such prominent 
personalities as the Sipahdar and Sardar Assad. But it was 
openly said at the time that these gentlemen were by no means 
the stamp of person wanted by the more advanced Constitutional- 
ists, and that they were intended merely to serve as influential 
figure-heads until such time as the more liberal and better edu- 
cated young Persians should find it advisable themselves to take 
up the reins of government. Accordingly a more or less puppet 
Ministry was formed, to be answerable for the executive measures 
of the new régime, whilst the actual power was retained in the 
hands of a Committee of twenty-five of the more prominent 
“young Persians,” who (on the lines of the Committee of Union 
and Progress in Turkey) hoped to control the Ministers without 
sharing their responsibilities. Like all such secret juntas their 
insolence and underground machinations soon rendered them 
intolerable, and before many weeks had elapsed they were obliged 
to dissolve and to metamorphose themselves into an ‘‘ Advisory 
Commission ” or “ Directoire”’ consisting of forty members and 
including some of the chief personalities of the Cabinet. The 
most recent news from Tehran shows that the capital has again 
been in a state of turmoil for some days, owing partly to the 
murder of the great Mujtahid, Sayed Abdullah, and partly to the 
usual Cabinet changes. We now learn that Sipahdar and Sardar 
Assad have definitely resigned, and have taken their seats in the 
Majlis as simple deputies ; and that a new Cabinet has been formed 
containing some of the most progressive, and it may be hoped 
enlightened, of the young Persians. 

The National Assembly which met in September last has done 
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little or nothing to assist the executive body or to straighten out 
the tangle of the administrative machinery. Many of the members 
are violent and unreasonable extremists, devoid of any practical 
governing experience or of the most meagre educational acquire- 
ments. Their one idea of maintaining the national honour is to 
declaim with virulence against the two Powers, who, whatever 
their faults and failings, have alone rendered the continuation 
of Persia as a nation (to say nothing of its Constitutional form of 
Government) a possibility ; and to fling bitter accusations at the 
heads of the responsible Ministers. In the circumstances it cannot 
be wondered at that matters have gone steadily to the bad. The 
finances of the country are in a shocking state of disorganisation, 
and no coherent effort has been made to adjust them. A proposal 
for a loan by the two Powers on certain, perhaps rather stringent, 
conditions, has been refused, and the government of this huge 
country is conducted from hand to mouth, from day to day, upon 
such pickings as can be acquired from the bleeding of political 
opponents (such as the Zil-es-Sultan, &c.) and the scraps which can 
be spared by the Customs and by the provincial Governors from 
their own pressing needs. It is not surprising that the Ministers 
resign again and again, and that Tehran is perpetually in the 
throes of a Cabinet crisis. 

All this naturally reacts on the provinces where the administra- 
tion is in a state of absolute chaos. The young Persians having 
not a single man in their ranks of executive experience or with the 
character and authority necessary to govern a province, they have 
been obliged to fall back upon the officials of the old régime as 
Governors and Governor-Generals, and have endeavoured at the 
same time to curb their powers by the despatch of a number of 
young and totally inexperienced men to fill such offices as Chef de 
Cabinet, Chief of Police, Chief Justice, &c. The result, as might 
have been expected, is that the old order and the new are inex- 
tricably intermingled in a state of bewildered and bewildering 
confusion. The Governor finds himself checked and thwarted at 
every turn by youths who a couple of years ago would not have 
dared to speak to him; whilst owing to his own ignorance of 
modern administrative methods and ideas he is unable to exercise 
the smallest influence or control over the various minor offices by 
which he finds himself encumbered. Thus it is every man for 
himself. The young gentlemen suddenly elevated from nobodies 
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to personages of considerable local importance, are inflated with 
the most preposterous ideas of their own dignity and power, and 
although totally unablein the great majority of cases to carry 
out the smallest practical reform, they spout political economy 
and international politics with gusto, and squabble amongst 
themselves for such pickings as are still procurable. Such of the 
old officials as still remain regard all this effervescence with hearty 
contempt ; but finding also that it interferes with their immemorial 
privileges of peculation, they resent the new order of things 
intensely and would end it to-morrow if they could. 

But, it may be asked, what of the popular Assemblies elected 
under the new Constitutional laws at each provincial centre? 
Surely here is an equipoise to official corruption and incompetence, 
and the means of casting the light of public opinion upon dark 
places. Unfortunately this is far from being the case. Hitherto 
the provincial and municipal “ Anjumans” have displayed not 
the smallest energy or initiative, and beyond worrying the execu- 
tive authorities now and then with some ab urd triviality, or by 
the display of some prejudice or fanaticism, they have exercised 
no influence whatever on public affairs. The fact is, of course, 
that such a thing as public opinion as directed towards the admini- 
stration of the country, even when an attempt is made to embody 
it in popularly elected deputies, cannot be evoked in an instant 
in a country like Persia accustomed for centuries to autocratic 
rule. The deputies, many of whom are Mullahs, meet, and chat, 
and smoke the “ kalian”’ ; but as they have not the very vaguest 
notion how to conduct any public business, or what public busi- 
ness it would be advisable for them to interest themselves in, no 
result can reasonably be expected from their deliberations. It 
is a case of the blind leading the blind. The period of preparation 
has been too short and the national spirit too supine for men of the 
right stamp to have been evolved ; and except for reactionary and 
greedy clericals on the one hand, and violent Turk and Caucasian 
revolutionaries on the other, no men of character and natural 
gifts, so it would seem, can be found in the Persia of to-day. 

What, then, will be the end of all this talk of Constitutionalism 
and of this new Government which established itself with such 
seeming success on the ruins of absolutism only a year ago? It 
is too soon to prophesy as yet, but two possible avenues seem to 
lead into the future, The one points to a united, Constitutional 
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Persia, which, having accepted European guidance and tuition 
for a few years, will eventually, after a more or less prolonged 
apprenticeship, find herself able to shake off foreign leading- 
strings, and to emerge strong and really independent, conducting 
her own administration with her own trained and proven leaders. 
Given the bright intelligence, and the genuine, if somewhat 
emotional patriotism possessed by so many of the young Persian 
party, such a dream should be by no means impracticable. But 
alas! two very serious obstacles would seem to stand in 
the way of its realisation. The first is the lamentable vanity 
which is so marked a feature in Persian character, and which pre- 
cludes so many Persians from either seeking or ensuring a good 
example. Up to a point they may appreciate or even imitate 
what other nations have achieved. But the dogged unswerving 
perseverance of the Japanese, as also their capacity to select all 
that is best in modern civilisation, seem alike to be beyond the 
scope of the present-day Persians. Whilst even supposing them 
to possess these qualities, we must always bear in mind that vast 
reactionary organ, the Shia Church, with its vested interests, its 
fanaticism, and its hatred of progress and modern enlightenment. 
That is indeed a serious obstacle to overcome. 

The second alternative for Persia’s future to which allusion 
has been made above is that which has hung over the country like a 
threatening pall ever since the date of the signature of the Anglo- 
Russian Convention, and which the continued presence of Russian 
troops in Northern Persia has kept constantly in mind. No 
patriotic Persian can ignore it for an hour, and the young Con- 
stitutionalists writhe under the menace like schoolboys under the 
threat of the lash. They dread the thought of this grim Northern 
invader with his millions of armed men and vast military organisa- 
tions. They know that Russia has already in the past swallowed 
some of Persia’s fairest provinces in the north-west, and that she 
is well able to swallow even a greater slice should her opportunity 
come. In the past it may be that Persia looked to England to 
save her in her last extremity ; but disillusionment has now come, 
and she knows that England has her own hands too full for any 
quixotic enterprises on behalf of a weak and unprofitable neigh- 
bour. At last the Persians realise that strength must come from 
within. Is it too late for them to take the warning to heart, and 
even now to set their house in order ? ZAwwar. 


CANADIAN RECIPROCITY WITH THE 
UNITED STATES 


THERE are many sides to this question. There is that of the 
United States as a country and the United States as the home of 
opposing parties and varied shades of fiscal feeling and forms of 
fiscal faith. With it I do not propose to deal here. There is 
that of Canada with its national or purely Canadian interests, its 
traditional or historical feelings based upon past experience and 
continental relationship rather than upon present facts, its condi- 
tions of Empire relationship and obligation, and its local problems 
of industrial development and agricultural opinion. There is, also, 
the growing importance of the British standpoint and the effect 
of reciprocity upon policies and proposals now before the electors 
of the United Kingdom. 

So many currents exist in Canadian feeling, so many and 
varied are the elements of opinion—mixed up as they all are 
with partisan prejudices and sentimental considerations—that it 
is not easy to get at the exact truth of the matter. What light 
does history throw on present conditions? In this respect there 
are three distinct periods. The first was that of Colonial infancy 
stretching through the days of the fur trade and lumber exports 
and wooden shipbuilding; the years of trade stimulated in one 
direction by the British protectionist and preferential policy 
and restricted in others by the Navigation Laws. During this 
period the commerce of British America was comparatively slight 
in volume, its people actually imported wheat as late as the 
“forties,” and they were so dependent upon the heavy preferential 
duties accorded by the Mother Country that the abolition of the 
Corn Laws in 1846 threw them into financial disaster, caused 
intense depression in Upper and Lower Canada and evoked the 
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famous Annexation Manifesto of 1849—signed by one future 
Prime Minister of the Dominion and by many others who lived 
to hold high office under the Crown. In this document the 
comparison of the condition of the people on one side of the 
boundary-line presents one of the most doleful pictures in the 
modern political history of any country and, in brief, describes 
the Canadas as “ exhibiting every symptom of a nation fast 
sinking to decay.” 

But this feeling soon passed away. Too much had been done 
by Great Britain for the youthful Colonies, in too many forms, 
for them to long resent a British change of fiscal policy—though 
what seemed like an absence of consideration at this time was 
no doubt reflected afterwards in the practice of a Canadian 
protection which nearly always disregarded the interests of the 
British manufacturer when those of any Canadian industry were 
supposed to be involved. More effective even than Britain’s 
policy of occasional helpfulness and continuous guardianship in 
preventing serious action during this period was the prolonged 
record of hostility on the part of the United States toward these 
struggling Colonies in British North America. In our day of 
British and United States friendliness, of international sympathy, 
of, in some directions, continental comradeship, it is easy to 
forget history when any special purpose appears to be served in 
doing so. But for the purposes of this study of Canadian opinion 
history cannot be forgotten. Its incidents and inherited feelings 
are too deeply rooted in the soil of Canadian minds to permit of 
this. The United States desire for the continental acquisition 
of territory, as voiced in its 1812 attempt upon British America, 
its record in Florida, Texas, Mexico and California, its Fenian 
Raid policy and its attitude after the Civil War, made a profound 
and still existing impression upon Canadian sentiment. Equally 
obvious was the contempt so long expressed, and apparently felt, 
for these Colonial appendages of an “ effete European Monarchy.” 

With the passing of British preferential tariffs came the second 
period of our history and, naturally, an effort in the Provinces 
to obtain reciprocity with the United States, and what proved, 
in effect, to be a break in a record of relations which had been, so 
far as Canadian feeling was concerned, somewhat strained. 
Trade conditions were very one-sided. During the eight years, 
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1846-53, the Republic exported to the Provinces $77,092,514 
worth of products and imported therefrom only $36,753,592. In 
1852 a great change took place in general conditions. The 
depression of 1847-9 had been short-lived and for some time 
Canadian farmers had been prospering visibly. The Crimean 
War kept up the price of grain to a very high figure, and despite 
the fact that Provincial exports nearly all went to Great Britain 
vid American railroads and ports, this prosperity was maintained. 
And just at this time, when the war was about to close and a 
reaction in prices might have been expected, Lord Elgin succeeded 
in negotiating his famous Reciprocity Treaty with the United 
States. In doing so he opened to Canadian farmers a market 
which was destined in a few years to be immensely valuable, 
though in a transient way, from the effect of the Civil War which 
had depleted United States agricultural population and decreased 
agricultural production. The Treaty was signed on June 5, 
1854, and determined, after notice, by the United States in 1866. 
It provided for certain mutual fishery rights, for privileges in 
river, lake, and canal navigation, and for the free interchange of 
certain articles being the growth and produce of the British 
Colonies, or of the United States—the more important of these 
being grain, flour, breadstufis, animals, fresh, smoked and salted 
meats, fish, lumber of all kinds, poultry, cotton, wool, hides, 
ores or metal, pitch, tar, flax, hemp, unmanufactured tobacco, 
and rice. 

No manufactures of any kind were included in the Treaty and 
whatever the Provinces made free to the States was also free to 
Britain. There can be no question regarding the surface value 
of this arrangement to the Canadas and the Lower Provinces. 
Agricultural prices remained high and in the last four years of 
the Treaty rose still higher. The farmers prospered greatly and 
there are still many golden memories of the Treaty of 1854-66. 
They form, however, only a hazy picture of the past; the reci- 
procity itself arose out of conditions which have long since dis- 
appeared and can probably never recur; moreover, special 
causes helped the prosperity and multiplied the effects of the 
Treaty itself. Freights to England were then very heavy; 
transportation was slow and costly; American middlemen 
largely controlled the traffic and, consequently, the British market 
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was not what it is now to Canadians—the central point of agri- 
cultural observation and attention. In the United States, when 
the tariff walls were partially thrown down, two reasons, one 
following the other, further enhanced the value of the measure 
to people in British America. 

By the Low Tariff Bill of 1846 and the further sweeping and 
general reduction of 20 per cent. in 1857, the American market 
had become glutted with British manufactures, industries had 
fallen right and left, hard times had supervened and, after the 
crisis of 1857 in which hundreds of banks suspended, it was 
found that agricultural values had naturally diminished with the 
general welfare. And, although this condition affected the 
Canadas more or less, still, it gave an opportunity for Provincial 
produce to take the place of American in the British market and 
so helped our farmers. Then in 1861, after the Morrill Protective 
Tariff had come into force, the Civil War began and once more 
the industrial interests of the Republic were deranged and the 
value of the Canadian farmer’s product enormously enhanced. 
The advantage of the interchange of this Treaty period was not 
all on one side, however, as certain American writers and politicians 
have stated. It is true that from 1854 to 1866, inclusive, British 
America exported the comparatively large total of $267,612,131 
worth of products to the United States but during that period the 
Republic also sent to the British Provinces (Newfoundland 
included) the following products : 


Animals and their products . . ° - $35,433,213 
Breadstuffs . . ° ‘ ‘ . . 112,958,473 
Other farm products . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 3,242,981 
Timber. ‘ . ‘ . ‘ ; i 8,511.488 
Manufactures . ; , . ‘ , 88,649,787 
Miscellaneous , P . ‘ ‘ . 24,044,955 


During these years, also, the Atlantic fisheries proved exceed- 
ingly valuable to Americans. In 1850 there were 2414 United 
States vessels and in 1862, 3815 employed in the British fisheries 
and receiving a return in the latter year of over $14,000,000. 
Our foreign trade was largely diverted from the St. Lawrence to 
American ports ; we hardly obtained a dollar’s worth of fish from 
the United States coasts in return for the great quantity taken 
from the British fisheries; and the Americans enjoyed the free 
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use of the Welland and St. Lawrence Canals as an outlet for the 
commerce of the North-Western States. Well might E. H. Derby, 
Commissioner of the United States Treasury, say in commenting 
regretfully upon the repeal of the Treaty: “It quintupled our 
trade with the Provinces, gave an impulse to public improvement 
and utilised our new canals, railways and other avenues of com- 
merce.” But some “sop to Cerberus” was required; some 
means of striking at Great Britain and Canada after the close of 
the war, had to be found; and the abrogation of this Treaty was 
evidently the nearest instrument at hand, besides being likely, 
in the opinion of a large school of American politicians, to force 
the Provinces into the Union. “ Treat with the Provinces or 
annex the Provincials,” one of them said, with a decidedly ex- 
pressect preference for the latter. 

Aside, however, from the real causes of this abrogation, it must 
be admitted that there was some ground for the ostensible reasons 
put forward by the United States opponents of the Treaty. For 
many years the duties imposed by the Provinces upon manu- 
factured articles had averaged about 10 per cent. But, after 
1854, those imposed by Upper and Lower Canada began to rise, 
and although increased nominally for revenue purposes and 
applied to Great Britain as well as the United States, these in- 
creases naturally gave room for American criticism and, in time, 
formed a very comfortable basis for the Treaty abrogation. The 
following Table will give an idea of the position of Canadian duties 
upon leading articles of manufacture in the respective years. 


1855. 1856. 1857. 1859. 
Per cent. Percent. Percent. Per cent. 
Molasses. ‘ . . 16 11 11 30 
Sugar (refined) . ‘ . 82 28 25 40 
Sugar (other) . , . 2274 20 174 30 
Boots and Shoes . ‘ . 1% 144 20 25 
Harness. ‘ ; - 123 17 20 25 
Cotton goods ‘ : - 123 13} 15 20 
Iron goods . . : - 124 18} _ - 20 
Silk goods . ° ‘ . 123 13} 15 20 
Woollen goods . ‘ . 12} 14 15 20 


Of course these duties were not uniform in the Maritime 
Provinces. There they usually averaged 10 per cent. upon 
American products, not included in the Reciprocity Treaty, and 
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generally the same rate prevailed against goods from the Canadas 
—as Ontario and Quebec were then called. But, when the 
Reciprocity Treaty was abrogated in 1866, the excuse furnished 
by the growth of this protective tariff had no real existence, as 
the effect of the Civil War upon American industries was so 
injurious that hardly any protection was required against them. 
Indeed, between 1868 and 1872, a reduced Canadian average 
tariff of 15 per cent. was found quite sufficient to guard the 
industrial interests of the new Dominion against any competition. 
After the revival of United States industries in the latter 
year the position was, of course, different. The Civil War having, 
therefore, rendered the American manufacturers practically 
unable to do more than supply their local markets Canadian 
duties of a small percentage more or less, could hardly be termed 
a grievance. The Treaty was, however, abrogated, and with 
that event began a new era in Canadian history, the third and 
clearly defined period of Canadian national life with an eventual 
development of fiscal policy and general prosperity far beyond 
anything dreamed of either by the makers or breakers of the 
Reciprocity Treaty in 1854-66. Confederation was created, and 
from it has followed the evolution of a powerful British com- 
munity in North America with an area, resources, prospects and 
prosperity second to none upon this continent or elsewhere. 

All through the debates in the Canadian Legislature prior to 
and leading up to Confederation in 1867 ran the fear of further 
United States action of a nature tending to force the Provinces 
into annexation. The Premier, Sir E. P. Taché, frankly declared 
that as things were, British America was sliding down an inclined 
plane towards that end; D’Arcy McGee eloquently pleaded for 
union in order to promote development as a British rather than 
an American country; George Brown asked for Confedera- 
tion so as to enable us to meet the coming abrogation of the 
Reciprocity Treaty ; Sir George Cartier emphatically declared that 
“we must obtain British American Confederation or be absorbed 
in an American Continent ”’; Sir John Macdonald pointed to 
“the hazardous situation in which all the great interests of 
Canada stand with respect to the United States.”” The abrogation 
of the Treaty did not force the Canadas into the American Union 3 
it did force them into a union of their own. It also paved the 
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way for prolonged efforts at a renewal of the arrangement. Let 
the following tabulated statement of ensuing Canadian efforts to 
renew this measure and improve general relations show how greatly 
reciprocity was desired by the Provinces and the Dominion in 
those slowly developing years. 


1860. Sir A. T. Galt and Hon. W. P. Howland from the Province of 
Canada, Hon. W. A. Henry from Nova Scotia, and Hon. A. J. 
Smith from New Brunswick were sent to Washington to co- 
operate with Sir F. Bruce, British Minister, in urging renewal 
of Reciprocity ‘Treaty. The United States declined. 

1863. In its first Session, after Confederation, the Parliament of 
Canada enacted that certain products of the United States 
should be admitted free, or at a reduced rate of duty, when- 
ever the United States treated similar Canadian goods in the 
same way. 

1869. Sir J. Rose was sent by the Canadian Government to Washington 
to co-operate with Sir E. Thornton, British Minister, in 
negotiating Reciprocity Treaty. United States would not 
accept proposals. 

1871. Sir J. Macdonald and his British colleagues of the Joint Com- 
mission which negotiated the Washington Treaty, proposed 
that the Reciprocity Treaty should be restored. United 
States Commissioners refused. 

1872. The United States National Board of Trade petitioned Congress 
for a renewal of Reciprocity, and the Macdonald Administra- 
tion in Canada formally declared its readiness. 

1874. The Mackenzie (Liberal) Administration sent Hon. George 
Brown to Washington to co-operate with Sir E, Thornton, 
British Minister, in negotiating a Reciprocity Treaty. A 
treaty was agreed to, but the United States Senate would not 
ratify it. 

1879. The Customs Tariff Act, inaugurating Canada’s policy of Pro- 
tection, offered free rates or a reduced duty to certain United 
States products, if the United States acted similarly with the 
same Canadian products. 

1885. The United States abrogated clauses of the Washington Treaty 
bearing on trade in fish with Canada. 

1887. Sir Charles Tupper, acting in conjunction with Sir L. Sackville- 

West and Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, British Plenipotentiaries 
to negotiate a treaty at Washington as to fisheries, &c., 
proposed to discuss arrangements for greater freedom of 
commercial intercourse as part of settlement. United States 
Plenipotentiaries refused to discuss tariff question. 

1888, Treaty negotiated by above-mentioned Commissioners was 

signed, but United States Senate refused to ratify it. 
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1888. Canada’s Act to amend the Customs Act renewed offer to make 
certain goods free on reciprocal action by United States; the 
list of articles being somewhat changed, 

1890. Suggestions were made by Canada, through the British authori- 
ties, for inclusion with Newfoundland in arrangements as to 
fisheries, trade, &c., with the United States, The United 
States authorities replied that separate arrangements with 
Canada would be considered. 

1891. Canadian Ministers were sent to act with the British Ambas- 
sador at informal meetings with United States Ministers to 
discuss questions between the two countries, The meetings 
were postponed by United States authorities, 

1892. Some of the Canadian Ministers, with the British Ambassador, 
had informal interviews with United States Ministers at 
Washington as to fisheries, boundaries, wrecking, and other 
matters in dispute. Reciprocity in Trade was urged, but no 
action was taken, the United States Ministers holding that 
identical sea-coast tariffs and discrimination against other 
countries, including the United Kingdom, were essential, 

1894, The Canadian Customs Tariff Act of 1894 proposed in several 
clauses to remit or reduce duties on various articles produced 
by United States in return for similar concessions in Canadae 

1896. Sir Richard Cartwright, Minister of Trade and Commerce, paid 
an informal visit to Washington with Mr, Davies, Minister 
of Marine and Fisheries, to see what could be done at the 
hands of the new Canadian Liberal Government. 


All this, of course, left an under-current of strong prejudice 
and amost ill-feeling in Canadian minds—despite the Liberal 
party’s liking for lower duties. After the Laurier Government 
came into power in 1896 it was well known that this party was 
still willing to negotiate and would be glad to have a moderate 
reciprocity arrangement. Visits by Sir Wilfrid Laurier and other 
members of his Government to Washington, the fruitless High 
Commission which met a dozen years ago at Washington and 
Quebec, various Liberal speeches during the first years of party 
power, proved that old affiliations and sentiments were still 
strong. The days of 1887-91 were not yet forgotten when Canada, 
as in 1849, seemed to be in the backwash of a continent’s progress 
and more or less outside the circle of an Empire’s development ; 
when general conditions, and personal prosperity, and prices for 
agricultural products, and growth of industrial interests were so 
strangely different on the two sides of an invisible boundary-line ; 
when the McKinley tariff had killed various agricultural interests 
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—notably the production of barley—and “* bad times ”’ prevailed 
here while “ good times ” could almost be seen across the border ; 
when the Liberal party took up reciprocity with such earnestness 
that leading advocates were willing to go to the uttermost limits 
of Free Trade, continentally, unrestricted intercourse, commercial 
union, even continental tarifis against Great Britain, to obtain 
the mighty boon of a reciprocity in natural products. 

But conditions had changed by the close of the last century. 
The whole outlook of Canada and Canadians expanded ; British 
jnterests and support and trade loomed larger; continental 
considerations grew yearly less important in a commercial sense ; 
Canadian industries developed great force and prosperity while 
the farmers cultivated their market in Britain and stood upon their 
own feet ; the glamour of the sixty-million market as it grew into 
the greater attractiveness of an eighty-million market actually 
decreased in interest to Canadians; the Liberal party grew with 
the times and it was announced and reiterated that there would 
be no more tariff missions to Washington. To avert a real 
war of tarifis one has recently gone and returned; but 
no vital principle: has as yet been touched, no serious interest 
threatened. 

Negotiations are, however, promised and it is the present 
feeling of Canada upon this point that I now desire to analyse. 
There is in the first place, considerable difference between a 
temporary settlement or bridge over an international difficulty and 
a deliberate effort at re-arranging the tariffs across a continent. 
More than ten years have elapsed since an effort of this latter 
character has been made or seriously discussed in Canada. Mean- 
time every Canadian energy has been bent upon expanding east 
and west rather than north and south, upon developing British 
and Australian and South African trade rather than American, 
upon internal industrial expansion and the continued fiscal 
protection of local industries, or careful re-adjustment of duties 
to existing and growing interests. The whole tone and trend of 
Canadian thought has changed since the early or even the later 
‘* nineties.” The preferential tariff has come into existence and 
is a permanent factor—important in principle if not large in 
practical results; the German dispute and surtax policy has 
steadied the public mind; a vigorous desire to protect and 
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conserve natural products has replaced the almost wild wish of a 
deeade or two ago to sell and get rid of them. 

The sentimental factor must not be overlooked. It may be 
taken for granted that any coming negotiations will exclude even 
a suggestion of preference against Great Britain; but it is very 
difficult to see how they could avoid dealing with, and practically 
destroying, the existing British preference if the United States is 
to get a substantial return for anything it may offer. Any 
possible arrangement will be a blow to Tariff Reformers in Great 
Britain and to the present hopes of a mutual, preferential, inter- 
British, fiscal system. How far then is the existing preference 
popular? It has practically never been opposed by any one of 
standing; it has been publicly approved by every organisation 
and interest of importance in Canada. Its principle has been 
asserted and eulogised on a myriad platforms, copied in all parts 
of the Empire, quoted and urged and discussed as a part of 
British home politics. It is perhaps more popular as a sort of 
Empire principle than effective as a real aid to British trade— 
though in the latter point it may not be altogether despised. 
But the mere possibility of discrimination against Britain in 
1891 defeated reciprocity at a time when Canada was really 
starving for it; any plan for weakening seriously or destroying 
_ the existing British preference at a time of great Canadian pros- 
perity, even for an admittedly useful American arrangement, 
would have to meet a strong trend of public opinion in Canada— 
whether stronger than any new development of Government 
policy is another and more serious question. 

These conditions are apart altogether from the hope of eventual 
success for the Preferential Tariff advocates in Great Britain and 
of objection to compromising this country in the meantime ; from 
the instinctive dislike in so many quarters to any tariff arrange- 
ment with the United States after the varied rebufis which Canada 
has received ; from the aversion to any treaty, or plan, or under- 
standing, which would tie up Canadian trade and transportation 
and tariff interests for a certain defined period or to a certain 
definite extent in the hands of a Republic which is believed, 
rightly or wrongly, to generally get the best of the bargain; from 
the not unnatural fear that rapid changes inevitable in so great 
@ community as the United States might after a few years require 
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some quick re-adjustment in its relations with this country, which 
would throw large Canadian interests on their backs; from 
Canadian pride in Canada’s progress without the United States 
and knowledge that our trade has grown in ten years from 374 to 
559 million dollars and that, even without reciprocity, Canada 
to-day takes 180 millions from the United States and only sends 
92 millions. 

On the other hand, there are elements not thought of in 1891, 
or even a decade since, and which have to be considered in any 
renewed discussion of this subject. Since then probably 200 
millions of American capital have been invested in Canadian 
industries ; probably 500,000 American citizens have migrated 
to the Dominion, bringing with them an estimated wealth of 
half a billion dollars; the old distrust of the United States is 
greatly lessened and has had less, in late years of treaty-making 
and conciliation, to work from; social and personal forces are 
still closer and more numerous than they were—though this 
factor has always been obvious; the fear of any Canadian party 
really sacrificing Canadian interests and British connection for a 
fiscal fetish has largely passed away. 

There are two specific interests which would be greatly con- 
cerned in a reciprocity treaty with the United States. The first 
is agriculture and the other is that of manufactures. During the 
old reciprocity days in all the years before these Provinces of 
British America evolved unity and a home market for themselves ; 
in the long period when the huge agricultural production and 
export of the United States completely overshadowed and con- 
cealed from view the tiny product and puny efforts of the Pro- 
vinces; in the years before Western progress made a name for 
the greater Canada of to-day; the American market meant 
much to the Canadian farmer. It spelled prosperity in the 
‘fifties and “sixties” and its partial loss meant temporary dis- 
aster and prolonged difficulty in specific directions. Its greater 
limitation by the McKinley Bill, coupled with other and purely 
local conditions, almost stampeded the farmer into a fiscal relation- 
ship which would have probably involved annexation. To-day 
the farmer has met even the threat of retaliation and tariff war 
with unconcern and Canada has been almost strangely indifferent 
to the issue of the recent dispute. The chief reason is that 
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Canadian export trade, which is mainly agricultural, has sought 
and found the direct route for its natural market in Great Britain. 
Where, in 1873, we sent to Britain $38,000,000; in 1883, 
$47,000,000; and in 1893, $64,000,000; we shipped in 1909, 
$133,000,000. This was, in the main, an export of wheat and 
cheese and cattle and pork, and the various products from which 
a farmer can most readily see and feel results. 

Exports to the United States have also increased. They were 
$42,000,000 in 1873, about the same up to 1899, and $92,000,000 
in 1909. But they were made up of miscellaneous products, 
chiefly raw material, such as lumber in many forms, silver, gold- 
bearing quartz, coal, wood-pulp—anything and everything except- 
ing farm products. Of course it does not follow that a large and 
profitable trade could not be developed with the United States 
along lines useful to the farmer but it would be a question for 
debate as to whether producers, outside of the market-garden 
area of big border cities, would ultimately benefit by a throwing 
down of the tariff bars against mutual competition. In any case 
it would seem that a demand from the United States for Canadian 
wheat or other standard agricultural products under such con- 
ditions would simply mean a change of customer—not, in its 
essence, an addition to Canada’s market because Britain can 
absorb everything this country can produce in the next fifty 
years at least. 

A more vitalgpoint in the discussion will be the industrial 
needs, demands, ‘daid:interests of Canada. This will really be the 
pivotal consideration. To begin with Canadians have not yet 
forgotten the period from 1873 to 1878—though of course it is 
just now a vague historical memory at the most—when United 
States manufactured goods were “slaughtered” here over a 
tariff wall of 174 per cent. until home production was absolutely 
discouraged, revenues stagnant, trade at a standstill and con- 
ditions as bad for the average “‘ man on the street” as in 1890 
they were, just after the McKinley Bill, for the average Ontario 
farmer. In recent years the importation of manufactured goods 
from the United States has totalled between $75,000,000 and 
$100,000,000 as compared with about $50,000,000 from Great 
Britain. Comparatively, of course, this is nothing to what it 
might be“under lower,duties or to what it once was in proportion 
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to home production. Canadian advance in an industrial con- 
nection since Confederation has been conspicuous—much of it 
due (after 1879) to judicious and not, as yet, extreme pro- 
tection : 


Census Establishments. Capital. ig gg eee 
1871 41,259 $77,961,020 $40,851,009  $221,617,773 
1881 49,928 165,302,623 59,400,709 309,676,068 
1891 75,964 353,214,300 100,415,350 469,847,886 
1901 14,650 446,916,487 89,573,204 481,053,375 

(new system) 
1906 15,796 846,585,023 134,375,925 718,352,603 


It isnot too much to estimate the capital invested in Canadian 
manufactures to-day, and also the value of the yearly output, at 
1000 millions of dollars. This is a fairly big interest for a popu- 
lation of 7,000,000 people to have built up in what is commonly 
called an agricultural country and it is one to be reckoned with in 
either fiscal negotiations or tariff adjustments. In the old days 
before Laurier, the manufacturers were commonly supposed to 
have had great power over the Government and to have dictated 
policy even to Sir John Macdonald himself. But they had not 
then a tithe of the influence, the actual wealth, the positive stake 
in the country which they have to-day. And, prior to 1896, one 
of the great parties in this country looked upon protection as 
robbery and even the moderate Canadian tariff of those days— 
much less than half that of the United States—as a product of 
Satan. In this year of grace moderate protection (“ tariff 
stability ”’ the present Finance Minister calls it) is the accepted 
policy of all parties. 

As against this undoubted fact is the tendency which every 
now and then shows itself in Canadian Liberalism to take ad- 
vantage of opportunities for reducing the tariff without antago- 
nising any of the greater interests. The preferential British tariff 
was one expression of this inner feeling; the treaty with France 
and the removal of the German surtax are recent ebullitions of 
the idea; the party antagonism to Mr. Chamberlain’s policy and 
British protectionist proposals is a modification of it; the un- 
questioned Western liking for low duties a practical proof of it. 
These elements will have full play in any discussion over United 
States reciprocity but the manufacturers will have the organisa- 
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tion and probably the money; obviously the sympathy and 
support of the Conservative party as the parent of protectionism 
in Canada; a possible right of appeal to that form of patriotism 
which always looks to local interests and also, perhaps, to that 
wider form which includes Imperialism. 

Much depends upon Britain’s coming fiscal decision. Tariff 
Reform in England will make United States reciprocity impossible 
for Canada; the Canadian Government may, meanwhile, not go 
in for a reciprocity arrangement though the probabilities now 
are that it will do so; reciprocity, if negotiated before British 
Tariff Reform becomes a fact, will make a united British 
Empire of the future, in any trade and tariff respect, difficult of 
realisation. 

J. CasTELL Hopkins 
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NEWFOUNDLAND has not yet entered the Canadian Confederacy, 
But the old foolish notion that their continental neighbours are 
“ foreigners ”’ all of whom speak French and think like Frenchmen, 
no longer vexes the souls of the islanders, and sooner or later the 
act of union will be accomplished. Meanwhile Canada is glad that 
this sea-girt Devon has at last obtained an equitable settlement 
of the difficult and dangerous controversy with the United States 
which has more than once threatened to develop into a casus 
belli. There is no need to rake up the past misdeeds of the 
American Government which, in its conduct of this and other 
disputes with the British North American communities, invariably 
ignored the point of honour and was sometimes actively dishonest. 
We can afford to forget and forgive the past pettinesses of a great 
and generous nation with a small-minded foreign department 
now that The Hague tribunal has rendered a decision which is 
a substantial vindication of the British case. But it would be 
folly to forget or forgive the culpable weakness of our own Foreign 
Office, which was ready to abandon the vital interests of the 
Empire and admit without argument the American claim to joint 
sovereignty in British waters. How, precisely, the award will 
work out in practice remains to be seen. The decision in regard 
to the second question does not state whether the right conceded 
to American vessels to employ foreigners will enable them to ship 
Newfoundlanders outside the three-mile limit in defiance of the 
island Dominion’s regulation. That is a point of great practical 
importance which will have to be finally decided sooner or later— 
the sooner the better. 
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As a contribution to the body of customs and observances 
called International Law (which is not law, of course, in any real 
sense of the term) the award is of far-reaching consequence. 
The American doctrine of “servitudes” has been disposed of 
once for all. The decision that the territorial line is to be drawn 
across the mouth of a bay, and is not to follow the coast-line, is 
most important. Indeed it will practically compel the American 
Government to abandon their contention that the Hudson Bay 
is not a mare clausum, an expanse of territorial waters, but an 
open sea in which British and American subjects have equal 
rights. In all probability we shall hear nothing more of that 
preposterous claim which has been much discussed of late years 
in Canada, and led to the despatch of expeditions to hoist the 
British flag on a number of uninhabited islands in the Bay. 
In fact, the decision on the definition of bays gives Canada the 
point secured by the Chamberlain-Bayard Treaty of twenty years 
back, which was sand-bagged by the United States Senate, 
Finally, it is clear that the award will directly add to the 
prestige and indirectly to the prosperity of Newfoundland, 
whose interests had suffered by the constant irritation between 
foreign-born and native fishermen, and by the contemptuous 
disregard on the part of the former of regulations intended 
to preserve the fisheries. It is pleasant to find that it has 
been well received in the United States. The Americans, 
individually and collectively, are a kindly and generous people’ 
but—as has more than once been pointed out in these notes— 
these virtues are not always reflected in their Government, which 
has only recently shown a disposition to prefer the ‘‘ square deal ”’ 
to the manceuvres of the experts in “ shirt-sleeves diplomacy.” 
Of course, the Latin-American communities will rejoice at the 
defeat of Washington. Most of them have suffered in the past 
from the high-handed action of the American Government in 
ignoring the plain teaching of International Law, and the fact that 
they are now too strong to be coerced will not prevent them from 
observing Newfoundland’s victory with much satisfaction. 
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Karl Grey’s journey by way of the Hudson Bay route to 
Labrador and Newfoundland was a delightful excursion. The 
party travelled by the ancient fur-trading water-trails to the shore 
of the Bay, and lived the life of the old-time voyageurs, rising with 
the sun and turning in with the same, and dividing the long day’s 
work between them, even the Governor-General taking his turn 
at the business of paddling. In the unfenced wilderness every 
able-bodied man, whatever his degree or position in life, must 
show himself able and willing to work with his hands—more than 
once I have seen a famous Canadian statesman chopping wood or 
helping the cook—and it is pleasant to know that nearly all the 
Sovereign’s representatives in Canada have passed this ultimate 
test of manhood. Two at least of them, Earl Grey and the late 
Marquis of Dufferin, may be said to have passed the test with 
high honours. The present Governor-General, like the most 
“magnetic” of his predecessors, has that innate sympathy with 
the pioneer which was a characteristic of the late Cecil Rhodes, 
perhaps the master-key to his complex character. I am afraid 
the majority of Englishmen, especially of those who have been 
rather coddled in their boyhood, lack this attribute, which can 
never be acquired. That, no doubt, is often the causa causams of 
the English emigrant’s frequent unpopularity in the reserve- 
lands of the Empire where, to make the most of life, a man must 
be a handy-man. 

The Governor-General’s party had fine weather all the way, 
and they were enchanted with the climate of Canada’s Middle- 
North, which was compared with that of the Riviera. There is 
no mention of mosquitoes in the accounts. Those frequenting 
the hinterland of the Bay are said to bite at both ends, and the 
fact that there have been no complaints on this score is a proof 
how much everybody enjoyed the journey. A strange fascination 
broods over this wild land of swift rivers and shining lakes and 
ancient forests and granite hills in the month of August and 
during the “ Indian summer ” that follows it. It has been called 
“the land where it is always afternoon.” Tennyson’s lotus- 
eaters would have been content there but for the necessity of 
preparing for the winter (which is not nearly as severe as the 
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manly adventurous novel manufactured in the United States 
would have us believe) and the presence of the aforesaid mosquitoes 
which are winged incentives to be up and doing. In point of fact, 
the Indians living there are a species of lotus-eaters. It was not 
the grip of a sub-Arctic winter but the soul-entrancing spell of 
the summer days and nights (cool, luminous nights when the 
Aurora rolls in wave after wave of green-to-golden radiance up. to 
zenith) which caused them to live from hand to mouth for a 
century of centuries, and prevented them from building a stable 
civilisation. 

There was little or no ice in the Bay and in the Strait, and the 
sea-voyage was marked by no untoward incident. The curious 
behaviour of the compass, which seemed to have forgotten the 
position of the magnetic North, was significant. In and about 
the Bay are inexhaustible deposits of iron ore, the world’s 
reserve of that indispensable raw material, as the Pittsburg 
ironmasters very well know. The navigation of the “ Mediter- 
ranean of Canada,” a body of water which is two or three degrees 
warmer than the shallower and more easily chilled Lake Superior, 
presents no serious difficulty. Indeed, the Bay never freezes 
over, though thick shore-ice forms in an unusually hard winter. 
Only in the Strait and at its entrance is heavy ice met with, the 
amount varying considerably from year to year according to the 
set of the currents, which are perpetually shifting from the northern 
seas. That is why it is impossible to say for how many months in 
the year the Hudson Bay route would be practicable. For modern 
steamships which, though they can escape from an ice pack much 
more easily than the tiny sailing-vessels used by Hudson and the 
explorers who followed him, cannot wriggle out through narrow 
channels when once they are caught. The average length of the 
season of open navigation is about four months; more than that 
it is impossible to say. Since wheat for export should be able to 
flow freely out of the terminal elevators as the price moves up 
(moving jerkily as is almost always the case), and wheat stored at 
Fort Churchill (the only possible harbour for a terminus) could 
not be brought back into the south except at a great loss, it would 
seem improbable that the Hudson Bay route could ever be com- 
mercially profitable except when, as in 1902, the wheat crop 


was extraordinarily heavy. As a strategic route, however, it is 
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indispensable ; without it Canada could never be defended against 
an attack from the United States, which is a possibility that must 
always be considered by military statesmen, however improbable 
a war between the two great Powers of Anglo-Saxondom seems 
at the present moment. 

Karl Grey’s journey tells us nothing new. But it will help to 
convince the stay-at-home Englishman that Canada’s Middle- 
North is not a frozen, tooth-chattering wilderness all the year 


round. 
E. B. O. 


INDIA 
LORD MORLEY AND THE INDIA OFFICE 


To criticise Lord Morley is an extremely distasteful task. No 
member of the present Cabinet enjoys in greater degree the respect 
and esteem of all classes of his fellow countrymen. He seems 
almost, by common consent, to be detached from the turmoil of 
domestic political life. When the Ministry is bitterly attacked, 
one very rarely hears Lord Morley mentioned by name. There is 
a feeling, a very natural feeling, that he has approached his great 
responsibilities at the India Office with high ideals and an intense 
desire to leave a deep mark upon the history of the British control 
of the Indian peoples. He wants, it is supposed, to be able to feel 
that he has guided the myriad destinies of the races of Hindostan 
towards an ampler and a loftier and a more self-reliant future. 
He fixes his eyes on their prospective welfare before all things 
else. In the nature of things, this is probably the last great office 
he will be called upon to fill; and the later years of his public 
career are thus irradiated by a noble ambition. Therefore, it is 
somewhat inconsequently argued, he should not be criticised. 
There are other, and perhaps more cogent reasons, which make 
one reluctant to write hardly about Lord Morley. There is, for 
instance, the fact that he has conferred a new dignity upon the 
office of Secretary of State for India, and so made it difficult for 
future Governments again to foist mediocrities upon the India 
Office. Possibly this fond hope is quite illusory, for there was 
just the same belief when Mr. Chamberlain went to the Colonial 
Office, and it was doomed to disappointment. Again, I feel some 
sympathy with the view of the official I found one day in India 
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seated at his desk pale, haggard, distraught, overworked, en- 
trenched behind vast piles of papers. ‘‘ There are times,” he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ when he nearly drives us all silly. But then I say 
to myself, Supposing They had given us anybody else out of that 
crew! Supposing,” and his voice sank to a horror-struck whisper 
at the bare thought, “Supposing They had given us Churchill!” 
The present Government, whatever its faults, gave India of its 
best, which the Conservative party only did twice in fifty years. 
Then Lord Morley, on the constructive side of his work, has 
revealed a discerning vision and a breadth of view which are fully 
in keeping with his great reputation. Something had to be done 
to satisfy Indian aspirations, to give intelligent Indians a larger 
share in the management of their own affairs. We could not 
expect them to sit down for ever in awestruck admiration of our 
astonishing efficiency. They wanted to bear a hand themselves, 
and Lord Morley cleared a way for them. Some of us think he 
did too much at once, and further, did some very wrong things n 
a very wrong way; but that does not detract from the merit of 
the general policy he laid down for the guidance of Lord Minto. 
He led the people of India into a region of freer air and larger 
hope. Then he has not shrunk from giving his sanction to 
rather severe measures for the repression of anarchy and sedition, 
measures which were certainly very much at variance with the 
exuberant Radicalism of the extreme sections of his party. He 
has always been in the unpleasant position of finding his bitterest 
assailants among his own political associates ; and he has had to 
bear the brunt of constant rancorous attacks, while defending 
measures which all men knew he hated to have to enforce. Finally, 
there is good reason to believe—and this is perhaps his greatest 
service to India—that, unseen by the world, he made a bold and 
resolute and triumphant stand, against heavy odds, in support of 
the fundamental principle that the civil element must always 
predominate in the administration of an Empire which we hold 
less by the sword than by the wisdom and justice of ourrule. For 
that stand much may be forgiven him. 

Yet, in spite of all these good works, Lord Morley cannot be 
permitted to receive exemption from criticism, of which he has 
had very little, perhaps too little, in the last five years. There is 

serious cause to fear that, if his methods are notaltered, his 
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sojourn at the India Office will in the long run prove to have 
wrought far more harm than good upon the British Empire 
in India. Lord Morley, late in life, has developed just those 
characteristics which nobody ever expected him to reveal. The 
apostle of democracy has become an autocrat avid of power. The 
philosopher who for so many decades has laid down for us prin- 
ciples of representative government, has undergone metamor- 
phosis into a Great Mogul in a frock-coat. The statesman who 
wisely perceived that India deserved larger liberties, has simul- 
taneously, and by the oddest process of paradox, deprived the 
men really charged with the rule of India of much of their rightful 
executive power, while he has assumed manifold functions 
which he was never meant to exercise. He has preached 
decentralisation, and tried to centralise all authority at the India 
Office. He has urged that greater regard must be shown for the 
views of India, and has systematically shown a contemptuous 
disregard for the views of his own responsible subordinates. He 
has asked the country to repose trust in him, but has never trusted 
the men on the spot. Worst offence of all, he has gradually 
unfolded a conception of the duties of the Secretary of State 
which finds no warranty in legislative enactment or administrative 
precedent. He has tried to bring about a radical change in the 
method by which Great Britain has in the past controlled India, 
and if he does not soon see his own position in a truer perspective, 
his experiment can only end in ultimate disaster. 

The gravamen of the charge against Lord Morley is that he is 
trying to rule India, which he was never meant to do. In pur- 
suance of this ambition, he is unduly interfering in every branch 
of the executive administration. He intervenes in the minutest 
details of government. He insists on revising decisions which 
should be left to the judgment of the Government of India. He 
forces his own conclusions into operation, not only in the matter 
of great appointments, where he is within his right, but even in 
comparatively minor cases of transfer and promotion. In his 
orders regarding the work of the provincial governments, he has 
repeatedly ignored the wishes and the authority of the Govern- 
ment of India. The effect is paralysing, and the Government of 
India stands discredited in the eyes of its own officers. Men are 
forced to ask themselves, not whether an administrative decision 
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will meet with the approval of the Government of India, but 
whether it will satisfy the ubiquitous, claim to, control, exercised 
by the Secretary of State. India cannot be governed in that way. 

To give specific instances is almost impossible, for the very 
nature of the situation precludes the mention of the names of 
individuals, who could not be cited without a breach of confidence. 
The general facts are, however, by this time common knowledge 
among all who are intimately associated with the administration 
of India. Lord Morley’s methods are seriously impeding the work 
of firm and resolute government. Take, for instance, the various 
measures adopted for the repression of anarchy and sedition. 
What happens? Lord Morley gives his sanction to the enact- 
ment of the very necessary repressive legislation. He calls upon 
the country to witness his resolute determination to stamp out 
political crime ; and then, having armed the executive with the 
necessary powers, he proceeds privately to bind them hand and foot. 
This is the kind of procedure of which the public hears nothing. 
It knows that the Acts or the regulations have been passed ; it does 
not know that Lord Morley frequently passes afterwards through 
a kind of secret repentance, discourages the application of the 
new laws, is sometimes eager to see them repealed or modified, 
scrutinises with the anxiety of mistrust every step taken under 
their provisions, harasses the provincial administrations who are 
seeking to carry them into effect, and conveys to the local authori- 
ties, as well as the Government of India, the impression that he 
regards them with rather more suspicion than the criminals, The 
result is that the men on the spot are utterly disheartened. They 
know they are not trusted, and that their zealous work is more 
liable to bring them reprimand than credit. It is not surprising 
that, under these conditions, the anti-British movement gains in 
strength. 

Lord Minto telegraphed to Lord Morley in December 1908 : 
“Tn all our dealings with sedition I could not be more strongly 
supported than I have been by you.” Lord Morley afterwards 
read this telegram in the House of Lords in reply to some remarks 
made on another occasion by Lord Lansdowne, who, he said, had 
admonished him “ as to the propriety of deferring to the man on 
the spot, and the danger of quarrelling with the man on the spot.” 
Lord Lansdowne immediately answered: “I did not imply 
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merely the Viceroy, but the men responsible for local govern- 
ment.” Next evening Lord Lansdowne further said: “I meant 
all men in authority in all parts of the country.” Those who 
know what has been going on will understand the allusion, which 
is more apposite to-day than it was eighteen months ago. But 
there was a remarkable sentence in Lord Minto’s telegram, which 
escaped comment at the time, though it meant much. This 
sentence ran : 

The question of the control of Indian administration by the Secretary of 
State, mixed up as it is with the old difficulties of centralisation, we may very 
possibly look at from different points of view. 


It is not clear whether the whole of the telegram has been 
printed, but in any case the sentence I have quoted suffices. In 
spite of its guarded language, its significance is beyond question. 
No one who knows Lord Minto’s habitual restraint will believe that 
he wrote that sentence unless he felt that the Secretary of State had 
been interfering unduly with his prerogatives as head of the 
executive. The practice thus gently indicated has since been 
extended and intensified. For evidence, let the Pioneer bear 
witness. The Pioneer is known to have a more intimate 
acquaintance with the inner workings of the Government of 
India than any other Anglo-Indian newspaper. In its issue of 
August 19, it said : 

If the Government of India wanted a text on which to frame a protest 
against the many indignities to which they have been put by Lord Morley during 
the past six months, they have it surely in the extraordinary sentences that 
formed the conclusion of Mr. Montagu’s Budget speech. No one will deny 
Lord Morley’s great abilities, or his right to intervene when important prin- 
ciples or great affairs of State are involved, but the sooner his lordship recog- 
nises his proper constitutional position in relation both to India, and to those 


who are primarily responsible for the welfare of this country, the better it will 
be for India and his lordship’s reputation as a philosopber and statesman. 


The Pioneer wrote of what it knew, and no fervent assurances 
of the wonderful unanimity existing between Lord Morley and 
Lord Minto can disguise the well-known fact that there has been 
frequent and serious friction between Simla and Whitehall owing 
to Lord Morley’s quite unjustifiable assumptions of authority. 
Whether this friction has found expression in correspondence I 
am not able to say; but that a deep and bitter feeling exists in 
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the Government of India, and in certain of the provincial admin- 
istrations, I know full well. But there is no need to search for 
proofs. The very best proof that Lord Morley is seeking to 
occupy an impossible position is found in the careful and deliberate 
speech of Mr. Montagu, to which the Pioneer alludes. That 
speech was evidently no casual pronouncement, for the passage 
I am about to quote from the official report was read slowly and 
emphatically from manuscript. Mr. Montagu said : 


The relations of a Viceroy to the Secretary of State in Council are intimate 
and responsible. The Act of Parliament says: 

“ That the Secretary of State in Council shall superintend, direct and control 
all acts, operations, and concerns which in any way relate to or concern the 
Government or revenues of India, and all grants of salaries, gratuities and 
allowances, and all other payments and charges whatever out of or on the 
revenues of India.” 

It will be seen how wide, how far-reaching, and how complete these powers 
are. The Secretary of State is separated from this task by the sea, hampered by 
the delays of communication, checkmated by the lapse of time. The cable and the 
steamer alone render them possible, and for a successful administration of India 
the most liberal-minded, hard-working Secretary of State is helpless without a 
loyal, conscientious, and statesmanlike Viceroy. Lord Morley and his Council, 
working through the agency of Lord Minto, have accomplished much. Taxation 
has been lightened to the extent of millions of pounds; famine has been fought 
and frontiers have been protected with unparalleled success and speed. Factory 
conditions, general health, education, the efficiency of the police, have all been 
improved; the pay of the Native Army has been increased. Our relations with 
native States have been improved and were never better. The rigidity of the 
State machine has been softened, while liberal measures of reform have opened 
to the educated classes of the Indian community a wider field for participation 
in the government of the country. This is a great record for five years, and 
contains many abiding results of a conspicuously successful administration of 
Indian affairs. I believe that men of all parties will be grateful that Lord 
Morley remains to carry out the policy he has initiated. 


There is the revelation, plain and unequivocal. Lord Morley, 
without whose cognisance this remarkable claim cannot have 
been advanced, conceives himself to be ruling India. The 
Viceroy is his “ agent,’’ but the achievements are Lord Morley’s, 
who has “‘ accomplished much.” It need scarcely be said that 
these singular pretensions are entirely without foundation. Lord 
Morley has not fought famine, or protected frontiers, or improved 
the health of the people, or increased the efficiency of the police, 
or bettered the relations with native States. These things have 
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been done by Lord Minto and his colleagues, the men on the spot. 
If credit is due to anybody for increasing the pay of the native 
soldier, it is due ‘solely to;Lord Kitchener. Lord Morley has not 
lightened taxation by millions of pounds; that was done by Lord 
Curzon. Lord Minto reduced the salt tax by 8d. per maund, 
after Lord Curzon had already reduced it by 1s. 4d. per maund. 
The figures are a little obscure, but I believe the net result during 
the five years Lord Morley has been at the India Office is a slight 
increase in taxation; yet Mr. Montagu was audacious enough to 
claim for his chief a reduction of millions in a year when £1,126,000 
was being imposed in new taxation. Further, owing to Lord 
Morley’s eager insistence on the hasty curtailment of opium 
exports to China, the revenues of India will probably by next 
year be in a parlous state. 

Something must be said about the statute on which Mr. 
Montagu based this extraordinary passage, and reduced the 
unobtrusive representative of the King-Emperor to the level of 
an “agent.” As the passage was read, and as it is printed, it is 
certainly incorrect. Mr. Montagu quoted from the Act of 1833, 
when there was no “ Secretary of State in Council ”’ in existence. 
The powers he referred to were conferred on the Board of Control, 
and were transferred to the Secretary of State in 1858. Un- 
fortunately I have not the full text of the Acts before me, but 
only digests. Sir Courtenay Ilbert says that the Secretary of 
State “may ...superintend, direct, and control.’ The 
Spectator of August 27 suggests that Mr. Montagu left some 
words out. It says that the words of the Act (I italicise those 
omitted by Mr. Montagu) are that the Secretary of State “ shall 
have and be vested with full power and authority to superintend, 
direct, and control.’ The Spectator quite correctly adds: “In 
other words, Lord Morley has a power of control, but the exercise 
of it is contemplated as the exception and not as the rule.” It 
will also be noted that the words are, ‘‘ The Secretary of State 
in Council.” As I have said elsewhere, Lord Morley has practi- 
cally reduced the India Council to inanition, for from the outset, 
while occasionally heeding the advice of one or two individual 
members, he has treated the Council collectively with cold indiffer- 
ence. Though he has large independent powers, his attitude 
towards the Council is possibly unconstitutional. The Proneer 
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has cogently pointed out that Section 39 of the Act of 1833, which 
Mr. Montagu discreetly abstained from quoting, says that: 


The superintendence, direction, and control of the whole Civil and:Military 
Government of India shall be, and is hereby, vested in a Governor-General and 
Councillors, to be styled the Governor-General of India in Council. 


The warrant of appointment of the Viceroy is to very much 
the same effect. The whole spirit of the despatch of the Court of 
Directors, covering the Act of 1833 (which despatch Lord Morley 
himself says is believed to have been written by James Mill, the 
father of J. S. Mill) indicates that the legislature had no intention 
of depriving the Government of India of its administrative 
freedom. The despatch says: 


We shall proceed to give you . . . directions. . . . On some points, indeed, 
the Act expressly enjoins us to give you such directions, on others we are led by 
our solicitude for the success of the plan which, at the desire of the legislature, 
we have undertaken to carry into effect, to suggest some general rules for your 
guidance, without meaning thereby to fetter the freedom of your deliberations 
on which the efficient fulfilment of your duty will mainly depend. 


It will be noted that the Court of Directors had a sound recog- 
nition of the limitation of its functions. Every experienced 
authority has laid down principles which are in direct antagonism 
to Lord Morley’s conception of his duties. Sir George Chesney 
wrote: “‘ Every one admits that India must be governed in India, 
if it is to be governed properly.” Sir John Strachey wrote : 


It is an error to suppose that the Secretary of State is constantly interfering 
in the ordinary work of Indian administration. . . . The Secretary of State 
initiates almost nothing. . . . He has no disposition to interfere needlessly in 
the details of administration in India. 


The times have changed since Sir John Strachey’s day, and if 
we are to believe Mr. Montagu, Lord Morley initiates everything. 
Let me here quote from Lord Morley’s speech on introducing the 
Indian Budget into the House of Commons on June 6, 1907. 
He said : 


Mill was a great and benignant lamp of wisdom and humanity, and it was at 
that 1amp I and others kindled our modest rushlights, What did Mill say 
about the government of India? Remember he was not merely that abject and 
despicable being, a philosopher. He was a man practised in government, and 
in what government? Why, he was responsible, experienced, and intimately 
concerned in the Government of India. What did he say ? 
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Exactly. What ded Mill say about the government of India ? 
Lord Morley seems to have forgotten, or else his rushlight burned 
very dimly. Let us see for ourselves. What Mill said was this: 


The Executive Government of India is, and must be, seated in India itself. 
The principal function of the Home Government is not to direct the details of 
administration, but to scrutinise and revise the past acts of the Indian Govern- 
ments; to lay down principles and issue general instructions for their future 
guidance, and to give or refuse sanction to great political measures which are 
referred home for approval. 


Had Lord Morley adhered to the principles laid down by his 
guru, there would have been no need for these strictures ; 
but he has not done so. Instead, he has directly raised, through 
Mr. Montagu, a very grave constitutional issue, involving the 
whole future of the British control of India. He wishes to 
transform the whole conception of the office of Secretary of State. 

This is not a new question. The conflict between the functions 
of the Secretary of State and those of the Viceroy has been 
repeatedly visible during many decades. A long story might be 
told of the frequent collisions, not the least memorable of which is 
the dispute between the Duke of Argyll and Lord Mayo in 1870. 
I cannot tell the story here, but I believe an impartial examination 
would show that in most cases the Secretaries of State, or their 
predecessors, have been proved to be wrong. For, instance, had 
not Lord Dalhousie’s urgent requests for more European troops 
been pigeon-holed and ignored, the Mutiny of 1857 might have 
been kept within very small dimensions. 

Again, this is not a party question, and any attempt to make 
political capital out of it, or to discuss it upon party lines, should 
be sternly deprecated. Iam not among those who assail the broad 
aspects of the general Indian policy of the present Government. 
Conservative Administrations have in the past been sometimes 
grievously in fault, both in their treatment of Indian questions 
and their attitude towards the office of Viceroy. The late Lord 
Salisbury’s difference with Lord Northbrook about thecotton duties 
in the seventies was in certain respects indefensible, and Lord 
Midleton was allowed to inflict the worst blows the Viceregal office 
has ever received. But Lord Morley’s wilful aggrandisements of 
authority have far exceeded the actions of any previous Secretary of 
State, and that is why the present situation cannot continue. His 
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Ministerial colleagues have repeatedly obscured the Viceroy. They 
openly and habitually talk about ‘“‘ Lord Morley’s rule,”’ a phrase 
which has never been applied to any Secretary of State before. We 
are always hearing about “‘ Lord Morley’s reforms,” without regard 
to the fact that Lord Minto first proposed the appointment of an 
Indian to his Executive Council, and that the first definite pro- 
posal for the enlargement of the Legislative Councils was con- 
tained in a Note by Lord Minto which has never been published. 
Lord Morley played a great and necessary part in the reforms, on 
the whole the leading part, but it should not be forgotten that his 
“agent’’ had a conspicuous share, and that his loyalty in co-opera- 
ting in and carrying out the policy laid down by the Cabinet has 
been beyond praise. 

Sir Charles Wood and Lord Dalhousie were able to work in 
harmonious accord, and to carry out great changes in India, with- 
out any serious friction or any attempt to infringe each other’s 
prerogatives. Why cannot Lord Morley recognise the wise 
limitations imposed upon his office, and work for India upon con- 
stitutional lines? Had he done so in the past it would not now 
be said, as it is being said, that he made the still unexplained 
appointment of Mr. Clark because he wanted his own man 
at Simla. There is still time for him to remove the unfortunate 
impression he has created, which has been accentuated by 
the equally unfortunate speech of Mr. Montagu. No one wants 
to pursue the disagreeable task of criticising Lord Morley, or to 
seem to belittle his great influence for good upon the Indian 
Administration. But the effect produced by recent events and 
recent policy will not be obliterated until Lord Morley changes 
his methods, until he shows more consideration for the Viceregal 
office and more respect for his own Council, and until he places 
more confidence in the Indian Civil Service. On January 31, 1908, 
he said the Indian bureaucracy was “a splendid machine for per- 
forming the most difficult task that ever was committed to any 
nation’; on March 4, 1909, he said: “‘It is the bureaucratic 
system that we are going to make a breach in.” Small wonder 
that the agitators of India rejoice when the Viceroy is belittled, 
and the Civil Service publicly flouted. 

AsIaTICUS. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


“THOUGHTS AFTER EMPIKE DAY” 
To the Editor of Tun Nationat Review 


Juper’s CHAMBERS, WELLINGTON, NEw ZEALAND 
July 22, 1910 

Sir,—Your contributor, “An Englishman,” has, in your June number intro- 
duced my name into his article “‘ Thoughts after Empire Day.” I crave leave 
to reply briefly to his remarks on myself. He quotes from some newspaper 
interview saying that I stated that ‘perhaps once or twice a month you will 
see something about New Zealand or Australia, that is all the mention they 
get.” Neither the date nor the paper is given, and I do not know the context. 
I remember telling a reporter that the telegraphic news from New Zealand was 
most meagre. That I was justified in what I said is apparent to any one who 
reads your chief London papers. Your best morning paper is the Zimes, and 
your best evening paper is the Westminster Gazette. Let us see what the Z'%imes 
published when I was in London, I do not pretend to have read all the 
London papers, but from an occasional perusal of the Morning Post, the Daily 
Telegraph, and the Daily News, I do not think any of these papers published 
more colonial cables than the Zimes. In November the New Zealand telegrams 
published in the Zimes occupied 11? inches of space; only five issues of the 
Times had cables from New Zealand, twenty-one issues had none. In December 
the space occupied was 13 inches, and the issues that had cables were seven. 
In the measurements given the headlines have not been measured. Australia 
was somewhat better represented,'but it has six States and an area nearly equal 
to the United States of America, if Alaska and the island territory of the United 
States are omitted. The total space in November for Australian cables for 
all the States was 108} inches, or an average of 18 inches per State, and in 
December the space was 46% inches, or not 8 inches per State. 

I wonder what would be thought of the most trumpery daily paper in New 
Zealand if we had such meagre news of Europe? We have many columns 
every day. 

The other remark of mine on which your contributor commented was that 
made by me as follows: “That in my opinion what was wanted in England 
was ‘a great crusade against the drinking habits of the people.’” That is my 
opinion, You are spending from £120,000,000 up to £170,000,000 in some years, 
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in alcoholic liquors. Thousands of your people are dying through the use of 
alcohol, and thousands more are being deteriorated physically, mentally, and 
morally. All our people need to be efficient if our Empire is to win in the i) 
industrial warfare of the present century, and this indulgence in alcohol is i 
rendering our citizens inefficient. In my opinion no lover of his race, or it 
Empire, can shut his eyes to the terrible evils of alcoholic drinking. It isa i 
more real danger than the “ Dreadnoughts” of Germany. We have the drink 
curse too, but our consumption of alcohol per head is just about one third of i 
yours. We have done and are doing something to grapple with the evil. You i 
are doing little, and your aristocracy as represented in the House of Lords are if 
not sympathetic to Temperance Reform. f 

I made no remarks on the improvement in the drinking habits of the people } 
of England. I believe there has been an improvement. So it is stated. Per- 
sonally I could not speak of much improvement as, until my recent visit, I may i 
be said to have known nothing of England. My life has been almost all spent | 
in New Zealand. 

A personal reference is made to me by your contributor as follows: “A 
little of Sir Robert Stout’s solicitude [that is as to alcoholic drinking] might ; 
well be exercised nearer his own home.” Of course this remark has been made 
by one who does not know what my attitude on the Temperance question has Li 
ever been. Ido not care to refer to what I haveattempted to do: but I think 
it my duty to state that I have ever, in season and out of season, advocated } 
teetotalism, that I have been a life-long total abstainer, and that no alcohol r 
ever enters my home, 


4 

I am, Sir, * i 
Your obedient servant, i 
Rosegt Srovt, 

[We are not among those who think it necessary to attach an editorial note | 
to every criticism of an article in the National Review. We welcome Sir Robert 
Stout’s letter, as it affords us an opportunity of disabusing him of a palpable if 
misunderstanding of a passage in the article of our contributor, from whose 
mind nothing was further than the thought of making any personal imputation 
upon the home or habits of our correspondent, and we feel sure that none of 
our readers interpreted the passage as did Sir Robert Stout, to whom we express 
our sincere regrets for the misunderstanding.—Epitor J.2.] 1) 


THE PUBLIC-HOUSE PROBLEM i 


To the Editor of the National Review 


Siz,—I am greatly interested in a letter from Mr. Towle in your last number 
suggesting a scheme for the improvement of public houses, In spite of being 
a member of a firm of “ manufacturers of intoxicating drink” whose “ baneful 
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influence” he deplores, I find myself to a very large extent in agreement with 
his ideas. It is curious to note en passant that though he has evidently given 
thought to the subject, he does not realise a rather patent fact, viz., that tem- 
perance matters more to brewers and owners of public houses than to any other 
class of the community. Since we have very large sums invested, mainly on the 
security of licences, and since licences are now only lost through misconduct, 
anything which tends towards eliminating drunkenness must be to our financial 
interest. 

But the problem of reform is not quite so simple as Mr. Towle appears to 
think. As he points out, the fundamental fact of the whole problem is that 
the working classes demand liberty to take alcoholic refreshment in the same 
way as any other class do. If this be recognised as a fact a great deal of recent 
legislation must be held to be mistaken. I agree with him that the great 
question to consider is under what conditions this liberty can best be granted. 
Hitherto the authorities have thought it wise to content themselves with piling 
up restrictions, till there are now about seventy offences against the law that a 
licensed victualler must keep clear of, which an ordinary citizen is unable to 
commit, It may well be questioned whether this policy leads to that improvement 
in public houses which we all desire, 

I agree with Mr. Towle that food and non-intoxicants should be served 
wherever there is a demand forthem. Probably he is unaware that in various 
parts of the country this is already done. If he will consult a book called The 
Licensed Trade, by E. Pratt, he will find that the author saw in some districts 
“‘Jarge and commodious tea-rooms” provided by brewers; in others—particularly 
Liverpool and Tyneside—he specially notes the supply of food. And also that 
not only do brewers supply all cooking appliances, &c., but that in districts 
where “managed” houses are permitted it is the trade practice for the 
manager of the house to have no personal interest in the sale of alcohol and a 
considerable one in food, &c. I own that in London, which Mr. Towle probably 
knows best, this is not so much the case, Managed houses are not as a rule 
permitted, and other circumstances and considerations come in, to which I shall 
shortly refer. 

Though it is certainly wise that food should be sold where required, yet 1 
think this is far from meeting the whole requirements. Mr. Towle refers to 
the fact that the working classes, who are often so inadequately housed, need 
somewhere to go for warmth, brightness, and society, and that this need should 
be met in the public house. Now as a common rule in London there is nothing 
for them to do there except drink—or play billiards. Public houses are 
frequently small—with little room to sit down in comfort. No games are 
provided. Surely it would make for temperance to give the poople as much 
to do as it is possible—apart from drinking—rather than as little. 

The question may well be asked me: If you hold these views why do you 
not carry them out in the houses which your company own? The impossibility 
of doing so is only too obvious to us who have the responsibility of owning 
houses. First, because of the expense. Most of these suggested improvements 
would mean an increase in the area of the house and consequently in its value. 
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Before the Budget was passed the average ratesand taxes that a publican had 
to pay were seven to eight times that of an ordinary business doing the same 
turnover. For instance a publican with sales of £100 per week would pay in 
rates and taxes, including compensation levy, about £360 per annum, whereas 
a butcher or draper in the same neighbourhood would pay about £40. This 
heavy impost made additions to the value of a house not commonly feasible. 
But the Budget imposes on such a house a further sum of at least £200, bringing 
his payments up to some £560 a year. All these payments are more or less 
calculated on the assessments, therefore I fear that any improvements which 
may depend on an increase of size of the house must be relegated to that happy 
time when the taxation shall be diminished. 

But this is not the only reason why public houses have not kept pace with 
the times. If any alteration of a house is proposed, even the position of a door 
or window, it is necessary to ask the leave of the licensing magistrates, and to show 
plans of the existing state of the house, and also of the proposed alteration, It 
is in the power of the Bench to pass or refuse the proposal at their discretion. 
It has been the policy of most Benches to discourage any alterations which might 
increase the licensed area. One Bench in a large Midland town openly told a 
publican “we want to improve you out of existence.” A further reason why 
there is nothing to do in public houses but drink and play billiards is that by 
police regulations no games of any kind are allowed in public houses, It would 
seem wise that chess and draughts should be permitted. The essential immorality 
of dominoes or cards is not obvious. But at present billiards seems to be con- 
sidered the only moral game. Even a musical box on the counter has actually 
been objected to. It is said that if games are allowed there may be gambling, 
It is most probable that the loser might pay for the beer, but surely this should 
not be considered an insuperable objection to a reform which would, I believe, 
be very much appreciated and do much good. 

I fear I have shown that the matter is anything but simple, and that the 
course of reform will not be plain sailing. But I, none the less, see the pressing 
necessity of radical changes. The increase of clubs in various districts shows 
clearly that if the working classes cannot have what they want in public houses 
they will have it elsewhere. And this cannot be called a retrograde movement. 
A good and well-conducted club meets a very real need. The more educated and 
thoughtful the population become the more will they insist that their place of 
meeting shall not be hampered with vexing and intolerable restrictions, but that 
it shall be as large as is wanted, with full liberty to do what they will, within 
sane and sensible limits. That public houses are already feeling the competition 
of clubs is certain. The longer the policy of restrictions is followed the more 
difficult will the solution become. It would appear to be probable that such 
solution may be found in approximating clubs and pnblic houses as much as may 
be found feasible. 

At present in a club there is complete freedom. It is no offence against the 
law to be drunk or to gamble therein. Whereas, on the other hand, it is an offence 
which may lead to the complete ruin of the publican, to do on licensed premises 
many things to which there can be no real objection. Therefore I think that 
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the future should bring a much greater liberty to the public house, and also a 
method of eliminating anything now objectionable in some clubs. Unless this 
is accompanied with a large alteration in the financial burdens on the licensed 
premises the movement obviously cannot be widespread and general. It certainly 
should not be beyond the wit of man to construct a policy which would at the 
same time make greatly for temperance and also so pay existing owners of public 
houses that it would come into general practice. 

But important as the improvement of public houses is, I doubt if it is at the 
moment the line of least resistance in temperance reform. There is another 
policy which, as a brewer, seems to me might lead to greater results. One of the 
few factors in the problem which appears to be generally accepted is that alcohol 
is the enemy, and that not in small doses, but in excess. If this can be postulated, 
is it possible to attack the question directly, and not only by indirect methods? 
Should it not be frankly acknowledged as an obvious fact that there must be 
more danger in a drink containing 50 per cent. alcohol than one which has only 
34 per cent, to 44 per cent.? The exact danger-line has never been delineated- 
It is certain that ginger beer, which has 1 per cent., is not harmful, nor would 
it appear that when temperance drinks exceed this amount they do harm. Last 
year sixty-nine samples of “ temperance” beverages were found to contain between 
3 per cent, and 4 per cent., thirty had 4 per cent. to 6 per cent., one even 11 per 
cent. of alcohol. It would be well worth consideration whether it is possible to 
jay down an amount which may be proved to be generally wholesome. I am 
cognisant of no scientific experiments which show that beer containing, say, 4 per 
cent. alcohol—and a very large food-value—has a greater percentage of alcohol 
than is wise. In Denmark a beer has been found that is by general consent a 
temperance drink. It has lower alcohol than is usual with us—but also a lower 
food-value. The relative importance to the working classes of these two factors 
is a matter for scientific consideration—and no doubt different opinions would 
be expressed. But it should be possible, after the centuries of experience we 
have had on the effect on the nation at large of drinking beer, to get to some 
solution, Then if a strong financial incentive were given towards pushing a 
beer which would be as near as possible to the ideal, surely the greatest possible 
temperance movement would be started. Such a policy would appear more 
sensible and likely to be more effective than one of mere restrictions piled one 
on another, Of course this will be said to be a special pleading for my trade. 
But it is a statement of fact as it appears to one who is daily brought face to 
face with the problem. And it may explain to some “ temperance” speakers—a 
matter which they do not seem able to understand—why it is possible for a man 


who is a brewer to have an interest in the progress of his country, and even in 
social reform.—I am, &c., 


Epwyn Barotay. 


UTSIDE the list of the grave diseases 
which threaten life there is none more 
productive of suffering, more depressing to the 
mind, more racking to the nerves, or more fatigu- 
ing to the body than inability to sleep. 

Only those who have suffered from this curse 
can understand the full meaning of Shakespeare's 
immortal definition of sleep as the ‘‘ balm of hurt 
minds, chief nourisher at life's feast." 


Even those people who, unlike the writer, have 
never known what it is to lie, night after night, 
listening to the clocks chime through the dark- 
ness without ever closing their eyes, have never- 
theless, some inkling of what this suffering means 
when they read of the devices to which famous 
men resort in order to obtain a few hours’ sleep 
and get a little rest for body and mind. 


The Earl of Rosebery, for instance, we have 
been told in the daily papers, drives for hours, in 
the night, in his endeavour to woosleep. Others, 
less strong minded, ruin their digestion, shatter 
their nerves and even destroy their brain by 
resorting to morphia, chloral, bromides, and 
other deadly poisons. 


The latter state of these people is even worse 
than their first, as their haggard white faces, 
their palsied hands, their limp bodies and inert 
brains so abundantly and eloquently testify. 


THE MEANS OF CURE. 


Happily for such sufferers Science comes with 
a message of hope, tidings of great comfort, and 
the promise not merely of an amelioration of this 
appalling condition but the certainty of cure, 
when the body will be, once again, wrapt in the 
mantle of sweet sleep. 

All this may be achieved by the use of Sanato- 
gen, the world renowned tonic with lasting 
effects. Its power as a restorative in nervous 
conditions is now a matter of common know- 
ledge, and it is by reason of its action on the 
nervous system that it is able to produce so 
powerful an effect in insomnia. 

Sanatogen feeds the nerves, and rapidly restores 
to the body its full supply of phosphorus, which 
is invariably deficient in Insomnia. In this way, 
it not only strengthens the brain and the nervous 
system generally, but, by so doing, it also 
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removes the long list of nervous symptons, like 
depression, lassitude, disinclination for bodily 
and mental effort, impaired memory, and the 
fear of impending evil, to name a few of those 
which sooner or later follow, if they do not pre- 
cede, the inability to sleep. 

Sanatogen, however, does more than this. 
By restoring sleep it prevents nervous break- 
down, while, when people are unfortunate enough 
to have already broken-down and are threatened 
with Neurasthenia, that terrible nervous malady 
of our century, it will restore them to health far 
more rapidly than anything else, giving them 
new strength, new force, new vigour, and new 
vitality. 


THE PROOF OF CURE. 


Thousands of testimonials have been received 
from people who have been cured of sleep- 
lessness and all its attendant disabilities by 
means of Sanatogen. The wife of a doctor and 
J.P. in Scotland writes :—‘‘ My nervous system 
was so much impaired that I could not sleep 
without sedatives and my appetite was quite 
gone ; in fact, I had a perfect distaste for any- 
thing in the shape of food. Many other remedies 
had been tried but had little or noeffect. Atlastmy 
husband sent for Sanatogen and the effect was 
marvellous. In the course of a week after taking 
Sanatogen I felt quite different. My nerves 
were soothed, and I required in a very short time 
no stimulants nor sedatives.” 

Lady Henry Somerset, the celebrated philan- 
thropist, states:—‘‘Sanatogen undoubtedly re- 
stores sleep and invigorates the nerves and it 
braces the patient to health.” 

Sanatogen’s merits are endorsed by over twelve 
thousand doctors, including nine physicians to 
nine crowned heads, while hundreds of testi- 
monials have been received from celebrities. 

Sanatogen may be obtained of all chemists, 
price 1s. od. to 9s. 6d. per tin. An interesting 
pamphlet on the conditions in which it is parti- 
cularly indicated has been written by a physician 
and will be sent, post free, to all who send a 
post card asking for it. 

Address The Sanatogen Company, 12 Chenies 
Street, London, W.C. 


